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A  Triple-Reader  Newspaper 
Cuts  Your  Advertising  Costs 


IN  CHICAGO,  every  week  day,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  newspaper  copies  receive  only  limited,  single-reader 
attention  and  hardly  more  than  a  quick  skimming  besides. 

The  single-reader  group  adds  up  to  big  circulation 
figures.  But  the  figures  do  not  figure  out  so  well  for  the 
economy  of  the  advertiser  who  pays  the  bills. 


For  contrast  and  comparison  with  the  single-reader  news¬ 
paper  consider  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  averaging  three 
readers  per  copy. 

This  triple-reader  advertising  medium  is  Chicago’s  high¬ 
est  potential  newspaper  for  business  enterprise  seeking 
a  solid  and  profitable  position  in  America’s  second  larg¬ 
est  market. 

Highest  potential  not  alone  because  The  Daily  News 
enjoys  maximum  audience  per  copy  sold,  but  in  addition 


AUDIEIVCE-PER-COPY— #Jiia#’«  what  eountn! 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

The  Newspaper  of  First  Importance 
In  The  Important  Chicago  Market 


DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA:  400  West  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  OFFICE:  7-218  General  Motors  Building 


W«kI>£R  QOPY 


because  of  the  family  reading  habit  associated  with  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  and  importance. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Daily  News  is  read  in  the  reflective  hours  after 

work  is  done — in  the  leisure  of  the  evening — in  the  re¬ 
laxing  comfort  of  the  HOME. 

It  is  read  by  1,250,000  eagerly  interested  and  thoughtful 
citizens  who  regard  The  Daily  News  as  an  institution 
serving  their  needs  for  brilliant  and  truthful  and  educa¬ 
tive  journalism. 

*  *  n 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1941  published  more  Gen¬ 

eral  Display  Advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
America,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday.*  Such  a  com¬ 
manding  linage  total  speaks  for  the  experienced  opinion 
of  advertisers;  an  opinion  which  emphatically  asserts 
that  three  readers  are  better  than  one ! 

*RevoTted  bu  Media  Records.  Liauor  linaoe  omitted. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Rockefeller  Plaza 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 


•U  Effect 


ive  February  2,  the  Daily  News  increased  its 
subscription  rate  from  75  cents  to  85  cents  a  month,  and 
its  single  copy  price  from  three  to  four  cents. ..an  increase 
of  24%  in  retail  price,  'v^  The  daily  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  Daily  News  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1942,  was 


...the  highest  quarter  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper... 
5,000  greater  than  the  preceding  quarter.. .27,000  greater 
than  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  in  many  cases  before,  the  figures  themselves  give 
factual  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  Daily  News  in  Los 
Angeles...  3rd  largest  metropolitan  market  in  America. 


CALIFORNIA’S  FASTEST  GROWING  NEWSPARiR 


MANCHESTdt  (ODDY 
Prtsidtnt  ONd  Pvbliibir 


VoLTANo.  17.  Origiaal  Meeod  clus  cntriw.  Ths  Jousmaubt,  Mmreh  24U>,  18S4;  NswarAi 
IHl;  ft  PuBUBan  amp  Joukmaust. October  SOth,  1900;  ADVMKTiano,  Pebruarr  7th, 

Seevnbo  Srd,  at  tba  Poat  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  Srd,  1879. 


niBooit.  Marcn,  ioih;  ihm  rouaTu  omtatm,  maicn  lac,  m  aoiroM  a  Aim . 

1S3A;  BocToa  ft  PuauaaMa.  May  11th.  ISIS;  reviled  entry,  Barron  ft  PuaLOHan,  Tn  Poonn  Bstat* 
laued  every  Satnn^  by  Tbb  Borron  ft  PuaLtaana  Cowtamt,  Jamai  Wright  Brown,  Preaidant,  Gea- 


1700.  Time!  Building.  New  Ywk.  SubacriptionandadvertiiiBgrata:  See  page  f< 


“It  is  for  us,  the  living” 

(Reprinted  from  The  Boston  Globe  of  April  10,  1942,  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Bataan) 


Bataan  is  one  of  those  reverses  which  wring  the  heart  of 
a  nation.  In  point  of  magnitude  it  is  not  decisive,  the  lost 
position  is  no  catastrophe;  the  pain  of  it  is  personal,  it  comes 
as  the  thought  of  gallant  American  boys  overwhelmed  by 
sheer  exhaustion  and  crushed  by  sheer  numbers. 

No  doubt  it  was  bound  to  be.  That  was  evident  weeks 
ago.  They  were  isolated,  they  were  out-equipped,  and  they 
were  impossible  to  re-enforce.  And  yet  the  boys  themselves 
sent  home  by  wireless  a  steady  barrage  of  good-humoured 
kidding  about  their  desperate  fix,  as  they  fought  on — jokes 
on  the  air-raid  scare  in  San  Francisco  and  doubts  of  their 
own  legitimacy  as  offspring  of  Uncle  Sam.  One  met  middle- 
aged  men  in  the  corridors  of  downtown  office  buildings  in 
tears  of  shame  and  indignation  at  their  plight,  and  our  im- 
potency  to  save  them. 

Feeling  about  those  fellows  on  Bataan  went  through  a 
whole  series  of  phases.  At  first  it  was  the  stark  human  emo¬ 
tion  of  their  being  our  own  flesh  and  blood  fighting  against 
desperate  odds,  as  if  we  saw  their  tired  faces  and  heard  their 
husky  voices;  then  came  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
miraculous  ability  and  stamina  of  their  sustained  resistance 
— this  apparently  hopeless  fight  that  stood  off  the  might  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  Pacific  with  such 
resourcefulness  as  to  drive  one  of  the  ablest  of  Japan’s  Gen¬ 
erals  to  commit  suicide  by  hara-kiri.  Next,  our  sporting 
instincts  came  uppermost:  how  long  could  they  keep  it  up? 
(They  held  out  three  months  to  a  day.)  And  finally,  the 
battle  turned  into  a  kind  of  symbol  of  the  fighting  ability  of 
American  troops  in  their  first  solitary  confrontation  with  the 
enemy.  But  no,  not  solitary.  There  beside  them  stand  their 
Filipino  comrades.  Forty  years  of  schooling  for  political 


self-government  by  the  American  people  in  good  faith  lies 
behind  the  loyalty  of  “Joe”  Philippino  to  “Joe”  Yank. 

Brave  men,  and  young  men,  struggling,  suffering,  and 
perishing  is  a  spectacle  of  pity  and  horror  for  which  we 
civilians  want  no  anesthesia.  A  people  cannot  accept  such 
sacrifices  and  make  no  return.  The  return  is  to  let  the 
thought  of  it  purge  our  civilian  hearts  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  of  most  of  our  personal  concerns. 

Adversity  is  a  nation’s  testing.  Measured  in  terms  of  mili¬ 
tary  consequence,  measured  even  in  terms  of  human  suffer¬ 
ings  and  national  sorrow,  the  defeat  at  Bataan  is  small  as 
compared  with  what  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  have 
borne  and  continue  to  bear;  it  is  small  compared  with  what 
we  ourselves  shall  be  forced  to  bear  as  the  war  deepens. 
But  today,  as  seldom  if  at  all  during  the  past  seventy-odd 
years,  the  meaning  of  the  defeats  of  history  is  brought  home 
to  us — no  need  to  name  dates  and  places,  they  are  strewn 
all  the  way  down  thirty  centuries.  The  pang  of  this  day’s 
news  is  not  in  a  crushing  reverse  to  our  prospects  of  ultimate 
victory — those  prospects  arc  rather  improved  by  it  than 
otherwise — it  is  more  personal,  it  is  a  thing  of  anger  and 
shame  as  if  the  fault  were  somehow  our  own,  as  perhaps  in 
part  it  is. 

We  are  members  one  of  another.  Wound  our  lads  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  and  we  all  bleed.  We  arc  members  one 
of  another,  in  that  the  iron  which  enters  our  souls  is  the 
same  iron  that  wounds  all  the  belligerent  peoples  on  earth. 
.\nd  if  a  bell  tolls  in  our  hearts  today  let  these  be  the  words 
to  its  strokes: 

“Henceforth  I  complain  no  more.” 

UNCLE  DUDLEY. 


”UNCLE  DUDLEY”  . . .  for  more  than  seventy  years  .  .  .  the  editorial  voice  of 
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MATERIALS 


CANTON - fourth  most  important 

war  production  center  in  U.  S. 


Production  of  critical  war  materials  in  Canton’s 
150  industrial  plants  has  pushed  employment 'up 
73%  over  the  peak  days  of  1929.  and  new  plants 
now  under  construction  will  increase  this  by 
thousands  during  the  balance  of  1942. 


The  Repository’s  circulation  of  38,492  in  the  city 
zone  (A.  B.  C.  1941  average)  guarantees  every 
advertiser  complete  coverage  of  Canton,  “Ohio’s 
Brightest  Spot”  ...  Be  sure  The  Repository  is 
near  the  top  on  your  advertising  list  forjl942. 
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FOOD  CHAINS'  NUTRITION  PROGRAM — A  nutrition  program  designed  to  help  the  consumer  at  the  point  where 
food  is  purchased  and  to  make  a  substantial  educational  contribution  to  the  Nation's  effort  for  a  Healthier  America 
through  more  nutritious  food,  has  just  been  onnoimced  by  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 

The  program  is  built  around  the  Food  Groups  contained  in  the  Government  Food  Rules.  It  is  timed  to 
concentrate  attention  on  different  foods  os  they  come  in  season  and  ore,  therefore,  plentiful,  economical,  and  at 
their  peak  of  goodness.  The  program  has  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  endorsement  of  Direcior  Paul  V.  McNutt. 

Objective  of  the  educational  program  is  to  popularize  good  nutrition  by  giving  consumers  scientific  yet 
simple  information  to  assist  in  planning  better  balanced  meals  for  the  family. 

The  food  chains*  program  is  a  broad  one,  tying  in  with  posters  and  leaflets  available  in  the  stores,  the  food 
advertising  carried  by  chains  in  the  doily  newspapers.  The  project  was  developed  imder  the  supervision  of 
Irma  Fitch  Tual,  Home  Economist  for  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  whose  recipes,  menus,  and  nutri¬ 
tion  suggestions  are  brought  to  consumers  over  the  name  of  Betty  Brownell.  Mrs.  Tual's  experience  in  Home¬ 
making  and  technical  training  in  Nutrition  have  combined  to  make  the  program  practical,  attractive,  and  simple. 

Many  thousands  of  organized  chain  food  stores  will  laimch  this  program  in  May  and  continue  it  through¬ 
out  the  year.  A  series  of  eight  posters  in  color  with  the  official  Government  insignia.  “U.  S.  Needs  Us  Strong,  Eat 
Nutritional  Food,"  will  carry  a  simple  nutrition  message  on  the  various  Protective  Foods,  the  amount  that  should 
be  included  in  the  doily  diet  and  suggestions  for  use  in  the  menu.  Additional  timely,  interesting  nutrition  facts 
and  recipes  about  spe<^c  commodities  will  be  a  part  of  this  program  and  will  be  coordinated  with  the  posters 
in  newspaper  advertising  and  consumer  pamphlets. 

SOURCE — ^National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
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Airline  Priority  Rcdsed 
From  A-3  to  A-l-J 


“The  new  Virginia  statute  increases  supplies  for  dining  cars,  camps  and 
the  maximum  gross  weight  of  motor  restaurants;  compounds  to  counteract 


„  ,  .  .  ,  .1  ,  .  ,1  ,  trucks  from  35,000  lb.  to  40,000  lb.,  the  bad  effect  on  locomotive  boilers 

Fu^er  recogmtion  of  the  f^t  that  increases  the  permissible  axle  of  chemicals  in  water  and  many  other 

the  Airhnes  we  industrial  lifelines  jg  000  jb.  jg  oOO  lb.  supplies. 

of  a  nation  at  war  was  recently  ^  g^g  pgj.  ggj^^  tolerance  will  be  al-  In  addition,  railroads  in  1941  made 
given  when  lowed  on  the  gross  and  axle  weight  capital  expenditures  amounting  to 

raised  from  A-S  to  On  action  gmits,  thus  permitting  a  maximum  $543,021,000  for  new  cars  and  loco- 

by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  In-  ^-eigg^  of  18,900  lb.  and  a  gross  motives  and  other  improvements  to 


dustry  Oj^rations,  the  WPB  an-  of  42,000  lb.”  SOURCE —  their  property.  This  amount  was 


nounced  that  “deliveries  of  materials 
and  equipment  used  by  commercial 
airlines  in  the  operation  and  mainte 
nance  of  their  services  have  been 
given  the  higher  limited  blanket  pref¬ 
erence  rating  of  A-l-J  by  the  War 
Production  Board.” 


American  Petroleum  Institute. 


Railway  Purchases 
Greatest  Since  1929 

Rwlway  purchases  of  fuel,  materi- 


greater  than  in  any  year  since  1930. 

Railroads  purchase  approximately 
75,000  different  articles.  These  are 
produced  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  wide  diversity  of  railroad  pur¬ 
chases  enables  every  section  of  the 


Preservation  of  Airline  schedules  is  274,000  in  1941,  the  largest  for  any 
vital  to  the  war  effort,  since  thou-  year  since  1929.  For  coal,  fuel  oil. 


als  and  supplies  amounted  to  $1,161,-  country  to  benefit  from  them. 
274,000  in  1941,  the  largest  for  any  SOURCE— Association  of  Ameri 


sands  of  key  men  depend  upon  this  gasoline  and  other  fuel  they  alone  . . . 

fastest  form  of  transportation  to  cut  spent  $349,765,000  and  for  iron  and  Flf»rtriritv  and 

traveling  time  to  the  bone,  to  convert  steel  products  their  purchases  X 

miles  into  minutes,  and  thus  make  a  amounted  to  $456,147,000.  Railroads  War-time  Industry 

neighborhood  of  the  entire  nation,  also  expended  $103,771,000  for  forest  The  Commercial  activities  of  the 

No  longer  is  ‘‘9  to  5”  the  business  products  and  $251,591,000  for  miscel-  Edison  Electric  Institute  and  the  re¬ 


can  Railroads. 


neighborhood  of  the  entire  nation. 
No  longer  is  “9  to  5”  the  business 


Edison  Electric  Institute  and  the  re¬ 


rule:  every  trunute  of  the  day  and  laneous  purchases  such  as  lubricating  organization  of  committees  have  all 


night  must  count. 

The  Airlines  were  “made  to  order” 
for  this  type  of  an  emergency.  SOURCE 
— Air  Transport  Association. 


oils  and  grease,  ballast,  commissary  been  geared  to  an  objective  which 


States  Revamp  Truck  Lows 
To  Speed  Up  War  Effort 

The  onward  sweep  towards  liber¬ 
alization  of  state  motor  truck  laws, 
whose  momentum  last  year  brought 
about  changes  in  the  laws  of  18  states, 
is  continued  in  legislation  being  en¬ 
acted  this  year,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute’s  “Quarterly.”  A 
number  of  states  have  removed  bot¬ 
tleneck  restrictive  laws  which  seri¬ 
ously  were  impeding  the  movement 
of  war  materials  over  the  highways, 
thereby  tending  to  slow  down  the  na¬ 
tion’s  all-out  efforts. 

“Two  states — Kentucky  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — this  year  have  enacted  impor¬ 
tant  truck  measures,  and  bills  to 
liberalize  their  motor  vehicle  laws  are 
still  pending  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island,”  says  the 
API  “Quarterly.” 

'‘The  new  Kentucky  law,  which 
eliminated  what  has  b^n  considered 
the  worst  highway  bottleneck  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  increases  the  al¬ 
lowable  gross  weight  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  from  18,000  lb.  to  28,000  lb. 
Permissible  length  of  semi-triulers  is 
increased  from  80  ft.  to  S3  ft. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

Isa  So.  Salle  St..  CUeos*.  lU. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

Natlanal  Prase  Bids-,  WashiattM.  D.  C. 


A  neutral  source  ot  Information,  photo-  *'■**?*•  ******  etatletlce 

rraphs,  facta  and  figures  ooooerning  the  relating  to  the  DiatilUng  Indua^.  reports 


passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi-  from  official  aouroes  on  production,  con- 


ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United  aumptlon.  enforcement.  taiaUon.  rcrenue. 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 


international  services.  >Uso  facts  avail-  Kdison  Electric  Institute 
able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance  w  -o 

of  the  transport  planes  and  alrwa;  fadli-  v*®  lioxlngton  Ave.,  New  Yoric,  N.  y. 


will  contribute  to  the  Victory  Pro¬ 
gram. 

How  to  use  electricity  in  indm- 
tries  so  as  to  speed  maximum  e§ 
cient  production  of  war  material 
without  waste,  and  to  improve  qiul 
ity,  will  be  studied  by  one  of  the 
committees. 

The  Institute  will  give  continued 
assistance  to  the  Sub-Contractinj 
and  other  divisions  of  WPB. 

Commercial  studies  will  aim  U 
foster  a  type  of  advertising  whid 
will  stress  such  use  of  present  equip¬ 
ment  as  will  insure  a  minimum  ir- 
quirement  of  critical  materials.  Com¬ 
mittees  will  encourage  the  repair  ol 
equipment  so  that  customers  mij 
continue  to  have  the  time  and  labor 
saving  advantages  of  electric  servict. 

A  broader  opportunity  is  given  for 
committees  to  continue  study  ol 
lighting  applications  in  industry  to 
increase  output,  improve  product* 
and  conserve  eyesight. 

A  Home  Service  Committee  wil 
study  meal  planning  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  living,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  maximum  nutritive  value* 
of  food. 

Committee  studies  are  now  organ¬ 
ized  to  conduct  research  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  post-war  period. 

The  reorganization  of  committw 
is  another  step  of  the  Institute  in  iti 
support  of  the  nation’s  great  objec¬ 
tive  of  winning  the  war.  SOURCE— 
Edison  Electric  Institute. 


ties,  inelnding  commonication  aytteniB.  Factual  information,  data  and  atatiaUca 
of  member  airUnea.  General  and  apedfic  relating  to  the  electrical  induatry. 


requeat  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 

National  Association  of  Food 


Association  of  American  Railroada 

9S4  Tranaportatlon  Bldg., 

Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameil- 


Chains 

tZS  dackaon  Place,  Waahlngton,  D.  G. 


Writera  and  editors  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  nutrition  and  the  program  devel¬ 
op^  by  food  chaina  to  cooperate  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 


can  railroads  and  source  of  information  Service  may  find  of  interest  an  outline 
concerning  the  railroad  industry.  Has  of  the  nutrition  material  to  be  used  by 


largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Pea-  ijood  chains.  A  brochure.  FOOD  CHAINS’ 
ture  articles,  releasee,  pubUcaUona.  re-  NUTRITION  PROGRAH.  is  available  on 

n<%t»ta  dWan/lAnagwl  pwilswnasi  *^11aM**  1.4a _ a  -a. 


ports,  condensed  railroad  facta  for  “filler” 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 


request  without  charge. 


American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Departosent  of  PabUe  Belatiaaa, 
SO  W.  Both  St..  New  Totfc.  N.  T. 


Copper  ft  Brass  Research  Associa¬ 
tion 

4S0  Lexington  Avenne.  New  Terk.  N.  Y. 
The  membership  of  this  Aaaoolatien 
represents  the  principal  fabricators  of 


National  lYade  Association  of  the  Ameri-  Copper  and  its  SJloya.  Informsptlon  and 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly  pictures  on  the  use  of  these  metals  to 


in  technological  and  statietieal  progress,  the  War  Armament  Program  wiU,  be 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Ptm  Re-  furnished  to  editors  and  special  srriters 
lease,”  presenting  current  data,  interesting  on  request.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Assoda- 


items,  on  petroleum  developments  and  tion  is  devoted  to  the  part  the  Copper 
“SideUghts  of  Industry,”  weekly  column  and  Brass  Industry  is  playing  in  the  all- 
of  industrial  features:  also  for  “Petro-  out  War  Program.  If  you  are  not  on 


of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro-  out  War  Program.  If  you  are  not  on 
leum  Facts  and  Firiires.”  statistical  year-  the  mailing  list  and  would  like  to  be. 


book,  all  free  to  editors. 


write  to  the  Editor  of  the  BuHetto. 


Advertisement 


Conference  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries 

The  Conference  of  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Industries,  with  offices  at  IB 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  u 
a  conference  of  business  elements  » 
the  alcoholic  beverage  industry,  co 
ordinating  their  efforts  toward  ^ 
continued  legal  operation  and  contra 
of  the  industry. 

It  is  presently  composed  of  the 
Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  the  Win* 
Institute,  the  American  Hotel  As^ 
ciation,  the  League  of  Distilled  Spir¬ 
its  Rwtifiers,  the  National  Ret** 
Liquor  Package  Stores  Association, 
National  Association  of  Alcoholi* 
Beverage  Importers,  National  Taveri 
Association,  and  the  Finger  Laka 
Wine  Growers  Association. 

SOURCE— Distilled  Spirits  Indus¬ 
tries. 


The  303 
Newsmen 

who  help  present 
radioes 

March  of  Time 

Invite  you  to  listen 

Each  Friday  Night  at  9:00 


(EASTilN  WAR  TIME) 


Over  the  Blue  Network 


Washington 

FELIX  BELAIR 
JOHN  CRIDER 
JAMES  CUlllNANE 
JOHN  DENSON 
ALLEN  DIBBLE 
JERRY  GREENE 
REGINALD  INGRAHAM 
EDWARD  LOCKETT 
RAY  MACKLAND 
FRANK  McNAUGHTON 
WILMOTT  RAGSDALE 
LILLIAN  RIXEY 
JOHN  THORNE 

Atlanta 

WILLIAM  S.  HOWLAND 
Chicago 
ELEANOR  WELCH 
JAMES  BELL 
GEORGE  CATURANI 

Detroit 

ROBERT  STROTHER 
Los  Angeles 

SIDNEY  1.  JAMES 
JOHN  S.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  LANDRY 
HELEN  MORGAN 
JOHN  MORRIS 
PETER  STACKPOLE 

Son  Francisco 
BERNARD  CLAYTON 
San  Antonio 
HOLLAND  McCOMBS 
Buenos  Aires 
HAROLD  HORAN 
KURT  STEINFELD 


London 

WALTER  GRAEBNER 
ROBERT  JARCHE 
LAEL  LAIRD 
STEPHEN  LAIRD 
WILLIAM  LANG 
JEFFREY  MARK 
DENNIS  SCANLAN 
DAVID  SCHERMAN 
SURESH  VAIDYA 
MARY  WELCH 
HANS  WILD 

'  *  Rio  do  Janeiro 
JANE  BRAGA 
FRANK  GARCIA 

India 

WILLIAM  E.  FISHER 
GEORGE  RODGER 

Burma 
JAMES  BELDEN 

Cairo 
HARRY  ZINDER 

Turkey 

hart  PRESTON 
Australia 
MELVILLE  JACOBY 
WALLACE  KIRKLAND 
ROBERT  SHERROD 
T.  H.  WHITE 

Hawaii 

JOHN  FIELD 

Unassigned 

SHERRY  MANGAN 
ALLAN  MICHIE 


For  a  full  roster  of  those  who  report  and 
verify  the  significant  news  of  the  world  to 
the  editors  of  TIME,  LIFE  and  FORTUNE  each 
week  there  must  be  added  to  the  above  list: 

6S  additional  stall  reporter$  and  photographers  on 
assignment 

Its  abfe  newspapermen  in  as  many  cities  who  are 
Ire-lance  correspondents  for  TIME,  LIFE  and  FORTUNE 

and  the  thousands  of  reporters  oil  over  the 
world  who  work  for  the  Associated  Press,  of 
which  TIME  is  the  only  fuM-service  magazine 


E 

AmvERY  FRIDAY  evening  radio’s  March 
of  Time  presents  another  of  its  dramatic  stories 
of  history  in  the  making.  Recent  subjects 
have  included  "Atlantic  Convoy,"  "China," 

"Japan,”  "General  MacArthur,"  "Freetown,  I 

U.S.A.,"  "The  Fifth  Column  in  America,” 

"U.S.  Volunteers  in  the  Orient,”  "The  A.E.F. 
to  Australia,”  "Norway  Fights  Back,”  and 
"War  Correspondent.”  All  of  these  programs 
are  based  on  information  made  available  by  the 
correspondents  of  Time  and  Life  and  Fortune 
who  hope  you  are  listening,  and  that  you  think 
these  programs  are  accomplishing  their  pur¬ 
pose;  to  add  another  dimension  to  America’s 
understanding  of  the  critical  news  of  1942. 


Says  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "Last  night’s  March  of  Time  program  on  the  Fifth 
Column  in  America  was  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  national  well  being., 
My  heartiest  congratulations  for  the  splendid  way  it  was  produced.” 


Says  the  Birmingham  News:  "Those  who  have  been  following  the  March 
of  Time  since  its  return  to  the  air  are  highly  enthusiastic.  Each  week,  with 
its  single  subject,  it  gets  better  and  better.” 


Soys  Claude  R.  Wickard:  "The  March  of  Time  is  an  outstanding  means 
of  informing  Americans  on  their  problems  and  the  affairs  of  the  world.” 


Says  M.  Lincoln  Schuster:  "For  sheer  dramatic  excitement  and  for  inher¬ 
ent  historical  significance  there  has  never  been  anything  like  it.”  . 


Says  General  C.  P.  Summerall:  "News  becomes  a  living  thing  when  the 
March  of  Time  presents  it." 


member. 
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Milwaukee  buys  about  10,000,000  pounds 

of  package  coffee  annually,  according  to  the 
Consumer  Analysis.  The  1942  Analysis  shows 
this  volume  divided  among  115  brands — but  two 
brands  —  Eight  O’clock  and  Hills  Bros.  —  get 
52.8%  of  all  the  business. 

Both  of  these  brands  use  newspapers  as  their 
basic  medium.  They  use  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  more  often.  They  stick  to  the  oft  proven 
success  formula  of  telling  about  a  good  product 
week  after  week,  year  after  year,  in  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal — the  newspaper  in  which  more  than 
88%  of  all  Milwaukee  families  do  their  shopping. 

How  economically  this  can  be  done  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  560  lines  in  The  Journal  every 
week  for  52  weeks  costs  less  than  one  cent  per 
pound  of  coffee  (approximately  3%)  for  any 
advertiser  getting  15%  of  the  market  volume. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  1942  Consumer  Analysis, 
ask  us  to  send  a, copy.  It's  our  19th  annual  survey 
— and  this  year's  is  the  best  and  most  complete. 
Check  through  the  different  classifications  and 
note  the  brands  which  lead  in  consumer  preference. 
Case  after  case  proves  the  point  that  newspaper 
advertising  makes  the  "best  sellers"  in  Milwaukee. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


RETAIL  SALES  IN 


War  orders  alone  don’t  indicate  a  boom 
town.  Big  percentage  gains  in  a  little 
market  mean  little  in  sales  volume.  It’s 
retail  sales  in  the  big  markets,  the  volume 
and  gains  in  goods  actually  going  over 
the  counter  which  provides  the  true 
guide  to  the  markets  offering  greatest 
sales  opportunities. 

Per  Cent  of  Gains  in  Department  Store 
Sales  Compared  to  a  Year  Ago 

(Source:  Federal  Reserve  Report,  March  24) 


February,  Two  Months, 

Year, 

1942 

1942 

1941 

Baltimore  .  . .  . 

.  37% 

■♦1% 

20% 

MILWAUKEE 

31 

36 

21 

Cleveland  . . . 

.  30 

40 

22 

Philadelphia 

.  30 

37 

16 

Detroit . 

.  28 

36 

21 

St.  Louis  . . . . 

.  25 

34 

17 

Los  Angeles  . . 

.  21 

24 

16 

Newark  . 

.  21 

29 

12 

San  Francisco. 

.  20 

18 

II 

Pittsburgh  .  .  . 

.  17 

32 

16 

Boston  . 

.  15 

28 

12 

Chicago . 

.  14 

25 

10 

As  these  figures  indicate. 

Milwaukee  has 

MARKET  FACTS—ONE  NEWSPAPER  COVER¬ 
AGE  _  "BOOM  TOWN"  CONDITIONS  MAKE 
MILWAUKEE  THE  "ACID  TEST"  MARKET 


had  more  than  its  share  of  war  orders. 
Factory  payrolls— now  nearly  $6,000,- 
000  weekly  in  metropolitan 
Milwaukee  alone  —  have 
doubled  in  two  years.  And  one 
newspaper  reaches  88%  of  all 
families— wage  earners  as  well 
as  factory  owners. 


APRIL 


19  4  2 


The  Chicago  Herald-American 
in  Patriotic  Service 


^  ^  ^ 


Giving  the  people  what  they  want  has 
been  the  publishing  philosophy  of  The 
Chicago  Herald-American  for  more 
than  a  generation.  In  lean  years  and 
in  lush  ones,  it  has  strived  to  help  them. 
To  be  a  “friend  of  the  family"  has  been 
a  genuine  desire. 


Thus  when  the  threats  of  war  grew 
ominously  louder  The  Herald-American 
led  the  way  in  rallying  patriotism 
among  the  citizens  of  America's  second 
largest  market.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  The  Herald- 
American's  "Soldier's  Friend"  that  had 
proved  so  helpful  to  the  service  man  of 
World  War  I.  was  again  put  in  service 
to  answer  the  thousands  of  questions 
that  draft-age  men  would  ask. 


It  sent  the  mothers,  wives,  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  on  the  largest  train  excursion  in 
the  history  of  railroading  to  visit  their 
boys  at  Camp  Forrest  on  Mother's  Day. 
May  9th.  1941.  More  than  3.500  women 
filled  nine  special  trains  on  this  exclusive 
Herald-American  event. 


to  overflowing  with  125.000  liberty- 
loving  citizens. 


Its  “Buy  a  Bomber"  campaign  was  the 
springboard  to  the  government's  inten¬ 
sive  drive  for  the  sale  of  defense 
stamps  and  bonds  in  the  Chicago 
market. 

Herald-American  cooking  schools  held 
in  neighborhood  churches  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  throughout  Chicago  are 
providing  lessons  in  nutrition,  con¬ 
forming  to  the  government's  plan  of 
building  better  bodies  through  the 
preparation  and  \ise  of  proper  foods. 


Endorsed  by  civic  lenders,  church  and 
school  authorities.  The  Herald-Ameri- 
can's  Junior  Victory  Army  has  rallied 
boys  and  girls  between  10  years  and 
18  years  of  age  and  is  rapidly  training 
them  in  salvage  work,  in  air  raid  duties, 
and  in  wartime  gardening.  With  over 
30,000  children  already  signed  up. 
thousands  of  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  continue  to  pour  in  each  week. 


It  organized  and  sponsored  the  first 
camp  shows  for  service  men,  that  later 
were  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  O. 


In  addition  to  these  patriotic  public 
services  The  Herald-American  doily 
devotes  columns  of  space  to  pictures 
and  stories  about  Chicago  men  in  our 
armed  forces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Its  sponsorship  and  support  of  the  first 
"I  Am  an  American"  day  rally  drew 
the  largest  patriotic  gathering  in  the 
history  of  Chicago,  filling  Soldier  Field 


Circulation  for  the  month  of  March  ex¬ 
ceeded  480,00ff  net  paid — the  largest 
evening  circulation  in  Chicago— a  good 
market  for  your  advertising. 


Chicago  Herald-American 

Setter  in  the  at i on' s  SecontI  Market 


represented  nationally  by  the  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


.  .TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 
WITHOUT  FEAE  OE  FAVOE, 
EEGAEDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 
SECT  OE  INTEREST  INVOLVED.” 


^otrk  Simejs 


editor  &  PUBUSHER  • 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

FOUNDED  IN  1884 


April  25,  1942 
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iAP,  Facing  U.  S.  Suit,  Drops  Right 
^Of  Protest;  Chicago  Sun  Barred 


Threatened  Anti-Trust  Action  Overshadows 


Stormy  Meeting  Adopting  Changes  in  By-Laws 


. . .  Applicants'  Exclusive  Contracts  Banned 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


THE  HISTORIC  STEP  of  revoking  protest  rights  and  liberaliz¬ 
ing  rules  governing  admission  of  new  members  was  taken 
by  the  Associated  Press  membership’s  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week  in  the  shadow  of  a  threatened  anti-trust  action 
ag:ainst  the  AP  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold. 

The  requirement  that  an  applicant 


for  AP  membership  must  relinquish 
to  members  his  exclusive  rights  to 
‘any  news  or  picture  service”  was 
adc^ted  by  a  four-fifths  vote  at  the 
meeting  Monday  when  it  gave  up  the 
historic  right  of  protest  for  a  formula 
reimbursing  those  whose  ‘Values  in 
membership”  are  damaged  by  the  new 
member’s  admission.  Election  is  to 


ington  Times-Herald  publisher,  who 
had  applied  for  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  report,  likewise  was  turned  down 
by  a  vote  of  514  to  242. 

Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune,  withdrew  his  own 
request  for  a  projected  evening  paper 
membership  in  Chicago  after  balloting 
was  held  on  the  Chicago  Sun’s  and 


John  S.  Knight,  Detroit  Free  Frets,  left,  chairman  of  the  by-laws  revision  committee, 
George  Longan,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Robert  K4cLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president 
of  the  AP,  pictured  conferring  et  the  rostrum  during  the  meeting. 


be  by  a  majority  instead  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  membership  upon  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  applicant  to  the  member 
or  members  afiected  10%  of  the  total 
amount  of  regular  assessments  paid 
rince  1900,  or  iwt  less  than  three  times 
the  current  annual  assessment,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher. 

Uaprecedeated  Two-Day  Dobato 

Some  of  the  stormiest  debate  in  AP 
annals  was  witnessed  by  the  imprece- 
dented  two-day  meeting  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria’s 
Starlight  Roof.  The  principal  fights 
were  those  involving  members’  rights 
under  proposed  by-law  changes, 
limited  tenure  of  dire^rs,  and  heated 
discussion — with  name-calling — over 
Ihe  Chicago  Sun’s  application  for 
membership. 

Marshall  Field’s  request  for  AP 
morning  service  in  Chicago  was  re¬ 
fused  under  the  newly  adopted  rules 
r^uiring  a  majority  vote  for  admis¬ 
sion.  With  971  ballots  cast,  including 
proxies,  the  vote  was  684  against  ad¬ 
mission  and  287  in  favor. 

Eleanor  Medlll  Patterson,  Wosh- 


Washington  Times-Herald’s  applica¬ 
tions.  Col.  McCormick  explained  that 
he  made  the  application  in  a  tactical 
move  “when  the  pressure  was  very 
severe”  on  the  morning  Tribune  “not 
to  maintain  its  protest  right” — an  ap¬ 
parent  allusion  to  government  inves¬ 
tigators  of  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  to  acquire  an  AP  mem¬ 
bership. 

Col.  McCormick  did  not  speak  at 
the  meeting  against  the  Sun  appli¬ 
cation,  but  ArA  Ward,  Chicago  TVi- 
bune  sports  editor,  took  the  floor  with 
the  proxy  of  the  Norvoich  (Conn.) 
Record  to  make  an  impassioned  15- 
minute  plea  against  admission  of  the 
Sun.  Ward  said  he  represented  the 
3,500  Tribune  employes  whose  job 
security  would  be  threat^ed  if  the 
Sun  were  admitted  in  “one  swift 
action.” 

Tlie  Special  Committee  for  Revision 
of  the  By-Laws  headed  by  John  S. 
Knight,  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  praised 
for  a  “magnificent”  full  year’s  work 
which  John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  declared  had  done  more 


“to  release  the  AP  from  bondage” 
than  any  other  act  since  the  AP  be¬ 
came  a  mutual  newsgathering  associa¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  proposals  offered  by 
Knight’s  membership  committee  to 
modernize  the  by-laws  were  adopted, 
seme  with  minor  chsmges  or  little 
debate,  others  with  numerous  re¬ 
visions  and  considerable  discussion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Tuesday 
session.  President  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  conciurred  with 
Mr.  Ewing’s  remarks  and  declared 
that  “a  tremendous  stride  forward  in 
the  affairs  of  the  AP”  had  been  taken 
by  the  meeting. 

AP  Now  Stronger,  McLean  Says 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  McLean,  “that 
the  AP  is  a  far  stronger  organization 
today,  particularly  since  it  has  adopted 
all  these  by-laws  and  is  beginning 
to  get  in  a  position  where  it  can  ful¬ 
fill  more  fully  its  own  responsibilities.” 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  AP 
membership  was  held  at  10  a.  m. 
Wednesday  at  the  Associated  Press 
Building,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  results  of  balloting  Tuesday 
afternoon  on  proposed  by-law  amend¬ 
ments  involving  the  right  of  members 
to  acquire  the  AP  report  outside  their 
specified  hours  in  morning,  evening 
or  Sunday  fields,  which  measures  were 
offered  to  eliminate  the  competitive 
advantage  of  “outsiders”  using  the 
radio  news  report  in  hours  not  avail¬ 
able  to  AP  members. 

One  of  the  meeting’s  hottest  fights 
raged  over  these  proposed  rules.  Art¬ 
icle  Vn,  Section  8  (a)  (b)  (c),  with 
the  resvdt  that  a  ballot  vote  was  called 
for.  They  failed  of  the  necessary  four- 
fifths  majority  and  were  defeated,  519 
to  254. 

Results  of  the  balloting  on  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  Washington-Times 
Herald  applications  also  were  oflScially 
aimounc^  at  Wednesday’s  adjourned 
session.  The  count  took  all  night 

About  650  editors  and  publishers  of 
AP  papers  were  at  the  meeting,  which 


Clyde  Muchmore, 
Ponce  (Okie.)  Ci  ty 
News;  Hugh  Pov^ll, 
Coffeyvitle  (Kan.) 
Journal,  and  Sen. 
Clyde  Reed,  Parsons 
(Kan.)  Sun  at  the. 
AP  meeting. 


George  T.  Cameron,  San  Francisco  (CeL) 
Chronicle,  left,  and  Basil  Brewer,  New 
Bedford  (Mats.)  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  and  David  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  at  the  AP  meeting.  Behind 
Mr.  Cameron  is  Wm.  N.  Hardy,  manager 
of  the  PNPA. 

traditionally  is  a  one-day  session. 
Old  timers  declared  the  meeting  was 
the  best  attended  in  history  and 
marked  the  first  time  that  two  full 
days  were  devoted  to  discussion. 

Although  a  new  by-law  adopted 
limited  the  number  of  directors’  terms 
to  three,  totaling  nine  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  consecutively,  six  of  the  present 
directors  were  reelected  to  three- 
year  terms.  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  was  chosen  again 
to  represent  membership  in  cities  of 
less  than  50,000  population.  The  five 
other  directors  reelected  are:  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review;  George  B.  Longan,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chicago  Tribune;  L.  K.  Nidiol- 
son.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
and  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Two  New  Vica-Prasidaatt 

Wednesday  the  board  reelected  Mr. 
McLean  president  and  elected  two 
new  vice-presidents.  Houston  Harte, 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard,  was 
named  first  vice-president  succeeding 
Mr.  Ray.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
New  York  Times,  succeeds  Mr.  Perry 
as  second  vice-president,  becoming 
the  first  New  York  City  publisher  to 
serve  as  an  officer  or  director  of  the 
AP  since  the  death  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
seven  years  ago.  The  board  reelected 
all  other  officers  and  all  members  of 
its  Elxecutive  Committee. 

During  floor  discussion  regarding 
directors’  tenure,  lengthy  service  by 
board  members  was  criticized  on  the 
ground  of  “self-perpetuation”  and  de¬ 
fended  on  the  basis  that  experience 
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gained  over  years  on  the  board  is 
valuable  to  the  AP  membership.  A 
provision  to  exclude  vice-presidents 
was  eliminated  in  the  new  rules  on 
tenure  as  finally  adopted,  after  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  vice-presidents  that 
could  be  elected  by  the  directors. 

A  by-law  provision  which  would 
have  required  the  election  of  at  least 
one  director  from  each  of  six  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions  of  the  AP  (Article 
V,  Sea  1  as  proposed  by  the  Knight 
committee  report),  was  dropped. 

The  meeting  adopted  without 
change  the  amendment  defining  hours 
of  publication  (Article  7,  Sec.  6)  as 
it  was  drafted  by  the  Kni^t  commit¬ 
tee.  Hours  were  fixed  as  follows; 

For  morning  newspapers,  7  pjn.  to 
9  ajn.;  for  evening  newspapers,  9 
ajn.  to  7  p.m.:  for  Simday  papers,  7 
pjn.  on  Saturday  to  9  a.m.  on  Sunday. 


H.  W.  Stodgh!ll, 
Philadelphia  (Pa>) 
Bulletin,  R.  W. 
Slocum,  and  D,  S. 
Perrin  also  of  the 
Bulletin,  at  the 
meeting. 


AP 


Oscar  S.  StaufFer,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  and  Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News-Leader  Press  and  Muskogee 
(Okia.)  Phoenix  Times-Democrat,  at  the 
AP  sessions. 


Also  adopted  was  the  committee’s 
proposal  to  relieve  from  their  weekly 
assessments  members  who  are  forced 
tc  suspend  temporarily  because  of 
causes  beyond  their  control  (Article 
IX,  Sec.  11).  Only  floor  revision  of 
this  amendment  empowering  the 
board  to  take  such  action  was  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  phrase  “and  abate  as¬ 
sessments”  before  the  words  “to  per¬ 
mit  continuance  of  memberships.  .  .  ." 

Numerous  minor  changes  eliminat¬ 
ing  by-law  references  to  the  right  of 
protest  were  adopted  without  discus¬ 
sion,  together  with  other  revisions. 

Historic  Mooting 

It  was  one  of  the  liveliest  AP  ses¬ 
sions  in  many  years — and  opinions 
were  expressed  that  it  was  also  the 
most  historic  since  1900.  As  one  mem¬ 
ber  remarked,  “the  repercussions  of 
this  meeting  will  reberverate  down  the 
corridors  of  time  for  the  next  25 
years.” 

Hanging  over  the  meeting  from  its 
start  at  11  a.m.  Monday  was  the 
threat  of  imminent  prosecution  under 
the  anti-trust  law  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  unless  the  AP,  largest  non¬ 
profit  cooperative  newsgathering  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world,  liberalized  its 
by-laws  governing  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

This  threatened  anti-trust  action 
was  discussed  in  the  corridors  and 
over  chairs  at  the  morning  meeting. 
Finally  it  came  out  into  the  open  at 
the  afternoon  session  when  the  board 
of  directors  offered  the  third  amendr 
ment  to  come  before  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  dealing  with  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

By  more  than  a  four-fifths  vote  the 
board’s  recommendation  liberalizing 
requirements  of  admission  to  member¬ 


ship  was  adopted  after  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion.  Debate  was  interrupted  while  a 
conference  committee  consisting  of 
two  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  several  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  for  Revision  of  the  By- 
Laws  met  to  rephrase  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  board  at  the  afternoon 
session.  More  discussion  of  the 
changes  followed  but  opponents  of  the 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  historic 
right  of  protest  were  unable  to  muster 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  defeat 
it 

In  the  discussion  over  new  members 
relinquishing  exclusive  rights  in  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  news  or  picture  ser¬ 
vices,  Mr.  Knight  inquired  “by  what 
authority  could  the  applicant  compel 
these  services  to  deliver?”  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  a  direc¬ 
tor,  said:  “He’s  getting  the  AP;  why 
shouldn’t  he  deliver?”  Once  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked:  “Will  this  pass  the 
Department  of  Justice?” 

H.  B.  Snyder,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  declared  that  his  paper  had 
paid  $60,000  to  AP  in  12  years  of  mem¬ 
bership,  and  it  also  had  U.P.  and  INS 
service.  “Our  money  rights  in  these 
contracts  are  six  or  seven  times  the 
amount  of  the  AP  membership  in  cash 
value  from  now  on  if  we  adopt  this,” 
he  said. 

The  conference  committee  elimi¬ 
nated  as  “unwise”  the  preamble  to 
the  board’s  amendment  which  advised 
the  meeting  that  “the  Department  of 
Justice  has  declared,  through  a  series 
of  communications  to  the  officers  of 


this  corporation  and  in  personal  inter¬ 
views  following  an  examination  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press,  that 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  anti-trust  law.” 

The  preamble  also  had  stated  that 
“this  corporation,  through  its  officers 
and  directors,  has  been  placed  on  no¬ 
tice  that  certain  changes  must  be  made 
in  its  method  of  electing  members  or 
that  it  will  incur  the  risk  of  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  courts  which,  if  successful, 
could  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  thus 
jeopardizing  the  existing  rights  of  all 
members  and  impairing  the  value  of 
their  newspaper  properties.” 

Seeh  to  Moot  U.  S.  Objoctions 

Concluding,  the  preamble  which  was 
finally  omitted  resolved  that  “this 
board  of  directors,  having  in  mind  the 
protection  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  membership,  and  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  corporation’s  by-laws 
which  it  recommends  to  the  entire 
membership  for  ratification.” 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  a  member  of  the  board,  pre¬ 
ceded  his  reading  of  the  board's  reso¬ 
lution  with  a  statement  which  de¬ 
clared.  “At  this  annual  meeting  the 
Associated  Press  confronts  the  most 
important  problem  that  has  arisen 
since  its  organization  in  the  year  1900. 
That  problem  is  the  revision  of  its 
by-laws  in  conformity  with  the  view 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  officially 


expressed  in  written  communicaticsj 
and  personal  interviews.” 

The  statement  added  that  “the  desire 
of  a  number  of  publishers  to  share  h 
the  Associated  Press  services”  resulte; 
in  reexamination  by  the  anti- trust  di 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Justiel 
of  those  by-laws  provisions  whki 
govern  election  to  membership. 

“The  board  does  not  believe  it  exaj 
gerates  the  danger  to  the  whole  stni; 
ture  of  the  Associated  Press  shoii; 
such  action  be  brought  to  determir-P 
whether  those  provisions  are  in  cot 
fiict  with  the  law,”  the  statement  con 
tinued.  “Such  an  action  could  b 
brought  by  the  department  either  a 
a  criminal  or  civil  procedure,  or  t;. 
an  individual  in  a  civil  action. 

Araold  Writes  McLean 

“We  are  advised  by  counsel  that 
such  an  action  were  successful 
would  be  impossible  to  predict  the 
gravity  of  the  effect  upon  the  AP 
The  least  that  could  be  expected 
would  be  that  membership  would  bt 
opened  to  any  applicant  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  kind  to  existing  mem 
bers.  This  has  promoted  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee  (on  by-law  revi¬ 
sion)  and  the  board  of  directors  to 
propose  amendments  designed 
meet  the  objections  of  the  department  Q 
and  still  give  protection  to  members.’ 

Mr.  Knowland  said  the  by-law  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  under  challenge  B 
that  by  which  an  existing  member 
may,  through  the  right  of  proteiL 
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M’Leish  Asks  AP  Members 


To  Fight  Axis  Propaganda 


C.  M.  Palmer  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Newt 
Press,  left,  and  S.  A.  Perkins,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  &  Olympian,  two  of  tho 
oldest  AP  members. 


A  GOVERNMENTAL  CALL  to  the 
press  to  use  all  the  resources  at  its 
command  to  combat  the  Axis  propa¬ 
gandists’  “strategy  of  fraud”  with  a 
“strategy  of  truth”  was  voiced  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  and  Libra¬ 
rian  of  Congress,  at  the  42nd  annual 
Associated  Press  membership  luncheon 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Monday. 

Warning  that  an  Axis  peace  offen¬ 
sive  is  “in  the  cards  for  this  summer,” 
Mr.  MacLeish  declared  it  was  the  duty 
of  American  journalists  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  fight  this  propaganda  campaign 
with  their  own  weapons — ideas  and 
words — ^so  that  the  American  public 
would  not  be  misled. 

Hitt  "JoHrnalistic  Saboteart" 

The  O.F.F.  director  also  called  upon 
the  press  to  clean  its  own  house  of 
“the  malingerer  and  the  vicious  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  not  working  for  complete 
freedom  in  victory.”  Referring  to 
what  he  termed  “journalistic  sabo- 
teims,”  Mr.  MacLeish  asserted  the 
press  must  police  itself  “not  only  to 
avoid  necessity  of  a  policing  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  nei^er  government 
nor  the  press  desires,  but  also  to  put  it¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  perform  the  duties 


it  has  traditionally  undertaken  in 
American  life.” 

Mr.  MacLeish  attained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  prominent  offi¬ 
cial  to  address  two  important  Conven¬ 
tion  Week  functions  in  recent  years. 
His  address  to  more  than  700  AP  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  guests  at  the  Monday 
membership  luncheon  followed  a  talk 
before  the  luncheon  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the 
Waldorf  April  17. 

Getting  immediately  to  his  warning 
of  an  Axis  offensive  on  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  front,  now  in  the  making,  and  the 
implications  of  this  development  to 
American  newspapers,  Mr.  MacLeish 
said  the  question  is:  “What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

“And  by  ‘we,’  ”  he  added,  “I  mean 
those  of  us  in  government  and  the 
press  who  are  charged  with  certain 
responsibilities  in  this  regard — how 
are  we  going  to  prepare  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  this  danger? 
How  are  we  going  to  warn  them  of 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  before  it  is  too  late?” 

These  questions  are  “your  business,” 
he  told  his  audience,  because  “a  peace 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


deny  admission  to  an  applicant.  He 
read  a  letter  sent  April  7  by  Thurman 
Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  anti-trust  division, 
to  Mr.  McLean,  the  AP  president 
which  gave  the  department’s  attitude 
on  the  AP  by-laws. 

“The  Attorney  General  has  referred 
to  me,”  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  under  date 
of  April  7,  1942,  “your  letter  of  March 
18,  1942,  in  which  you  ask  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  the  matter  of  its 
investigation  of  the  operations  of  t^ 
by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  admissions  to 
membership. 

Sees  Compatitors  Ezcladed 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  ad¬ 
mission  to  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  depends  upon  an  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  rmguided  by  the  application  of 
any  standards.  All  other  considera¬ 
tions  aside,  any  such  provision  would 
permit  an  applicant  to  be  excluded 
without  consideration  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  its  merits. 

“Since  the  provision  now  in  eff^ 
has  operated  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  direct  competitors  of  existing  mem- 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Three  ANPA  Speakers  Support 
Government  Paid  Advertising 


Stand  Taken  by  Dear,  Tripp  and  Hoy  . . . 
Present  Officers  Reelected  os  AOTA 
Winds  Up  3-Day  Session  in  New  York 
By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


THREE  top  speakers  at  the  American 

Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  this  week  urged 
the  government  to  use  paid  advertis¬ 
ing. 

ANPA  president  Walter  M.  Dear, 
who  was  reelected  for  another  term, 
refuted  the  arguments  that  govern¬ 
ment  use  of  advertising  would  affect 


Tripp’s  talk  before  the  Wednesday 
session  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
in  which  he  criticized  unsound  selling 
methods. 

Mr.  Tripp’s  resolution  put  the  con¬ 
vention  on  record  as  opposing  (1) 
efforts  by  newspaper  salesmen  to  in¬ 
duce  distributors  and  retailers  to  ex¬ 
ert  pressure  upon  advertisers  to 


At  the  ANPA  Wednesday  afternoon  session  devoted  to  advertising  are,  left  to  right: 
Miller  McClintock,  Advertising  Council;  Paul  West,  president,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers;  William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  general  manager,  New  York  Sun. 


the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
press  or  indicate  a  lack  of  patriotism 
by  the  fourth  estate. 

Frank  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  declared  his 
support,  but  warned  that  an  unwise 
solicitation  of  the  government  account 
might  lead  to  a  subsidy  of  the  press. 
Hoy  Spooks  for  Small  Doillot 
The  third  supporter  of  the  plan  was 
Frank  S.  Hoy  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Sun  &  Journal  who  was  chairman  of 
the  small  dailies  meeting.  Mr.  Hoy 
suggested  that  the  government  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  prepared  by  the  “ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  of  this  country  that 
know  how  to  do  it.” 

Winding  up  the  session  on  Thursday 
the  convention  adopted  three  reso¬ 
lutions.  Six  board  members  were 
also  chosen  at  the  adjournment 
meeting. 

The  first  resolution  put  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  record  as  pledging  “our  in¬ 
dividual  and  unswerving  support  to 
our  conunander-in-chief  in  this  hour 
of  national  crisis,  and  our  willingness 
as  individuals  to  share  in  all  responsi¬ 
bility  which  American  citizenship  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  to  the  end  that  victory 
shall  be  achieved  and  free  men  shall 
be  forever  free.” 

The  second  resolution  commends  the 
newsboys  for  their  efforts  in  selling 
war  bonds  and  stamps. 

The  third,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hoy, 
is  an  elaboration  of  part  of  Frank 


switch,  split  or  extend  advertising 
schedules  by  intimating  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  product  will  be  discontinued 
if  the  request  is  not  complied  with. 

(2)  appeals  by  newspaper  salesmen 
to  officials  not  connected  with  a  com¬ 
pany's  advertising. 


(3)  continued  solicitation  of  an  ac¬ 
count  after  an  advertiser’s  final  list 
has  been  completed  or  his  appropria¬ 
tion  used  up. 

Besides  Mr.  Dear,  other  officers  re¬ 
elected  were: 

Vice-President:  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe. 

Secretary:  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Treasurer:  Wm.  G.  Chandler, 

Scripps-Howard  Papers. 

BTve  directors  were  reelected  for 
two  year  terms.  They  are:  George  C. 
Diggers,  Atlanta  Journal;  Howard 
Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Ted  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News;  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express;  and  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

William  F.  Schmick  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  was  appointed  to  fill  a  one-year 
term  loft  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Jerome  D.  Bamum,  who  retires  from 
the  board  because  of  leaving  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Mr.  Bamum  recently 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post- Standard. 

Tripp  Hitt  "Me  Too”  Selling 

Approximately  650  publishers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  annual  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Foremost  in  their 
considerations  were  how  to  conserve 
the  materials  of  newspajjer  produc¬ 
tion;  how  to  maintain  that  advertising 
which  is  as  yet  unaffected  by  the 
war;  and  how  to  obtain  new  linage 
to  replace  advertising  lost  through 
conversion  of  industries  to  war  work. 

The  old  “business  as  usual”  homily 
was  forgotten  as  the  delegates  heard 
Mr.  Dear  describe  not  only  the  hard¬ 
ships  ahead,  but  the  important  public 
war  trust  of  the  newspaper. 

After  a  general  meeting  on  news¬ 
paper  practices  and  policies  held 
Wednesday  morning,  the  convention 
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AP,  facing  U.  S.  anti-trust  suit,  drops 
right  of  protest.  (Page  9) 

MacLEISH  asks  AP  members  to  fight 
Axis  propaganda.  (Page  10) 

SMALL  dailies  publishers  study  ways 
to  solve  war  problems.  (Page  13) 
ASNE  to  vote  on  question  of  U.  S.  paid 
advertising.  (Page  17) 

U.  S.  bureau  chiefs  appeal  for  press 
support.  (Page  18) 

NNPA  members  resolved  to  turn  pro¬ 
motion  into  war  effort.  (Page  19) 
NEWSPRINT  conservation  recommen¬ 
dations  made.  (Page  20) 
NEWSPRINT  is  biggest  fleet  Street 
problem.  (Page  24) 

KINGSBURY  SMITH  named  Holmes 
Trophy  winner.  (Page  30) 

U.P.  executives  study  war  news  prob¬ 
lems  in  New  York.  (Page  32) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  circulations  are 
stable  despite  price  rises.  (Page  52) 
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tion  rates.  (Page  63) 

FAST  release  of  war  news  urged  by 
Palmer  Hoyt.  (Page  86) 

PRESTON  LOW  discusses  collective 
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CHICAGO  and  N.  Y.  representatives 
form  national  group.  (Page  111.) 
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George  N.  Dale,  new  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee,  has 
practiced  law  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  City,  where  he 
has  represented  various  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests,  including  the  ANPA.  He  has  had 
several  years  experience  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  and  the  F.B.I.,  and  has 
served  as  State's  Attorney  in  Vermont. 

heard  hard-hitting  Frank  Tripp  criti¬ 
cize  the  “me  too”  type  of  newspaper 
selling  and  the  solicitation  of  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  in  the  form  of  a  gov- 
enunent  subsidy  of  the  press. 

Another  highlight  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  was  a  report  by  ANA 
President  Paul  West  on  the  future 
advertising  plans  of  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  biggest  national  advertisers. 

Mr.  West  reported  that  an  up-to- 
the-minute  canvass  of  leading  ANA 
advertisers  revealed  that: 

(1)  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
advertisers  questioned  plan  to  spend 
approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  newspaper  advertising  this 
year  as  they  did  in  1941. 

(2)  Nineteen  percent  are  planning 
on  increased  newspaper  advertising. 

(3)  Twenty-nine  per  cent  indicate 
that  their  advertising  expenditures  in 
newspapers  will  be  decreased. 

(4)  ^venteen  per  cent  of  all  report¬ 
ing  companies  indicated  that  they  use 
but  very  little  newspaper  space. 

Other  speakers  at  the  Bureau’s 
meeting  were  William  A.  Thomson, 
Bureau  director;  H.  J.  Heinz,  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.;  Miller  McClin¬ 
tock,  executive  director  of  the  newly 
formed  Advertising  Council,  and  Fred 
Dickinson,  Bureau  sales  manager. 

Stotos  Burooo't  Policy 

Mr.  Tripp  captured  the  spotlight 
both  with  his  frank  appraisal  of  news¬ 
paper  selling  methods,  and  his  outright 
statements  on  government  use  of  paid 
advertising. 

Mr.  Tripp  said  that  newspaper  space 
should  be  sold  to  the  govenunent  only 
on  a  sound  basis  and  in  conjunction 
of  recognition  of  other  media.  He 
said  the  government  should  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  same  way  as 
any  big  commercial  advertiser.  He 
took  a  resolution  on  government  use 
of  paid  advertising  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  rejected  this  week  and 
said  that  with  the  addition  of  one 
sentence,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

He  read  it  as  follows: 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  any  govenunent 
policy  which  may  be  construed,  or 
has  resemblance  to  a  war-time  sub¬ 
sidy  of  the  American  press,  since  such 
a  policy  might  gravely  endanger  the 
news  and  editorial  integrity  of  the 
newspapers. 

“The  patriotic  services  of  the  Amer- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 


Photographed  as 
they  were  entering 
the  Wednesday 
Advertising  Bureau 
ANPA  session  are, 
left  to  right:  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  M. 
Dear,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal;  How¬ 
ard  Davit,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  and 
William  G.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


ican  ira  nem  ^ve  been,  ud  must  vertisers  who  maintain  facilities  for 
be,  evaluated  m  teiTO  of  doU^.  contacts. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  30-May  1 — Advertising 
and  sales  promotion  conference, 
auspices  of  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

May  1-2  —  Louisiana  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

May  1-2 — Mid-Continent  Sales 
and  Advertising  Conference, 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Feder¬ 
ated  Advertising  Club,  Chicago. 

May  2-3 — War  Survey  results, 
14th  annual  Newspaper  Week, 
meetings.  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder. 

May  3 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio,  convention,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

May  4-5 — ^Illinois  Newspaper 
Markets,  annual  meeting,  Le- 
land  Hotel,  Springfield. 


newspapers  of  the  nation,  as  distin- 


see  him  in  newspapers.” 

(4)  tone  down  or  weed  out  of  the 


goished  from  honorable  and  orderly  ! 

presentation  to  government  of  the  ad-  organization^  Ao^ 


presentation  to  government 
vantages  of  advertising.” 


The  phrase  which  I  have  added  - 

begins  with  the  words,  ‘as  distin-  TnPP  said  that  d  Aese  steps 

guLhed  from,’  Mr.  Tripp  explained,  could  not  be  taken,  publishere  should 
hope  that  no  editor  would  object  *  expect  no  more  than  you  have  and 
to  that  addition.  One  who  would  needs  even  less  of  it. 

to  learn  much  of  honest  advertis-  In  In  discussion  of  goveminnt  u^ 
ing’s  place  in  the  preservation  of  a  of  paid  advertising  Mr.  Tnpp  said 


rtisers  who  maintain  facilities  for  Umversi^  v^lumbus.  Eiamlnlng  th*  ANPA  winning  monograpk 

^„ch  contacts  4-5— Illinois  Newspaper  of  Mitt  Ann*  Diamond  of  Syracut*  Uni- 

We  oppose  any  solicitation  or  action  .-v  lika  eentlemrn  if  the  iob  Markets,  annual  meeting,  Le-  vartiiy  School  of  Journalltm  ara  Jarom*  D. 

which  may  be  construed  ^  an  effort  ,  ,  j  '  ^  land  Hotel,  Springfield.  Barnum,  laff,  chairman  of  fh*  NafioMi 

to  bring  pressure  upon  the  govern-  “  -  Council  of  Profattional  Education  for 

ment  to  buy  advertising  space  in  the  .  .  .  ^  ®  said.  ‘‘We  are  being  hurt  badly  by  Journalitm.  and  Lyl*  Spancar,  daan  of 

-  '  - - -  -  ‘”(4n>~  out  ol  the  own  stupidity.  W.  dl  iu  it  «»  V...» 

les  organizations  those  individuals  u  we  get  out  we  all  mt^  get  out  papers  figured  in  he’s  got  to  sell 
id  practices  which  have  brought  “  so“d  unbroken  rank.  Wadiington  a  better  than  ^,000,001 

is  curse  upon  us.  »  annual  order. 

Mr.  Tripp  said  that  if  these  steps  7™.  “Well  maybe  that  shouldn’t  be  too 

uld  not  be  taken,  publishers  should  adverusmg  in  all  of  the  wgl^  hard.  The  automotive  industry  alow 

ixpect  no  more  than  you  have  and  spends  more  than  that  any  average 

-eTless  of  it.”  Umted  States  is  g».07  cort  of  year  and  so  does  the  food  industr^ 

In  his  discussion  of  government  use  5^.572  and  the  cost  of  jjj  newspapers  alone  and  for  national 


and  practices  which  have  brought 


free  and  independent  press.” 


there  were  two  viewpoints  harmful 


a  page  a  week  for  a  year,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  in  all  dailies  is  $15,785,777. 


linage  only,  exclusive  of  all  local  au¬ 
tomotive  and  food.  Advinlising  hai 


Turning  from  government  adver-  to  newspapers.  One,  that  the  govern-  “Even  if  it  exista,  I  luve  no  average  made  the  American  automobile  ^ 

tising  to  newspaper  selling,  Mr.  TYipp  ment  should  use  every  newspaper  in  advertising  rate  for  the  weeUi^  but  most  for  the  money  that  the  world 

gain-  the  country  because  newspapers  are  know  there  are  some  11,000  of  lias  ever  known. 

“The  gist  of  this  whole  talk  is  the  backbone  of  wartime  morale  and  them.  It  s  pretty  sure  that  a  go^  wny  “But  government  cannot  stop  at  30 

expressed  in  my  next  sentence  which  are  giving  freely  of  space  and  effort.  census  of  their  rates  millions^  Certainly  we  are  not  naive 

I  ask  you  to  remember  if  you  reject  The  other  damaging  viewpoint  is  govemmen  enough  to  think  that  the  radio,  maga- 


all  else  I  say: 


that  government  should  do  no  adver- 


“The  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  tising,  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  waste 
plenty  of  newspapers  are  being  turned  of  public  funds,  a  step  toward  govern- 


advertising  available. 

“Let’s  say  there  are  11,000  weeklies 


zine  and  billboard  boys  are  going  to 
sit  in  the  grandstand  drinking  pop 


down  cold  more  and  more  every  day  ment  domination  of  the  press  and  a  $25  a  week,  which  I  do  not  think  Washington  with  30  millions  or  any 
because  important  advertisers  are  decrease  of  public  confidence  in  the  would  buy  a  page  a  week.  On  that  part  of  it.  By  the  time  they  got  theirs 


and  arbitrarily  allocate  an  average  of  while  the  newspapers  walk  out  <rf 
$25  a  week,  which  I  do  not  think  Washington  with  30  millions  or  any 


afraid  to  use  newspapers. 

Praises  Newspaper  Reps 


newspapers. 

He  said  these  viewpoints  were  ex¬ 


basis  the  cost  would  be  $1,300  per  —^ind  they’re  patriots  too  you  know- 
paper  per  year.  That  isn’t  much  per  the  figure  woiddn’t  yet  be  up  to  that 


“Tn,  ,1  tViov  pressed  by  “well  meaning  friends  of  capita  but  the  cost  for  the  whole  fantastic  340  millions,  nor  near  it.  It 

,,  .jf®.®  ?  Y®  .^®P  _  y  the  press  who  are  not  familiar  with  would  be  $14,300,000  for  weeklies.  would  be  a  minimiun  of  60  millions." 

the  functions  of  advertising.”  “So  when  the  all-out  government  Farther  along  in  his  speech  Mr. 

“Much  of  the  fault  is  our  own,”  he  advertising  advocate  gets  all  his  news- 


advertise  in  newspapers  the  way  they 
wish,  to  extent  they  think  wise  and 
in  the  places  they  want,  life  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  not  worth  living  and 
what’s  worse,  sometimes  they  suffer 
direct  sales  loss  because  of  their 
varied  forms  of  interference.” 

Mr.  Tripp  emphasized  twice  in  his 
speech  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  newspaper  representatives.  He 
said  he  could  produce  instances  where 
special  reps  jeopardized  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  their  employers  by  re¬ 
strained  selling,  and  he  commended 
them  for  “going  out  on  their  own, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  amplify  the 


The  Achievements  of  the 
Press  in  Public  Service 

By  ANNE  DIAMOND 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Student  at  University  oi 
Syracuse  School  oi  Journalism 


(Prize-wiiming  Monograph  Sub¬ 
mitted  in  ANPA  1942  Monograph 
Contest.) 


“So  when  the  all-out  government  Farther  along  in  his  specdi  Mr. 
idvertising  advocate  gets  all  his  news-  Tripp  said;  “If  I  were  asked,  I’d  go 

on  any  witness  stand  in  the  land  and 
_  a  f  declare  my  belief  that  the  most  costly, 

O ATITC  Y ri ^  most  threatening  idle  machines  in 

^  America  today  are  the  machines 

which  could  turn  out  a  minimum  of 
Ar  ®  page  a  week  in  this  country’s  news¬ 

papers.  And  any  fact  seeking  man  in 
government,  willing  to  accept  the  ac- 
..  I  complishment  record  of  newspaper 

at  Umversity  ol  advertising  for  those  who  year  after 

rliam  year  buy  many  times  as  much,  can 

advocate  such  a  government  program 
into  newspaper  history.  I  read  of  with  conscientious  justification  that  H 
autocratic  governments  and  ignor-  most  patriotic  act;  and  in 

ance  plodding  wearisomely  along  the  months,  not  years,  observe  tlw  miracle 


Bureau  s  metho^  of ^llmg.  •  ^  „  r-*-  'ru:  road  of  humanity  while  news  report-  take  place,  an  America  that  knows 

“The  fault,  Mr.  Tnpp  said,  lies  TfflS  is  to  Mr.  Average  Citizen.  Tim  ^ng  was  by  mouth  or  by  letter.  When  where  it  is  going,  what  it  is  fighting 

right  in  our  own  offices  in  our  own  is  to  toe  Common  Man.  Not  only  j  locked  for  newspapers  comparable  for  why  it  must  work  and  work  and 

advertising  departments,  in  our  in-  to  yo^  but  about  you.  You  sre.  Sir,  ^  present-day  press,  there  were  hurry,  what  the  cost  will  be  if  it  fails; 
femal  jealousy  one  of  toe  other,  in  it  s  toe  litUe  prople  timt  make  toe  people  live  in  this  America  so  solidly  behind  its  fi^t- 

the  instructions  to  and  the  nagging  i^eels  go  roimd.  ^  its  important  ^orld  for  many  centuries  without  a  ^rs  and  its  government  that  this  war 

of  our  representatives:  while  we  water  that  they  imderstand  somet^g  as  newspaper.  I  had  to  span  the  cen-  ^jil  ^  won  mont^  perhaps  years 

at  toe  mouth  for  every  last  line  of  copy  y^tal  as  the  newspaper,  especially  dur-  to  the  “Acta  Diuma”  of  Rome  earlier  and  the  precious  lives  of  toou- 

to  beat  some  record  or  crow  about  ^  e  vrar  when  toe  newspaper  counts  to  find  remarkable  news  reporting.  sands  of  our  boys  saved  from  death 
••  for  so  much.  — -  •  •  -  -  •  - — »- 


linage  supremacy. 

“Grant^  that  some  specials  are  at 


“It  thundered  and  an  oak  was  struck  foj.  Qvir  delay.” 


I  bought  my  paper  last  night  just  with  lightning  on  that  part  of  the 


fault,  toe  blame  still  lies  with  us.  as  I  always  do.  I  tossed  out  three  Mount  Palatine  called  Summa  Bella, 


Mr.  Tripp  said  he  hoped  he  had 
“made  it  clear  that  I  think  the  goV' 


Specials  work  for  us.  We  control,  al-  pennies  for  sixteen  pages  print  early  in  the  afternoon.  A  fray  hap-  ‘  have  a  sound 

most  own  their  business.  They  are  It’s  a  matter  of  habit;  we  Americans  pen^  in  a  tavern  at  the  lower  end  of  j,j„e_tisinB  nroerara  in  the  hands  of 

our  agents.  There  is  nothing  they  do  are  brought  up  on  newspapers.  And  the  Banker’s  Street  in  which  the  -j^e-tisinc  men  who  have  demo"* 

In  our  behalf  we  cannot  prevent  toem  on  the  bus  newspapers  were  every-  keeper  of  the  Hog-In- Armour  Tav-  in  swav  mass  osy- 

doing.”  where.  But  did  these  people  realize  em  was  dangerously  wounded.  Ter-  ^ 

Lists  Tkase  S.ggestioas  what  a  newspaper  does,  what  it  ac-  tinius  toe  AedileJ^^  toe  tutors  ^ 

^  j  4.U  j  complishes?  A  newspaper,  I  began  for  sellmg  meat  which  had  not  been  "“y  “  ,  nj*. 

Mr.  Tripp  rad  there  was  to  code  or  confidently  to  myself,  achieves  .  .  .  inspected  by  toe  overseers  of  toe  mar-  I  spent  16  years  with  toe  publii^ 


Lists  Tkas*  Saggastioas  what  a  newspaper  does,  what  it  ac-  tinius  toe  AedileJJi^  toe  tutors  ukeT^randSi  man. 

^  j  4.U  j  complishes?  A  newspaper,  I  began  for  sellmg  meat  which  had  not  been  "“y  “  ,  nj*. 

Mr.  Tripp  there  was  to  code  or  confidently  to  myself,  achieves  .  .  .  inspected  by  toe  overseers  of  toe  mar-  I  spent  16  years  with  toe  puhlit^ 
proeram  that  knew  of  that  cotod  uh  .  .  .  it  achieves  .  .  .  WeU,  there’s  kets.  The  fine  is  to  be  employed  in  and  news-release  boys  to  whom  ^ 
repair  toe  situation.  But  he  suggested  news,  and  the  advertising.  We  building  a  diapel  to  toe  Temple  of  job  now  is  entrusteiL  I  ^e  ^  , 
that  ^  foUowmg  steps  were  neces-  get  ^  kinds  of  information  and  news,  the  G^dess  Tellus.”  they  are  all  right,  but  for  thu  colo^ 

to  o'o*’®  constructive  selling:  and  merchandising.  .  .  .  Rome’s  “Acta  Diurna,”  candidly  task,  the  greatest  advertising  j 

(1)  make  It  safe  for  adyerham  to  Then  I  realized  that  I  couldn’t  an-  brief,  publitoed  the  daily  events  of  America  ever  faced,  they  are 

u*p  our  medium  as  they  wi^  without  swer!  What  does  a  new^aper  Rome.  The  RomanSt  regarding  it  as  equipped,  they  don’t  know  ™ 

tearing  their  organization  apart.  achieve?  a  pubUc  institution,  placed  diw  paper  it  and  they  are  getting  nowhere. 

(2)  be  content  to  present  your  case  To  get  a  fuller  picture  of  a  common-  in  toe  Hall  of  Liberty.  At  toe  death  “I  also  ho^  I  have 

to  the  agencies  or  departments  of  ad-  place  American  habit  I  read  back  (Continued  on  page  99)  (Continued  on  page  108) 


uar  our  medium  as  they  wito  without  swer! 


get  all  kinds  of  information  and  news,  the  Goddess  Tellus.” 
and  merchandising.  .  .  .  Rome’s  “Acta  Di 

Then  I  realized  that  I  couldn’t  an-  brief,  publitoed  the 


tearing  their  organization  apart. 

(2)  be  content  to  present  your  case 


achieve? 

To  get  a  fuller  picture  of  a  common- 


to  the  agencies  or  departments  of  ad-  place  American  habit  I  read  back 
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Small  Dailies  Publishers  Study 
Ways  to  Solve  War  Problems 

See  Solution  for  Difficult  Days  Ahead  in 
Exploiting  New  Ad  Fields,  Raising  Circulation 
Rotes,  Cutting  Size  of  Papers 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


there  are  difficult  days  ahead  for  He  said  the  present  "wasteful  pub-  approximately  50  cities  in  this  coun-  their  own  thi^ing.  We  are  not  go- 
the  U.  S.  daily  newspaper  business,  licity  efforts”  are  accomplishing  little  try  have  lost  a  source  of  news  in-  'ing  to  win  this  war  by  surrendering 
for  the  smaller  papers,  and  more  than  filling  the  waste  baskets  in  formation— a  medium  for  public  dis-  our  righte;  by  deceiving  the  people; 
an,.;,  publisher’s  ingenuity  as  well  as  all  the  daily  newsapper  offices  in  the  mission — and  all  the  other  advantages  by  refraining  from  constructive  cri- 
that  of  every  member  of  his  staff,  will  country.  He  noted  that  the  daily  that  go  along  with  the  privileges  and  ticism;  by  Pollyanna  talk  of  victories 

have  to  be  called  into  play  to  keep  press  “cannot  possibly  print  the  ill-  benefits  of  a  free  press.”  won  when  we  have  actually  lost;  by 

down  the  mortality  rate  of  newspapers  conceived  and  silly  publicity  that  is  Referring  to  General  Douglas  Mac-  withholding  casualty  lists;  by  making 

during  the  trying  days  to  come.  being  poured  into  their  offices  by  the  Arthur’s  recent  statement  to  newsmen  war  seem  easy  when  we  know  that 

Virgin  fields  will  have  to  be  found  hundr^  of  so-called  public  relation  in  Australia  that  his  main  purpose  is  it  is  going  to  require  ‘blood,  sweat 
for  exploitation  by  newspaper  adver-  agents  or  offices  of  the  government.”  “not  to  suppress  news  but  to  get  and  tears.’ 
tising  departments,  circulation  rates  However,  he  pointed  out,  the  news-  news  for  you,”  Mr.  Hoy  said  U.  S.  Ad  Problems  Studied 

must  be  increased  to  take  up  the  slack  papers  of  the  country  do  not  want  any  newspapers  “are  telling  the  people  the  ..jyjany  of  us  can  remember  the  last 
in  ad  revenue,  economies  must  be  ef-  subsidy  from  their  government,  adding  truth,  addmg.  It  is  our  greatest  re-  ^ 

fected  in  every  department  throughout  “the  free  press  is  not  for  sale.  spo^ibility  during  thU  critical  war  jj^ow  that  this  war  is  going  to  be 

the  plant,  the  size  of  papers  will  have  "The  use  of  paid  advertising  space  period  to  see  that  the  public  continues  j^^re  cosUy  and  more  difficult  to  win. 

to  be  held  down,  in  general,  a  uni-  by  the  goverrment  should  be  bought  to  get  Ae  tmth.  ^^e  people  of  America  the 

versal  tightening  of  the  belt  will  have  because  it  is  the  most  economical  way  Mr.  Hoy  hit  what  he  term^  van-  good  or  bad,  and  they  have 


Cranston  Williams, 
ANPA  general  man¬ 
ager,  center,  dis¬ 
cusses  a  subject 
after  the  ANPA 
small  dallies  session 
Tuesday  as  Clara 
Marshall,  treasurer. 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  left,  and 
Frank  S.  Hoy,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun  & 
Journal,  small  dailies 
chairman,  listen. 


■  to  dislocation  of  budgets  by  the  war 
occupied  most  of  the  opening  session 
Tuesday  morning. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune,  said  a  Garden  School 
conducted  by  his  newspaper  offered  a 

_  good  source  of  linage.  He  said  the 

prospects  for  ads  and  cooperation  in 
the  holding  of  such  a  school  are  both 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  which 
S"*  ''  include  seed  firms,  nurseries,  hard- 
e  (t^hio)  News-  paints  and  glass,  department 

!ppall'"*Pough^ 

psie  (N.  Y.)  sources  of  service  and  supply, 
rspapers;  Harry  plou  of  the  Tribune  Garden 

Bunker,  Spiedel  School,  he  said,  calls  for  firms  coop- 
wspapers;  and  crating  in  the  promotion  of  the  school 
lard  E.  Coons,  to  use  at  least  30  indies  of  space  in 
ghkeepsie  News-  the  paper  and  at  least  10  inches  each 
lers,  left  to  right,  day  the  promotion  runs.  Most  of  the 
the  small  dailies  stores  run  more  than  the  required 
meeting.  amount,  he  said. 

School  Prodaeod  UBogo 
£lach  cooperating  firm  is  given  IS 
feet  by  six  feet  at  the  School  to  dis¬ 
play  and  promote  its  merchandise. 
The  firm  furnishes  all  material  and 
stands  all  expense  of  building  the 
booth,  according  to  Mr.  Baker. 

The  News  Tribune’s  Garden  School, 
held  last  February  for  three  days, 
resulted  in  total  space  nm  of  800 
inches  and  was  followed  two  weeks 
later  by  a  double  spread  two  succeed¬ 
ing  weeks,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

John  Wohlers,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
outlined  ways  in  which  papers  might 
approach  advertisers,  one  of  which 
was  to  stress  to  the  advertiser  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  his  name  before 
the  newspaper  reading  public. 

Mr.  Wohlers  pointed  out  that  there 
will  be  substitute  merchandise  on  the 
(Continved  on  page  98) 


William  Wallace, 
Toronto  Star;  Joyce 
Swan,  MInnaapoli* 
Star-Journal  and 
Tribune;  and  Stanley 
Hawks,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and 
Tribune,  left  to  right, 
prior  to  the  ANPA 
small  dailies  sessions. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CT  Qi  1 1  censors  are  a  U.  S.  war  in  history,  and  said  of  the  transoceanic 

•  correspondents’ most  trying  problems,  movement:  “These  massive  forces  will 

O  D  ■  But  little  can  be  done  about  them,  not  only  help  to  defend  Australia. 

■^0GS  nUSSlCiriS  the  Times  man  said,  and  every  man  They  are  taking  with  them  large  quan- 

^  ^  tries  to  solve  them  to  the  best  of  his  titles  of  materials  to  be  used  to  build 

0©f©CftlTlCI  NCIZIS  ability.  the  foundations  for  a  great  offensive 

^  Mr.  Sulzberger  has  the  unique  dis-  against  the  Japanese.  Every  ship  in 

N.  Y.  Times  Writer  Home  tinction  of  being  referred  to  as  “a  every  convoy  is  a  load  of  concentrated 
*  *  ,  creepmg  tarantula,  going  from  coun-  hitting  power.  They  are  carrying 

After  Four  Years  Abroad  try  to  country,  spreading  poison,”  by  hundreds  of  the  finest  pilots  America 
.  .  .  Tells  of  Experiences  infamous  propagandist  than  can  produce,  powerful  units  trained 

Virgini©  Gayda,  Mussolini’s  spokes-  in  landing  operations,  hardy  infantry- 
What  does  a  newspaper  correspon-  man.  The  Times  corres^ndent’s  men  from  the  American  plains.” 
dent  returning  home  after  several  travels  also  have  been  noted  in  some-  The  story  appeared  first  in  London, 
years  covering  wars  want  more  than  what  sunilar  terms  in  other  countries  then  was  cabled  back  to  the  United 


anything  else?  _  he  visited.  u..  _««. 

Right.  He  wants 
to  get  away 
somewhere  and 
forget  it  all.  He 
doesn’t  want  to 
read  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  listen  to 
a  radio  news 
broadcast.  He 
doesn’t  want  to 
talk  about  what 
he’s  been  through 

more  than  nec-  ,  -  ,  ,  *Tur^**c  i  «  u  t  ^  impression  here  that 

essary,  prefer-  Cyrus  L  Suliberger  Mr.  Sulzberger,  a  nephew  of  Arthur  -  p  .  __ 

ably  not  at  all.  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  ^^.swry  contained  no  positive 

In  short,  he  wants  to  go  to  some  se-  Times,  was  married  to  Miss  Marina  aving  any  re  a  ion  w  a  yer 

eluded  spot  and  take  a  rest.  Lada,  sister-in-law  of  Alexander  ^  ^operations  m  the 


States  and  printed  by  many  news- 


Mr.  Sulzberger  always  was  on  the  papers 
go  during  his  years  abroad  His  long-  The  '  Navy  Department  “cabled 
est  stay  was  m  Russia,  where  he  re-  everywhere”  to  learn  the  facts,  then 


mained  six  months. 


issued  a  statement:  “So  far  as  we  can 


Cyrus  L  Sulzberger 


A  graduate  of  Halyard  he  formerly  determine,  no  American  correspondent 
worked  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  ^as  covered  the  same  limited 

covered  W^hmgton  for  three  years  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Farr  has  found 
for  the  United  Press,  and  then  went  coverage  anything  similar  to 

to  Europe.  In  London  he  worked  for  Conseouentlv  w©  r©n©at 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Evening  Stand-  ^ 

ard  and  for  dra  North  AmerioL  Na»a-  “  bTg  :^UfoTd  bl 

pa,»r  Alliance.  He  joined  the  Tlmea  2o5t,  ai  Lr^C,  “  ’ 

‘"Mr.  Sulzberger,  a  nephew  of  Arthur  impre^ion  here  Aat 

Hays  SulzbeV,  publisher  of  the  Jhe  .story  contained  no  positive 


eluded  spot  and  take  a  rest.  Lada,  sister-in-law  of  Alexander 

That’s  the  way  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  Sedgwick,  former  Times  correspon- 
war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  dent  in  Athens,  recently  in  Beirut, 


Southwest  Pacific.” 


Sulzberger  formerly 


war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  dent  m  Athens,  recently  in  Beirut,  TJ 

Times,  just  returned  to  this  country  Syria.  Mrs.  Sulzberger  formerly  VJlGOiy ©  XlQr^TOCTVGSf 

after  four  years  abroad,  feels  about  it.  served  as  a  Nurse  Lieutenant  in  the  Tforrret  ac 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  other  Greek  Army.  Ulsso 

day  that  he  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger  have  The  Times  man  is  the  author  of  George  T.  Hargreaves,  70,  business 

found  a  hideaway  and  shortly  will  be  one  book.  “Sit  Down  With  Jolm  L.  manager  of  the  King  Features  Syndi- 

going  to  it  Lewis.”  He  said  he  has  no  plans  at  cate,  died  April  22  at  his  home  in 


after  four  years  abroad,  feels  about  it.  served  as  a  Nurse  Lieutenant  in  the 
He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  other  Greek  Army. 

day  that  he  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger  have  The  Times  man  is  the  author  of 


Traveled  100,000  Miles 


Lewis.”  He  said  he  has  no  plans  at  cate,  died  April  22  at  his  home  in 
present  to  write  either  a  book  or  go  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  after  a  long  illness, 
on  a  lecture  tour,  but  said  he  ex-  Mr.  Hargreaves,  one  of  the  best 


That  is,  after  he  finishes  up  some  ,1a  ,7  ’  •  •  u  one  ox  uie  oesx 

official  business.  This  week  he  is  in  “"'t  magazme  pieces  known  newspaper  executives  m  the 

Washington,  after  which  he  wUl  re-  returning  abroad.  nation  had  l^n  associated  with 


associated 


TT ataiiiliKWii.  cutci  lit:  wui  ic-  urt  ^  aI.  i  a  .« 

turn  to  his  office.  “But  as  soon  as  I  ve  gone  the  last  four  yeare  vnth-  Hearst  enterprises  for  more  than  a 

possible  after,  we  hope  to  be  leaving  a  vacation,  he  said.  I  thmk  quarter  centuiy. 

^  Fve  got  one  coming.  A  native  of  Detroit,  he  began  news- 


for  that  secluded  place,”  he  com-  comms. 

men  ted.  h  h 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  only  29,  but  a  Vvar  DODCirtlllGnt 
veteran  who  saw  Europe  preparing  ~ 

for  the  war,  saw  the  lid  blow  ofi  and 

watched  the  conflagration  spread  until  1  UlA  Ol 

only  two  weeks  ago,  visited  30  coim-  tt»  ^  i  i*  1 
tries  while  on  assignment  and  esti-  XXlS  V^fGuGntlCtlS 
mates  he  traveled  100,000  miles  since 

1938.  His  Story  on  Pacific  Convoy 

He  has  been  arrested  by  the  Ges-  * _ a_  r" _ ,  t».  •  l  . 

tapo  and  other  agents  as  a  British  Leads  lo  Fll^  Punishment 

spy;  he  has  been  air  bombed  (in  Of  Its  Cnd  in  This  War 

Salonika,  his  hotel  room  was  blown 

up  but  he  escaped;  he  was  expelled  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  23 — Waite: 
from  several  countries  and  now  is  Farr,  war  correspondent  for  the  Loti' 


e  got  one  coming.  A  native  of  Detroit,  he  began  news- 

"  paper  work  as  a  proofreader  but  soon 

\FftT  DonrrrtTTIOnt  switched  to  the  editorial  department. 
^  1111(711 1  jje  was  reporter,  telegraph  editor, 

ii  •  ^  P  £  news  editor  and  night  editor  on  the 

iTinjDS  1  Clinr  ox  Detroit  Tribune,  Journal  and  Evening 

_  _  ,  News  at  various  times. 

Ilg  For  three  years  he  published  his 

own  newspaper,  the  Lapeer  County 
His  Story  on  Pacific  Convoy  (Mich.)  Press,  but  tired  of  it  and  went 

Leads  lo  First  Punishment  After  two  years  as  news  editor  of 
Of  Its  Cnd  in  This  War  the  Chicago  Examiner  he  served  in  a 

similar  capacity  for  three  years  on  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  23— Walter  Cleveland  News. 


from  several  coimtries  and  now  is  *arr,  war  correspondent  for  the  Lon-  His  next  post  was  with  the  New 
banned  from  Italy,  Hungary,  Romania  Daily  Mail,  has  b^n  stripped  of  York  American,  and  for  nine  years  he 
and  Bulgaria.  "is  newspaper  credentials  on  order  of  was,  successively,  copyreader,  city 

He  has  just  about  seen  it  all  in  toe  War  Department  in  pimishment  editor,  telegraph  editor  and  night 
covering  the  Russo-German,  Greek-  tor^  a  sensational  story  describing  editor.  He  then  became  night  news 
Italo,  Yugoslavia-German,  Greek-  United  States  convoys  allegedly  pro-  nianager  of  International  News  Ser- 
German,  Ekiglish-Iraqui  and  Free  ceeding  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  vice. 

French-British-Syria  campaigns  and  engage  the  Japanese.  When  Universal  Service  was  organ- 

other  fighting.  Farr  is  the  first  writer  for  a  United  ized  in  1918  as  the  night  report  of  INS, 

The  fate  of  Europe  for  several  gen-  Nations  newspaper  to  be  “drummed  Mr,  Hargreaves  was  made  general 
erations  to  come  rests  on  the  perfor-  out”  since  American  entry  into  the  manager  and  he  held  that  post  for  20 
mance  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  the  conflict.  A  reciprocal  agreement  with  years 
Russian  peoples,  whose  fortitude  under  the  British  renders  him  ineligible  for  ■ 

Nazi  air  bombings  Mr.  Sulzberger  accredition,  now,  under  the  flag  of  his  tth*  k  tj  tt\  k  UO  mrrP'TTM^ 
termed  “magnificent.”  own  country.  U  1  An-llJAllU  JYltXi  1 

Sees  Ratdaa  Victory  C®"*  ♦f®*"  Hawaii  Wartime  advertising  problems  con- 


termed  “magnificent.” 

Soot  Ratdaa  Victory 

But  he  is  convinced  that  the  Rus 


UTAH-IDAHO  MEETING 

story  Coma  from  Hawaii  Wartime  advertising  problems  con- 

His  story  was  datelined  “At  Sea,  Ae  attention  of  members  of 

'rirlav**  Viiif  if  waQ  ^efaVk.  the  Utsli-Id&lio  Advertising  M&n&gers 


Sian  Aitov  wU  hold  tl^e  German  Friday”  (March  10),  but  it  was  estab-  u^-xaano  Auvenismg  managers 
Sian  Amy  wui  "oia  tne  ueman  ..  .  ,  ,  ^  .  ..x  i,  trans-  Association  meeting  at  Boise  April 

drive  this  Summer  and  then  go  on  12-13,  with  Pres.  Robert  W.  Warner 

to  defeat  it.  “It  is  any  mans  guess  niiima  irom  nawan.  of  the  Twin  Falls  Times-News  nre- 

how  Iona  that  will  take”  he  added  Lt.-Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons,  Com-  ...to®  tjwtn  raws  nmes  news  pre 
now  long  mat  wiu  taxe.  ne  aaoM.  ,.  xv,.  sidmg.  New  officers  named  at  Boise 

But  the  Red  Amy  will  grmd  the  ^andhig  General  of  toe  Hawaiian  Amnq  Jenkins  nresident  and 

Nazi  a™,  fo  bits.  We  do  all  pfoW  »' 


as  soon  a.s  nossihle”  raiTs  credentials,  on  order  of  toe  „  , 

The  Gemans  may  push  back  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Correspohdent  ^ 

Russians  in  their  much-heralded  Credentials  Committee.  The  action  t'osi-negisier^ 

Spring  offensive,  they  even  may  cap-  before  that  committee  was  instigated  T  TTM^U 


ture  more  important  Russian  cities,  i^y  toe  War  I^partment.^ 
but  time,  the  magnitude  of  the  coun-  The  Committee’s  inquiry  produced  Nearly  100  publishers  attended  an 

try  and  the  remarkable  recuperative  toe  conclusions  that  Farr’s  story  not  infomal  limcheon  given  by  Col.  R.  R. 

powers  of  the  Russian  peoples  will  only  was  distorted  but  also  that  it  McCormick  of  toe  Chicago  Tribune  in 

win  out  in  the  end,  Mr.  Sulzberger  deidt  with  a  region  which  he  had  not  the  Le  Perroquet  Suite  of  the  Wal- 

said.  visited.  dorf- Astoria,  April  21,  at  12:30.  This 

Transportation,  communications  and  The  Mail’s  “convoy  story”  was  the  was  Mr.  McCormick’s  20th  annual 


McCORMICK  LUNCH 

Nearly  100  publishers  attended  an 


toe  inevitable  censorship,  plus  red  sensation  of  early  March.  It  forecast  spring  luncheon, 
tape  and  the  frequent  stupidity  on  naval  and  air  battles  without  parallel  given. 


No  speeches  were 


NGwspopGr-Radio 
Group  VotGs  to 
ContinuG  OfficG 

FCC  Probe  Stalemate 
Brings  Decision  ... 

Hough  Reelected  x 

Because  toe  Federal  Communica> 
tions  Commission  investigation  into 
ownership  of  radio  stations  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  still  is  incomplete 
after  nine  months  of  hearings,  th  ^ 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee,  com- 
prising  newspaper  publishers  who  owi  i 
radio  stations,  will  continue  to  func-  ' 
tion  for  another  year  and  funds  fv  ' 
that  purpose  were  voted  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  meeting  of  the  group  at  a  two-  • 
hour  session  Tuesday  night,  April  21,  ' 
at  the  Waldorf. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
126  publishers  who  operate  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  also  voted  to  continue  head¬ 
quarters  at  370  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  retain  the  same 
counsel  and  reelected  Harold  T. 
Hough,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  chairman  of  the  group’s  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  of  nine. 

Fifzar  Appolatad  Troasarar 
Two  vacancies  have  been  created  in 
the  Steering  Committee,  Mr.  Hou^ 
announced,  by  entrance  into  ffie 
armed  services  of  Tennant  Bryan, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  and 
Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Members  instructed  the  Steering 
Committee  to  fill  those  vacancies,  Mr. 
Hough  said. 

In  addition.  Dean  Fitzer,  Kaniu 
City  Star,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bryan  as  treasurer  of  the  grotqi, 
and  four  new  newspaper  publishen 
joined  the  group  as  contributing  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  meeting  also  voted  to  make  an 
impartial  presentation  outlining  its 
position  on  hearings  conducted  by  a 
Congressional  committee  on  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Jared  Y. 
Sanders,  Democrat  of  Louisiana, 
v/hich  proposes  to  rewrite  the  FCC 
law. 

To  Rresaaf  WitnasMS 

Mr.  Hough  pointed  out  that  the 
group  is  not  taking  any  stand  on  the 
matter  and  its  presentation  will  be 
strictly  impartial.  He  said  toe  group 
expects  to  present  four  witnesses  at 
the  hearings. 

Members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
besides  Mr.  Hough  and  the  two 
resignees,  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Poynter, 
include: 

Walter  J.  Damm,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Afotnei 
Register  and  Tribune;  James  M.  CoX 
Jr.,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News;  Guy  C. 
Hamilton,  McClatchy  Newspaper 
Sacramento,  Cal.;  Jack  Howaiu 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers:  John  S- 
Person,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun. 

■ 

Advises  Not  to 
Seek  New  Trucks 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22- 
Would-be  truck  buyers  have  been 
urged  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Tr^* 
portation  not  to  submit  applications 
unless  they  can  meet  the  precis 
qualifications  specified  for  preferred 
users. 

The  ODT  has  been  swamped  with  » 
flood  of  applications,  including  those 
of  publishers,  and  many  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  applicants  obviously  do  no 
meet  requirements  of  toe  strict  ^ 
tioning  program  now  in  effect.  The 
ODT  urges  first  that  applicants  ex¬ 
haust  all  other  methods  for  meetin< 
their  truck  needs. 
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Sayre  Asks  Press  to  Begin  Now 
ITo  Help  Build  a  Lasting  Peace 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick 
Also  Speak  at  Ad  Bureau  Dinner  . . .  Newsmen 
Covering  Philippine  Campaign  Lauded 


A  PLEA  to  the  nation’s  newspapers  to 
“begin  now”  to  make  an  intelligent 


telling  of  the  struggle  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines  with  a  tribute  to  the  newspaper 


sleepless 

Japanese 


nights  under  continuous 
air  attacks;  of  torn  and 


public  opinion  that  will  understand  correspondents  who  have  covered  the  bleeding  men  who  stayed  at  their 

the  ultimate  objectives  for  which  we  islands  campaign.  ^  — *-•  - - 

are  fighting  and  so  understand  the  “They  have  done  a  magnificent  job,” 
problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  he  said.  “They  have  written  history 


to  build  a  lasting  peace  after  the  war 
is  won,  was  voiced  by  the  Honorable 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  United  States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  in  an  address  April  23  before 
more  ^an  1,000  guests  gathered  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  at  the  21st  annual 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  bringing  to  a  close  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  56th  annual  convention. 

‘You  have  probably  a  more  vital 
part  than  any  other  group  in  the 
making  and  informing  of  that  opin¬ 
ion,”  the  Commissioner  declared. 
•This  will  take  time.  The  issues  are 
complex  and  obscured  by  much  emo- 
tioni  prejudice.  If  we  wait  after  the 
war  is  won  it  will  be  too  late.  That 
work  must  begin  now.  And  yours  in 
large  part  is  fiiat  responsibility.” 

Press  as  "Fortress" 

The  U.  S.  cannot  successfully  build 
a  peace  that  will  be  lasting  until  a  host 
of  knotty  problems  have  been  studied 
and  thought  through  by  competent 
experts  and  economists,  the  Conunis- 
sioner  declared,  adding,  “But  this  is 
not  enough.  The  solutions  reached  by 
experts  will  be  valueless  unless  backed 
by  a  true  imderstanding  of  the  real 
issues  by  an  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  member 
of  the  editorial  board  and  coliunnist 
of  the  New  York  Times,  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  “the  press  is  both  a  fortress 
in  this  struggle  and  one  of  its  main 
targets.”  She  discussed  the  obliga¬ 
tions  that  press  and  government  have 
to  each  other  and  stated  that  she 
would  like  to  see  the  press  develop 
an  offensive  strategy  to  sell  America 
first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  the 
world.  She  said  that  the  press  could 
help  the  government  much  more  than 
it  does,  particularly  in  political  war¬ 
fare,  “if  it  were  told  more.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  and  other 
newspapers,  who  is  now  serving  as 
Lend  Lease  Coordinator,  described 
Russia  as  the  keystone  of  the  Allied 
war  strategy  and  urged  supporting  at¬ 
tack  on  a  new  front  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Allied  attack  in  the  Stalin  pat¬ 
tern,  violent  and  even  reckless,  he 
declared,  might  win  the  war  for  us 
in  if  unstinting  support  is  given 
Russia  and  a  second  front  opened 
inunediately.  The  speaker,  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  British 


as  it  exploded  before  their  eyes.  They 
have  carried  out  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  good  reporter  under  the  supreme 
test;  they  got  the  story  and  they  got 
it  in  the  face  of  death.” 

The  war  with  Japan  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  for  some  months  by  those  in 
Manila  and  “we  had  been  watching 
and  planning”  for  it,  the  Commissioner 
said.  “In  the  sununer  of  1941  we  had 
mined  Manila  Harbor;  for  a  long 
time  our  Army  intelligence  officers 
had  been  preparing  lists  of  suspects 
to  be  arrested  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war;  the  movements  of  American  mer¬ 
chant  ships  had  been  put  under  Navy 
control.  Finally,  on  December  1  we 
received  a  message  from  Washington 
warning  us  of  the  possibility  of  at¬ 
tack,  as  a  result  of  which  Admiral 
HarL  General  MacArthur  and  I  met 
in  my  office  to  confer  and  outline 
plans.  Even  then  the  reality  of  war 
seemed  hard  to  believe. 

“At  4: 00  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  our 
December  8  (corresponding  to  Decem¬ 
ber  7  on  the  other  side  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Date  Line)  I  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  bare  feet  running 
down  the  corridor.  Claude  Buss,  my 
executive  assistant,  burst  into  my  bed¬ 
room  and  breathlessly  told  me  of  the 
Japanese  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor. 
Rousing  my  staff,  we  went  at  once  to 
work.  Commonwealth  officials  had  to 
be  notified,  press  releases  given  out, 
constabulary  guards  posted  around 
the  Residence  compound,  and  our 
gates  closed  to  all  except  those  hold¬ 
ing  passes.  I  ordered  the  closing  of 
the  Japanese  banks.  In  accordance 
with  carefully  worked  out  plans  some 
of  our  staff  I  put  to  work  filling  and 
piling  sandbags  to  protect  our  build¬ 
ing;  others  were  detailed  to  procure 
food  and  water  storage  cans  in  case 
of  siege;  still  others  were  set  to  work 
gathering  first-aid  materials  in  our 
splinter-proof  shelter  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  that  memorable 
day  I  went  down  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters  to  confer  with 
him  over  the  situation.  He  told  me  of 
the  gravity  of  our  position — of  the 
ships  that  had  been  lost  that  morning 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  of  the  flying  fort¬ 
resses  and  planes  that  had  been  lost 
that  noon  at  Clark  Field  and  Iba  Field 
North  of  Manila.” 

Commissioner  Sayre  told  about  his 
escape  from  Manila  with  President 
Manuel  Quezon  and  staffs  upon  the 


En'pire,  also  appealed  to  the  publishers  s^vice  of  General  MacArthur;  of 
to  help  him  kill  “that  bad  rumor”  that 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  will 
fall  before  the  summer  is  out.”  It  is 
Churchill’s  service  in  days  to  come 
that  the  British  count  on,  the  speaker 
said  in  describing  the  Prime  Minister 
^  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
Britain  today.” 

Newsmea  Loaded 

Commissioner  Sayre,  who  recently 
arrived  in  the  U.  S.  after  escaping  first 
from  Manila  to  Corregidor  and  thence 
to  this  country,  prefaced  his  address 


posts  fighting  the  enemy  bravely  but 
futilely  because  of  the  lack  of  air 
power. 

“Their  spirit  is  magnificent,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “They  cannot  be  beaten.”  But 
no  matter  how  magnificent  their  spirit, 
men  can’t  win  without  planes  and  guns 
and  ships  and  war  supplies. 

Calling  for  a  united  front  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  because  “wars  these  days 
are  won  or  lost  on  the  production  front 
quite  as  much  as  by  what  happens  on 
the  fighting  front,”  the  Commissioner 
noted: 

“The  hardest  thing  our  men  had  to 
face  was  not  savage  hand  to  hand 
fighting  with  fanatical  Japanese,  not 
even  planned  mass  attacks  at  critical 
points,  but  the  helpless  feeling  of 
watching  oncoming  waves  of  Japanese 
bombers  in  the  sky  with  no  American 
planes  to  oppose  them — having  to 
stand  by  one’s  guns  and  just  take  it, 
utterly  unable  to  fight  back.” 

Production  must  be  driven  more 
furiously.  Commissioner  Sayre  as¬ 
serted.  “Time  is  of  the  essence,”  he 
continued.  “A  plane  today  may  be 
worth  ten  planes  next  year.” 

The  war  will  demand  from  the 
American  people  “to  make  such  sac¬ 
rifices  such  as  America  has  not  yet 
even  begun  to  make,”  he  said. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  dinner,  opened  the  dinner  by 
introducing  Paul  Bellamy,  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who  was 
toastmaster  for  the  evening. 

The  armed  services  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  audience  and  Admiral 
Ernest  J.  King,  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.  S.  Fleet  and  Chief  of  U.  S.  Naval 
Operations,  and  Major  General  Joseph 
T.  McNamey,  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  were  among  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  speakers  table. 

Tails  of  Hitler  Maating 

Mrs.  McCormick  stated  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  address  the  publishers’ 
group  was  “a  reporter’s  dream  come 
true”  and  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
tell  things  to  the  collective  publisher. 

“It’s  a  grand  assignment.  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  satisfaction  I  had 
the  first  time  I  interviewed  a  certain 
well-known  character  called  Mr.  Hit¬ 
ler  and  foimd  him  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  office  frowning,  tapping 
his  small  foot  on  the  floor,  waiting  for 
me  with  every  sign  of  impatience.  An 
interviewer  doesn’t  often  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  a  dictator  waiting 
and  I’m  sure  Hitler  was  never  kept 
waiting  again.  I  did  not  apologize 
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because  I  had  come  as  fast  as  I  could 
in  response  to  a  hurry  call,  and  he 
was  visibly  annoyed  at  the  casual 
manner  of  the  first  American  he  re¬ 
ceived  after  he  assumed  power.  I 
suspect  his  annoyance  with  Americans 
has  been  increasing  ever  since — but 
not  his  impatience  for  our  arrival.  I 
hope  now  we  won’t  keep  him  waiting 
long!” 

Mrs.  McCormick  said  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  publishers  to  have 
“the  sobering  knowledge  that  we  of 
the  press  are  fighting  together  in  a 
tight  place.  This  is  our  war  because 
it  will  surely  destroy  us  first  if  we  do 
not  win  it.  This  morning  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  the  helmets,  axes,  stirrup  pumps 
and  other  paraphernalia  installed  in 
t^e  Times  building  in  preparation  for 
air  raids.  I  was  thinking  of  this 
gathering,  and  it  struck  me  suddenly 
and  for  the  first  time  that  these 
weapons  in  a  newpaper  office  were  not 
incongruous.  They  are  symbolic,  for 
the  press  is  both  a  fortress  in  the 
struggle  and  one  of  its  main  targets. 

Right  to  Think 

“In  the  most  literal  sense  we  here 
tonight  typify  what  this  war  is  about. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  be 
people  instead  of  robots,  for  the  right 
to  think,  and  this  right  cannot  be 
exercised  without  organs  of  free  in¬ 
formation  and  free  opinion. 

“You  have  heard  a  good  deal  this 
week  about  the  obligations  of  the 
press  to  the  government  in  wartime. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  It  is 
a  prime  obligation,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  claimed  that  with  few  exceptions 
American  newspapers  have  not  only 
supported  the  war  effort  but  have 
prepared  public  opinion  for  war  and 
the  demands  of  war.  They  have  ham¬ 
mered  away  for  more  speed,  more 
initiative,  more  coordination.  They 
have  criticized  bottlenecks,  red  tape, 
hangovers  from  peace  time,  but  the 
burden  of  their  complaint  is  against 
impediments  to  the  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Why  has  the  public 
supported  with  extraordinary  imanim- 
ity  every  war  policy  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  from  conscription  to  confisca¬ 
tory  taxes,  from  rationing  to  widely 
scattered  expeditionary  forces?  Were 
the  newspapers  in  general  ahead  of 
or  behind  Washington? 

Gevaramant  Obllgatioa  to  Frats 

“Granted  that  the  press  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  wartime  government. 
Has  not  the  government  a  certain 
obligation  to  the  wartime  press? 
Washington,  we  all  know,  is  the 
chief  source  of  war  news.  It  has 
power  to  issue,  delay  or  withhold  in¬ 
formation  regarding  not  only  the  mili¬ 
tary  but  the  political  operations  that 
the  war  strategy  dictates.  It  can 
maintain  complete  silence  even  after 
the  event,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Japan  last  week,  and .  we  are 
all  delighted  to  be  kept  guessing  if 
the  enemy  is  thereby  rendered  un¬ 
certain  and  confused.  Censorship  of 
such  news  at  the  source  is  a  war  im¬ 
perative,  accepted  whole-heartedly  by 
responsible  editors,  most  of  whom  are 
so  anxious  to  cooperate  that  they 
would  gladly  supplement  official  cen¬ 
sorship  with  self-censorship  if  they 
were  trusted  with  the  broad  directives 
that  govern  war  policy. 

“Actually  the  press  could  help  the 
government  much  more  than  it  does, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  political 
warfare,  if  it  were  told  more.  In  his 
address  the  other  day  Mr.  Archibald 
MacLeish  forewarned  the  press  that 
it  must  be  prepared  to  fight  an  Axis 
peace  offensive.  Now  that  is  an  as¬ 
signment  the  press  can  be  counted  on 
to  carry  out.  Such  storm  signals  of 
what  to  expect,  combined  with  a  lot 
more  off-the-record  explanations  of 
the  reasons  why  one  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed  instead  of  another,  why  certain 
facts  are  withheld,  would  go  far  to 
prevent  the  misleading  and  sometimes 
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bold  moves  on  every  front.  The  time 
ii  here  when  the  American  press  must 
dangerous  guesswork  the  policy¬ 
makers  deplore. 

“Unquestionably  the  press  has  a 
duty  to  build  up  confidence  in  the 
government  in  a  crisis  as  grave  as  this. 
But  government  has  a  duty,  too,  or 
at  least  a  very  strong  interest,  in 
maintaining  public  confidence  in  the 
press.” 

Teideacy  to  Diicrodit  Press 

Mrs.  McCormick  termed  as  serious 
“the  tendency  in  some  official  circles 
to  discredit  the  press  as  a  medium 
of  information — not  this  newspaper  or 
that  but  the  press  as  the  press.  To 
infer,  as  is  often  done  in  Washington, 
that  ‘newspaper  story’  is  a  synonym 
for  unreliability  is  not  merely  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  press 
but  on  all  published  reports,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  government  itself,  and 
thus  to  imdermine  confidence  in  the 
very  process  by  which  democracy 
works.  Debate  based  on  information 
is  so  vital  to  this  process,  even  in  war¬ 
time,  that  it  should  be  kept  alive  by 
artificial  respiration  if  for  any  reason 
it  dies  down. 

“Now  of  course  the  press  has  to 
justify  its  freedom.  On  its  great 
estate  it  has  poachers,  trouble-makers, 
a  few  saboteurs  and  fifth  columnists, 
quite  a  number  of  people  it  would 
be  better  off  without,  for  one  reason 
or  another.  It  can  and  should  try  to 
induce  every  paper  to  live  up  to  some 
Hippocratic  standard;  but  I  wonder 
whether  government  would  like  it  if 
the  press  or  any  other  great  public 
enterprise  really  took  over  the  p)ower 
to  police  itself.  As  to  the  suggestion 
that  otherwise  it  might  be  policed  by 
the  government,  I  have  seen  that 
alternative  at  work  and  it  is  fatal  for 
government  as  for  the  press. 

“What  is  a  free  press,  anyway,  but 
the  breathing  apparatus  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  body?  When  free  government 
goes,  the  free  press  goes  with  it.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  when  a  free 
press  goes  free  government  goes, 
too.  They  are  as  inseparable  as  Siam¬ 
ese  twins  and  they  live  or  die  together. 
Press  Mest  Work  with  Government 

■‘The  truth  is  that  the  press  has  to 
work  with  the  government  because 
this  is  our  war;  we  are  the  freedom 
for  which  it  is  fought.  And  the  gov- 
emm«it  has  to  work  with  the  press 
for  the  same  reason — ^because  the 
press  is  as  necessary  to  victory  as  the 
fiow  of  production.  Industry  supplies 
the  guns,  but  we  supply  the  spark 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  that 
keeps  them  flowing  and  firing.  There’s 
no  room,  no  reason,  above  all  no  time 
for  anything  but  teamwork. 

“The  other  day  Mr.  MacLeish  called 
upon  the  press  for  a  strategy  of  de¬ 
fense  against  an  Axis  peace  offensive. 
But  something  more  is  also  required 
of  us.  It  is  an  axiom  nowadays, 
echoed  everywhere,  that  the  best  de¬ 
fense  is  offense,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  press  develop  an  offensive 
strategy.  We  are  not  a  negative  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  shall  never  fight  this  war 
wiffi  all  our  strength  and  oiu*  soul 
unless  we  are  consciously  fighting  for 
something  positive. 

“What  we  are  fighting  for,  above 
everything,  is  our  life  as  Americans — 
and  what  the  American  press  needs 
to  develop  is  passion  for  America.  If 
I  had  the  power  to  give  the  press  an 
assignment  it  would  be  this:  to  revive 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  the  sense 
of  the  uniqueness  of  America,  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  this  land,  its 
beauty  and  its  nobility.  Let  us  exalt 
this  magnificent  mongrel  of  a  people, 
this  nation  that  is  not  a  nation  by 
any  traditional  definition  but  a  union 
of  people  of  all  nations  who  flocked 
here  not  because  it  was  new  and  big 
and  rich  but  because  the  word  has 
gone  aroimd  the  earth,  more  resound¬ 


ing  than  the  shot  fired  at  Lexington, 
that  here  all  men  had  an  equal  chance 
to  become  something  better  than  they 
were,  free  men  in  a  new  world.  That 
was  the  dream  that  drew  them  and 
the  idea  that  imited  them. 

“The  hour  has  come  when  oiir  des¬ 
tiny  has  caught  up  with  us.  And  in 
this  hour  the  thing  of  cardinal  im¬ 
portance  is  to  look  at  ovurselves,  con¬ 
sider  our  origins,  study  our  history, 
read  again  what  was  written  by  the 
great  revolutionary  statesmen  who 
created  this  republic.  They  were  con¬ 
sciously  designing  a  new  pattern  for 
human  society,  and  I  do  not  speak  as 
a  complacent  American  when  I  say 
that  it  is  the  pattern  of  the  future. 
No  human  being  can  be  complacent 
in  a  world  where  there  is  no  room 
except  for  heroes  and  the  only  im- 
port^t  facts  are  life  and  death.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  seen  what  this 
country  looks  like  in  the  eyes  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  hell  and  who  have 
gazed  on  me  hungrily,  longingly,  as 
on  a  visitor  from  Heaven.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  press  to  make  us  see  it 
in  the  same  way,  to  make  us  feel  that 
our  stake  in  this  war  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  because  we 
have  the  most  to  lose.  If  we  write 
that  story  across  the  scroll  of  this 
continent,  we  who  write  the  daily 
scriptures  of  America,  it  won’t  matter 
much  what  Hitler  writes. 

Selling  America  to  Ourselves 

“It  is  our  task  to  take  the  offensive 
in  selling  America  first  to  ourselves 
and  then  to  the  world.  Advertising  is 
an  American  invention.  Dr.  Goebbels 
admits  that  he  learned  all  he  knows 
about  disseminating  political  ideas 
from  the  techniques  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  for  campaigns  to  sell  goods.  We 
have  a  revolutionary  idea  that  is  more 
irresistible  than  any  other.  It  has 
endured  for  150  years  without  a  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.  We  still  swear  by  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  hold  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  is 
a  world  record.  It  is  a  record  because 
this  is  the  revolution  that  works,  and 
it  works  because  the  pattern  our  fore¬ 
fathers  designed  with  uncanny  fore¬ 
sight  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
pattern  of  life  men  always  choose  for 
themselves  when  they  are  free  to 
choose. 

“Time  was  when  they  chose  it  by 
coming  here,  but  since  now  this  con¬ 
tinent  could  not  hold  the  millions  who 
would  be  coming  still  if  they  could,  we 
must  take  the  pattern  to  them.  We 
know  what  kind  of  a  world  the  major¬ 
ity  of  mankind  desire  because  we  de¬ 
sire  it,  too.  We  know  the  kind  of 
peace  they  want  because  it  is  the  kind 
we  want,  and  at  last  we  know  that  the 
only  way  we’ll  ever  either  get  it  or 
keep  it  is  to  fight  with  all  our  might 
until  it  is  won  and  guard  it  with  all 
our  might  and  intelligence  after  it  is 
won. 

“Do  you  suppose  for  a  second  that 
Hitler’s  political  warfare  can  prevail 
over  ours,  or  that  his  ‘peace,’  spread 
like  a  blight  and  a  famine  and  a  black¬ 
ness  over  Europe,  can  compete  with 
ours?  What  about  imdermining  the 
enemy  with  an  effective  peace  offen¬ 
sive  of  our  own?  This  is  the  year  for 
prepare  itself  and  the  American  peo- 
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pie  to  play  to  the  end  the  great  role 
history  and  our  own  power  force  xis  to 
play  in  the  remaking  of  the  world.” 

Beaverbrook  Urges  Offensive 

Speaking  as  an  apologist  of  British 
blunders  in  the  war  to  date.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  declared,  “we  have  little 
to  say  in  defense  of  our  errors;  we 
cannot  explain  our  failures,”  but  he 
emphasized  to  the  publishers  that 
“that  is  the  story  of  the  past.” 

Attack,  not  defense,  now  is  the  Al¬ 
lied  war  pattern,  he  said.  Attack  on 
a  Western  European  front  in  support 
of  Russia — “violently,  even  reckless¬ 
ly” — was  urged  by  the  speaker  as  he 
held  out  the  hope  that  “Russia  may 
settle  the  war  for  us  in  1942.”  Even 
if  the  Stalin  strategy  of  violent  attack 
in  every  sector  in  the  midst  of  dis¬ 
aster  does  not  turn  the  Allied  tide  to 
victory  this  year,  he  added,  such 
blows  that  really  help  will  “be  our 
share  and  contribution  to  the  Russian 
battlefront.” 

In  offering  his  knowledge  that  the 
Russians  “may  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  Axis  structure  down,” 
the  Lend-Lease  Coordinator  said  his 
advocacy  of  help  to  Russia  was  based 
upon  it. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “in  the  Russian 
system  which  holds  to  the  faith  that 
the  best  form  of  defense  is  attack. 
And  I  believe  that  Britain  should 
adopt  it  by  setting  up  somewhere 
along  the  two  thousand  miles  of  coast¬ 
line  now  held  by  the  Germans,  a  Sec¬ 
ond  Front  in  Western  Europe. 

“This  is  a  chance,  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  here  and 
now.  But  if  the  Russians  are  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  the  war,  never  will 
such  a  chance  come  again.” 

He  deprecated  those  who  distrust 
Stalin  and  fear  Communism.  Remind¬ 
ing  his  audience  that  Communism  rm- 
der  Stalin  has  produced  the  most 
valiant  fighting  army  in  Europe,  and 
has  produced  the  best  generals  in  this 
war,  he  said  he  was  “always  impressed 
by  Lincoln’s  answer  when  Grant  was 
charged  with  taking  too  much  to 
drink.”  The  speaker  also  expressed 
his  confidence  that  Stalin  can  be 
trusted  as  an  ally  to  final  victory. 

“We  know,”  Lord  Beaverbrook  said, 
“that  the  Russians  kill  more  Germans 
every  day  than  all  the  Allies  put  to¬ 
gether.  We  know  they  destroy  more 
enemy  tanks,  bring  down  more  enemy 
planes  than  any  of  us  or  all  of  us. 
Russia  is  the  fighting  front.  That  is 
the  opportunity,  the  chance  to  bring 
the  Germans  to  battle. 

Praises  Stalin’s  Strategy? 

“Ever  since  a  journey  to  Russia  in 
October  last  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
a  Second  Front.  The  British  and 
American  Supply  Missions  at  that 
time  provided  our  ally  with  aircraft 
and  tanks,  and  anti-aircraft  guns,  and 
with  anti-tank  guns.  And  some  short¬ 
sighted  people  complained  that  we  did 
wrong  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
Communists. 

“I  don’t  imderstand  the  complaint. 
Communism  imder  Stalin  has  pro- 
\'ided  us  with  examples  of  patriotism 
equal  to  the  finest  annals  of  history. 
Communism  under  Stalin  has  won  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  all  the 
Western  nations. 


‘‘Persecution  of  Christianity?  NqB 
so.  There  is  no  religious  persecutiotl 
The  church  doors  are  open.  And  thenn 
is  complete  freedom  to  practice  relig.B 
ion,  just  as  there  is  complete  freedoolf 
to  reject  it. 

“Racial  persecution?  Not  at  aE 
Jews  live  like  other  men.  There  a« 
many  races  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
not  even  a  color  bar. 

“Political  purges?  Of  com-se.  But! 
is  now  clear  that  the  men  who  wen 
shot  down  would  have  betrayed  Rus- 
sia  to  her  German  enemy. 

“Then  again,  it  is  said  by  one  of  mj 
neighbors:  ‘Don’t  give  any  more  sup. 
plies  to  the  Riissians  lest  they  ua 
their  weapons  against  us  the  next  time 
they  change  sides.’ 

“That  is  not  possible.  There  is  u 
crossing  that  river  of  martyrs’  blood 
Maybe  more  than  a  million  men  ani 
women  have  died  to  save  Russia,  lb 
peace  will  come,  not  from  negotiatiot 
but  from  subjugation.  Russia  or  Ga- 
many  must  be  destroyed. 

“Besides,  Stalin  has  pledged  his 
word  to  make  war  and  peace  with 
Great  Britain  and  America.  He  will 
respect  his  promise.  Stalin  accepts  fix 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  President  has 
given  us  this  momentous  declaratkn. 
and  for  my  part  I  shall  strive  for  it 
always,  with  faith  and  confidence  in 
his  leadership.  He  will  bring  us  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Charter.  Be  sure  ol 
it.  And  fulfillment  provides  that  all 
nations  shall  dwell  in  security. 

“Stalin  accepted  the  Atlemtic  Char¬ 
ter.  He  did  so  in  my  presence.  He 
expressed  no  dissent,  but  entire  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook  outlined  the 
“harsh  misfortune”  of  the  British  war 
effort  to  date,  admitted  that  the  Jape 
“caught  us  unawares  in  Malaya  and 
Singapore,”  but  he  declared  the  Brit¬ 
ish  will  redeem  their  lost  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  coming  offensives. 

Urges  Praise  for  Leaders,  Tee 

“Never,  never,  has  any  race  fou^t 
so  hard,  so  furiously  as  the  Britidi 
people  in  the  last  two  years,”  he  said. 
“Now  I  know  this  view  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  held  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
only  resolve  to  profit  by  our  punish¬ 
ment  and  strive  after  higher  efficiency 
and  greater  resource  in  the  days  to 
come.  But  that  is  the  story  of  the 
past.  Now  the  day  has  come  when  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  Britain  the 
cry  goes  up,  ‘Attack!’  Hie  passion  to 
set  up  a  western  fighting  front  in  aid 
of  the  Russians  is  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  all  our  people.” 

The  British  have  made  their  mw 
sacrifices  in  the  war,  he  said,  “with¬ 
out  any  complaint  save  only  the  an¬ 
cient  right  to  criticize  and  find  fault 
with  their  Government.” 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “I  know 
there  is  criticism  of  us  and  our  pukhj 
men.  Public  men  should  be  subjected 
to  criticism.  I  have  drunk  deeply  ci 
that  hemlock  cup  myself  on  occasion. 
Nor  do  I  complain  of  a  system  that 
fin^  fault  and  sometimes  affixes  j 
blame.  But  in  war  we  must  praise  our 
leaders  too.  We  must  give  them  our 
faith.  We  must  tell  them  that  Brit^ 
and  Americans  love  those  who  ghe 
themselves  to  their  country.  And  we 
must  assure  them  that  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  fail  us. 

“Of  our  own  great  leader,  It. 
Churchill,  I  read  in  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  I  am  told  here  and  there, 
wherever  I  go,  that  he  will  fall  before 
the  sumnver  is  out.  You  must  help 
me  to  kill  that  bad  rumor.  Sud>  • 
disaster  we  carmot  contemplate  ui 
Great  Britain. 

“He  makes  mistakes  —  and  pro^ 
from  the  errors  he  cmnmits. 
achieves  successes  —  and  cares  liw* 
for  the  public  praise  that  follows. 

“We  give  our  confidence  to  Church¬ 
ill.  We  place  our  faith  in  him.” 
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ASNE  to  Vote  on  Question 
Of  Gov’t  Paid  Advertising 


Spirited  Debate  to  Be  Decided  by  Mail  Vote  on 
Resolution  Referring  to  What  May  Be  Con¬ 
strued  os  "Wartime  Subsidy  of  American  Press" 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ONE  OF  the  most  spirited  debates  in  in  complete  accord  on  the  undesir- 


■  •  tors  pledges  itself  solemnly  and  com- 

pletely  to  the  task  of  carrying  out 
^§3  these  duties,  to  the  end  that  freedom 

for  all  may  survive.” 

^  The  war  note,  to  which  reference 

XI  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  first 

day’s  session  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  April  18,  was  sustained  throughout 

scided  by  Moil  Vote  on 

D.-.  addressed  the  Friday  luncheon,  on 

>  wnat  may  ne  V^on-  propaganda  perils  from  within  and 
•  1  #  H  II  without  national  boundaries.  Donald 

5iay  OI  American  i^ess  Nelson,  director  of  the  War  Production 

Board,  urged  all-out  cooperation  of 
the  press  with  the  mobilization  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  facilities; 
Dr.  Hu  Shih,  Chinese  Ambassador  to 
consideration.  Again  numerous  sub-  ^e  United  States,  contrasted  the  an- 


the  20-year  history  of  the  American  ability  of  an  advertising  subsidy  to  stitutes  were  brought  forward,  and  cient  peaceful  civilization  of  China 


Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  marked  the  press  in  any  form. 


the  concluding  session  of  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  last  week.  Fire¬ 
works  began  when  the  resolutions 


many  opinions  advanced.  None  of  the  with  the  materialistic  and  militaristic 


When  the  committee’s  motion  came  votes  taken  indicated  decisively  how  tenets  of  modern  Japan.  Sir  Girja 


to  the  floor,  it  was  in  this  form: 


the  150  members  present  actually  di-  Shankar  Bajpai,  agent  general  for  In- 


“Be  is  resolved  that  the  American  vided  on  the  question,  and  it  was  fin-  dia  in  the  United  States,  declared  that 


committee  brought  in  a  motion  re-  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  un-  ally  moved  to  let  the  committee  tackle  with  sufficient  material  aid  from 
cording  the  Society  as  opposed  to  alterably  opposed  to  any  governmental  again  the  task  of  writing  a  statement  America  and  Great  Britain,  India  was 
solicitation  of  paid  advertising  from  ptolicy  which  may  be  construed  or  has  that  could  be  submitted  by  mail  to  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Japanese 
the  govemmwit  as  a  part  of  the  war  resemblance  to  a  wartime  subsidy  of  the  whole  membership.  That  carried,  threat  and  protect  the  immense  mineral 


apparently  in  opposition  to  the  the  American  press,  since  such  a  policy  Previously, 


convention  had  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 


campaign  led  by  Editor  &  Publisher  might  gravely  endanger  the  news  and  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  the  press  peninsula  for  the  United  Nations. 


since  Jan.  1.  After  considering  the  editorial  integrity  of  newspapers;  and  to  complete  cooperation  with  the  war 
committee’s  resolution  and  several  “Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  effort.  It  read: 


proposed  substitutes  and  amendments,  patriotic  services  of  the  American  press 


to  complete  cooperation  with  the  war  John  W.  Hanes,  formerly  Under 
effort.  It  read:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  briefly 

“Whereas,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  outlined  the  final  needs  creat^  by  the 
fact  that  this  nation  is  far  from  wag-  the  only  and  new  tax  chan- 


ing  total  war  today,  with  lack  of  co-  ^els  throu 
ordinated,  sacrificial  effort  and  direc-  meet  them 
tion  manifested  in  all  too  many  fields 
of  endeavor,  and  realizing  that  both  ' 

governmental  and  private  leadership  a  vivid 


nels  through  which  it  is  proposed  to 


Commandos'  Story 

A  vivid  story  of  the  British  corn- 


must  share  responsibility  for  these  mandos’  operations  in  France  and 
deficiencies  in  thinking  and  action,  the  Africa  by  Major  Robert  Verelst  Boyle 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  brought  back  memories  of  old  time 
tors  recognizes  the  following  duties  of  stories  of  the  Wild  West  to  many  a 


American  newspapers  in  war: 

“To  dedicate  ourselves  unreserv- 


middle-aged  ASNE  member.  There 
was  no  blood  and  thunder  in  the  Brit- 


edly  to  the  sole  task  of  helping  win  ish  officer’s  calm  description  of  the 


the  war; 


exploits  of  these  specially  trained 


U*ut«n*nt  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  commander  of  the  First  Army  and  Eastern  Defense 
Command,  is  shown  here  eiamining  a  big  air  bomb.  With  him  are,  left,  John  S. 
Kaight,  Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (center); 
W.  $.  Gilmore,  Detroit  News,  new  ASNE  president,  right. 


“To  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  troops,  but  the  deeds  needed  little 
official  censorship,  voluntarily  curbing  embellishment. 

reporting  and  comment  in  the  national  Katherine  Vincent,  fashion  edi- 

interest  asking  only  that  the  advan-  ^  York  Herald  Tribune,  em- 

tages  of  a  well-informed  people  be  the  necessity  for  accurate  re- 

steadily  weighed  agaii^t  military  dis-  wartime  regulations  affect- 

advantages  in  the  publication  of  any  .  ^ 


Miignt,  Akron  Deacon  Journal;  Wilbur  rorrest,  New  Tork  nerald  Iribune  Icenterl;  nr  ®  m 

W.  S.  Gilmor*,  Detroit  News,  new  ASNE  president,  right.  exercise  vigorously  within  the  fashion  industry 

the  convention  referred  the  entire  never  have  been  and  must  never  be  foregoing  bounds  the  vital  prerogative  An  address  by  John  L.  Forts 
question  back  to  the  committee,  with  evaluated  in  terms  of  dollars;  there-  ®  ,  comment;  Uc  relations  di^tor  of  the 

instructions  to  take  a  mail  vote  of  the  fore,  from  the  standpoint  of  editors,  shouMer  whoever  sacrifices  Council  of  the  Churches  of  ' 

entire  membership.  we  deplore  any  apparent  solicitation  or  needful  to  the  war  effort  we  may  be  America,  on  religious  news. 


An  address  by  John  L.  Fortson,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Federal 


fore,  from  the  standpoint  of  editors  *  shoulder  whatever  sacrifices  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
we  deplore  any  apparent  solicitation  or  needful  to  the  war  effort  we  may  be  America,  on  religious  news,  touched 
action  which  mav  be  construed  as  an  called  upon  to  make;  the  war  only  incidentally.  He  coun- 


W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor  of  the  Detroit  action  which  may  be  construed  as  an  upon  to  make;  the  war  only  incidentally.  He  coun- 

Netci,  was  elected  president,  succeed-  effort  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  gov-  keep  constantly  before  govern-  seled  editors  to  get  away  froni^  the 

ing  Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy  ernment  to  buy  advertising  space  in  nient  and  people  the  profound  truth  stereotyped  weekly  church  page  and 


Record.  Roy  Roberts,  managing  edi-  the  newspapers  of  the  nation.” 


tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was 
named  first  vice-president,  and  John 


Implication  of  Inflnanca 


that  press  freedom  is  itself  a  powerful 
compionent  of  our  wau*  effort; 


try  to  find  the  important  25  or  50 
words  in  each  of  the  local  sermons. 


To  strive  for  full  national  alertness  Comments  from  the  chair  and  the 


S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  .  ^veral  s^^ers  railed  attention  g^d  unity  in  the  face  of  the  grave  floor  indicated  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron  Beacon-  thaTff  threaten  us;  cess  by  editors  in  enlistmg  ministerial 

Wwl  and  Miami  H^oW,  was  elated  government  advertising  was  to  be 
^nd  vice-prraident.  Basil  L.  Wal-  Shunned  because  of  its  influence  on 
1  Mxnneapolts  Star-  editorial  and  news  columns,  the  same 

D?v^T  ®  influence  might  be  exerted  by  regular 

David  Lawence,  Umted  States  News,  eommercial  advertising-a  ranffition 
was  named  treasurer.  ^hich  the  speakers  denied. 

Naw  DIractors  Others  said  that  the  matter  was 

New  directors  are:  William  Allen  properly  one  for  consideration  by  the 
White,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette;  Mr.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
Lawrence;  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chi-  elation  as  a  business  office  rather  than 
cage  Daily  News;  Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  an  editorial  question.  This  view  was 
Charlotte  Observer;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  sharply  challenged  by  several  who 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston;  maintained  the  right  of  the  Society 
Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  and  its  members  to  speak  or  vote  on 
Tribune;  and  Gardner  Cowle,  Jr.,  Des  any  newspaper  question.  First  action 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  was  a  favorable  vote  on  a  motion  to 


Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  was  a  favorable  vote  on  a  motion  to 

Discussion  of  the  advertising  resolu-  table  the  resolution.  Then  several 
tion  occupied  the  resolutions  com-  substitute  resolutions,  based  largely  on 
mittee  throughout  Thursday  afternoon  the  final  paragraph  of  the  committee 
and  evening,  following  submission  of  a  draft,  were  also  tabled, 
draft  that  the  committee  regarded  as  After  a  few  moments  of  quiet,  in 


A  group  of  speakers  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session  of  the  ASNE.  Left  to  right:  Major 
Robert  Verelst  Boyle;  Archibald  MacLeish,  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures;  Major  General 
F.  Beaumont  Nesbitt;  and  Major  C.  B.  Ormerod,  British  Information. 


“extreme”  by  Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  which  other  matters  were  act^  upon,  “To  condemn  without  fear  or  favor  support  for  a  progressive  church  news 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  a  new  storm  broke  against  the  tabling  all  impairments  to  our  war  effort,  program. 

Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  Coghlan’s  pro-  of  the  advertising  motion.  Several  which  we  realize  include  too  much  John  Kieran,  New  York  Times  col- 
posal  would  have  condemned  not  only  editors,  including  Past-Presidents  Wil-  selfishness  on  the  part  of  industry,  umnist,  told  the  Society  that  no  news- 
solicitation  of  government  advertising  liam  Allen  White  and  Tom  Wallace,  labor  and  agriculture,  too  much  in-  paper  need  be  ashamed  of  operating 
by  newspapers,  but  even  its  acceptance,  said  emphatically  that  they  didn’t  like  decision  on  the  part  of  constituted  a  good  sports  page  in  wartime,  and  that 


Both  Mr.  Coghlan  and  the  editor  of  the  idea  that  the  Society  was  power-  authority. 


partisanship  the  induction  of  many  famous  profes- 


Editor  &  Publisher  appeared  before  less  to  express  views  on  publishing  among  political  leaders,  too  much  sional  athletes  into  active  service  is 


the  committee.  They  did  not  agree  matters,  and,  after  citation  of  parlia- 
upon  the  advisability  of  government  mentary  rules,  the  original  committee 


lethargy  in  the  general  public; 


likely  to  provide  plenty  of  chance  for 


use  of  paid  display  space,  but  were  motion  was  voted  off  the  table  for  re-  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 


“Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  “big-name”  play  in  war  sports  stories. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Talking  prior  to  on*  of  the  ASNE  sessions  were  John  S.  Knight,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
ASNE  treasurer,  left;  Verne  Joy,  Centralia  (III.)  Sentinel;  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  and  Warren  S.  Booth,  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan. 


U.  S.  Bureau  Chiefs  Appeal 
For  Newspaper  Support 


A  SINGULAR  pattern  of  appeal  for 
newspaper  assistance  to  the  national 
defense  program  was  evident  through 
the  addresses  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  by  Donald  Nel¬ 
son,  director  of  the  War  Production 
Board;  Archibald  MacLeish,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures;  and 
Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship.  The  appeal  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  these  excerpts  from  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Mac¬ 
Leish;  the  principal  points  of  Mr. 
Price’s  speech  were  covered  in  last 
week’s  issue.  Following  the  summaries 
of  the  addresses  of  Messrs.  Nelson 
and  MacLeish  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
address  on  Federal  and  local  taxation 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes. 

Condensation  of  the  speech  by  Mr. 
Nelson  follows: 


a  few  fairly  simple  standards:  Is  this 
news?  Will  it  interest  a  large  number 
of  readers?  Will  it  make  a  good  head¬ 
line?  Will  it,  in  short,  sell  my  paper 
for  me? 

“Today,  I  submit,  these  time-hon¬ 
ored  criteria  are  no  longer  adequate. 
They  represent  business  as  usual  in 
the  newspaper  field,  and  business  as 
usual,  as  in  every  other  field,  is  out. 
What  you  print  during  the  next  year 
will  inevitably  have  the  most  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  our  war  effort,  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree  that  no  editor  can  for  a 
moment  afford  to  overlook  that  fact. 


People  Want  to  Win 

“The  American  people  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  are  interested  in  just  one  thing 
— they  want  to  win  this  war.  If  you 
show  that  you  can  accept  your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  forego  some  of  your 
privileges  in  order  to  speed  that  job 
along,  well  and  good.  If  you  can’t, 
the  wrath  of  the  people  is  likely  to 
descend  on  you  with  a  heat  that  will 
consume  both  your  privileges  and 
your  responsibilities.  The  people  in¬ 
sist  that  this  war  be  won,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

“You  have  today  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  has  ever  been  put 
upon  you.  The  people  of  America  are 
depending  on  you  to  give  them  a  clear 
picture  of  their  situation.  They  are 
depending  on  you  to  be  fair,  to  put 
the  good  of  the  whole  country  ahead 
of  any  personal  or  partisan  interest. 
They  are  depending  on  you  to  give 
them  the  facts,  all  of  the  facts,  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  military  neces¬ 
sity,  and  not  just  selected  facts  ar¬ 
ranged  to  prove  a  case. 

“They  are  depending  on  you  to 
understand  what  is  happening  and  to 
present  an  undistorted  picture.  Above 
all,  they  are  depending  on  you  to  do 
what  all  other  Americans  these  days 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  put  the  survival 
of  this  country  and  its  heritage  of 
freedom  above  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  on  earth  for  the  duration  of  the 


“Take  the  recent  furor  over  the  40- 
hour  week  as  an  example.  There  is 
certainly  room  for  two  opinions  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  40-hour  week.  My 
own  opinion  happens  to  be  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  at  this 
time,  when  our  whole  wage  structure 
is  keyed  to  the  practice  of  paying  time 
and  one-half  for  all  work  in  excess  of 
40  hours,  to  abolish  that  law. 

“But  in  the  recent  argument  about 
this  matter,  the  amazing  fact  developed 
that  large  numbers  of  Americans  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  40-hour  week  law  was 
a  law  which  prevented  American 
workers  from  working  more  than  40 
hours  a  week  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  The  people  who  believed  that 
were  very  naturally  indignant,  and 
their  indignation  naturally  took  the 
form  of  demanding  that  the  law  be 
abolished  without  the  slightest  delay, 
so  that  we  could  get  in  fulltime  war 
production. 

“Speaking  as  a  layman,  an  ordinary 
newspaper  reader,  it  seems  to  me  that 


part  of  this  difficulty  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  papers 
fought  this  issue  out  on  a  partisan 
basis  rather  than  by  presenting  all  of 
the  facts  on  both  sides  and  giving  the 
public  the  chance  to  decide.  I  think 
the  press  could  have  prevented  that 
situation  from  becoming  serious  by 
the  simple  process  of  making  certain 
that  everyone  understood  precisely 
what  the  40-hour  law  really  is. 

“Ordinarily,  we  do  not  consider  it 
part  of  the  editor’s  function  to  hunt 
up  public  misconceptions  and  take 
pains  to  set  them  straight.  But  these 
are  not  ordinary  times,  and  we  are 
no  longer  living  by  ordinary  standards. 

“It  is  that  fact,  of  course,  which 
makes  the  responsibility  of  the  press 
today  so  extraordinarily  heavy.  The 
American  people  today  are  living 
under  a  terrific  nervous  tension.  They 
are  keenly  aware  of  what  is  at  stake 
in  this  war;  they  desperately  want  to 
be  certain  that  the  war  be  won  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  and  they  are 
likely  to  be  pretty  rough  with  any 
individuals  or  groups  which  seem  to 
be  standing  in  the  way  of  winning  it. 

“During  the  last  few  months  I  have 
seen  newspapers  which  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  convince  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  the  selfishness  of 
organized  labor  was  bringing  us  close 
to  defeat.  I  have  seen  other  papers 
which  were  trying  just  as  hard  to 
blame  all  our  woes  on  big  business.  I 
would  like  to  testify  here  and  now, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  both 
charges  are  dead  wrong.  I  would  like 
to  go  farther  and  say  this: 

Spirit  of  Cooperation 

“We  are  beginning  to  get  in  America 
today  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  any  American  could  hope  to 
see,  a  genuine,  wholehearted  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  big  business,  little 
business,  labor  and  government. 
Labor  unions  have  voluntarily  given 
up  privileges  and  rights  which  they 
fought  years  to  win;  business  has  vol¬ 
untarily  given  up  chances  for  high 
profits  which  it  might  legitimately 
have  taken;  both  sides,  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  degree,  are  showing  a  desire  to 
forget  their  own  interests  and  work 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  order  to  win  this  war.  It  is 
an  immensely  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment. 


mean  that  we  are  going  to  win  the  war 
next  month,  or  that  we  can  start  out 
tomorrow  to  take  the  offensive,  of 
course. 


“Since  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
we  have  issued  the  orders  which  in 
effect  are  bringing  to  a  halt  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumers’  durable  goods 
in  the  United  States.  That  has  been 
necessary,  not  only  because  we  could 
not  spare  materials  for  the  consumen' 
durable  goods  industry,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  we  needed  that  industry’s  work¬ 
ers  and  factories. 


Test  of  Free  l■stit■tiolls 

“It  has  seemed  to  us  that  in  the 
long  run  we  would  make  most  progress 
by  following  the  middle  course,  try¬ 
ing  to  taper  off  the  shutdown,  so  thit 
the  end  of  civilian  production  could 
be  followed  swiftly  by  the  beginning 
of  war  production.  It  may  be  that 
history  will  show  we  were  wrong;  srt 
may  have  moved  a  little  too  slowly,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  possibly 
have  moved  too  fast.  We  had  to  de¬ 
cide  the  thing  in  the  light  of  what 
looked  best  when  all  of  the  facts  had 
been  carefully  studied,  and  that  is 
what  we  did. 

“Our  free  institutions,  in  other 
words,  are  meeting  their  supreme  test 
Our  enemies  say  that  free  institutions 
are  inefficient,  therefore  they  have 
abolished  them.  They  say  free  labor 
cannot  serve  a  war  economy,  so  they 
destroyed  free  labor  and  made  every 
worker  a  slave.  They  say  free  indus¬ 
try  cannot  be  as  useful  in  a  war 
economy  as  state-controlled  industry, 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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continued  irom  page  17 


“And  it  is  coming  at  a  time  when 
we  can  see  daylight  ahead  in  our 
whole  war  production  effort.  We  are 
over  the  hump  on  war  production. 
Today  the  combined  production  of 
America,  Russia  and  England  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  Axis  production.  That  does  not 


“What  does  all  of  this  mean  in  con¬ 
crete  terms? 

“It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
press  must  abstain  from  criticism,  or 
that  it  must  not  present  any  un¬ 
pleasant  facts.  It  is  of  course  pre¬ 
cisely  in  a  critical  hour  like  this  one 
that  the  right  to  criticize  and  the  right 
to  point  to  unpleasant  facts,  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  of  us. 

“In  ordinary  times,  the  editor  can 
be  guided  in  his  handling  of  news  by 


At  Governor*  Island,  the  visiting  editors  and  publishers  ere  shown  at  the  Officers  Club 
talking  to  Lieutenant  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  Commander  of  the  First  Army  and 
Eastern  Defense  Command.  With  General  Drum  her*  are,  left  to  right,  R.  E.  Maiden- 
burg,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Walter  H.  Harrison,  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times;  Walter  P.  Jonas,  Sacramento  Bee;  Michael  Gorman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal; 
James  L.  McGovern,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post;  E.  Robert  Stevenson,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  American. 


On  Saturday  more  than  a  hundred 
members  of  the  ASNE  spent  “A  Day 
with  the  Army”  as  the  guests  of  Lieut 
Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  commanding 
general  of  the  First  Army  and  the 
Eastern  Defense  Command,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida. 
The  high  spot  of  the  day  was  an  off- 
the-record  talk  by  Gen.  Drum,  in 
which  he  included  a  description  of  the 
Eastern  Defense  Command.  The  day’s 
activity  was  worked  out  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Eldward  J.  F.  Glavin,  Public  Relations 
Officer  of  the  First  Army  and  the 
Eastern  Defense  Command,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  ASNE  meeting.  The 
day  began  with  a  visit  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Admiral  Adolphus  An¬ 
drews,  commander  of  the  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier,  who  incorporated  in  his  talk 
to  the  editors  an  outline  of  joint 
Army-Navy  operations.  From  Ad¬ 
miral  Andrews’  headquarters  the  party 
proceeded  to  Governors  Island.  'Diere 
in  addition  to  hearing  Gen.  Drum’s 
talk,  they  ate  for  lunch,  in  an  en¬ 
listed  men’s  mess,  the  same  chow  the 
soldiers  had,  marched  to  the  parade 
ground  behind  a  band,  saw  an  incen¬ 
diary  bomb  demonstration  and  a  bat¬ 
talion  review.  William  Allen  White, 
of  the  Elmporia  Gazette,  and  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
more,  of  the  Detroit  News  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ASNE  joined  Gen.  Drum 
in  taking  the  review.  From  Govern¬ 
ors  Island  the  party  went  to  Queens  to 
inspect  an  anti-aircraft  artillery  in¬ 
stallation. 


Addresses  by  other  speakers  were 
reported  in  last  week’s  issue.  Com¬ 
prehensive  summaries  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hanes,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Leish,  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  and  Sir  Girja  ap' 
pear  on  other  pages  of  this  edition. 
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ER|fOR  APRIL  25.  1942 

NNPA  Members  Resolved  to  Turn 
If  Promotion  Into  War  Effort 

pro- 

Also  to  Urge  Advertisers  to  Do  the  Same . . .  Hear 

zould 

'«en  Walter  Weir  Tell  of  Advertising's  Job . . . 

Ramon  S.  Cram  Elected  President 
,  By  T.  S.  mvIN 

igrea 

try.  NEWSPAPER  promotion  enlisted  this  this  war,  what  about  some  advertising  press  to  be  maintained.  There  is  a 
(  that  week  in  the  war  effort.  Promotion  that  tells  us  what  we  can  do  to  help  conversion  from  a  pre-war  world  to 
could  managers  of  newspapers  all  over  this  fight  it?  The  Government  might  ap-  a  post-war  world  for  American  busi- 
nnina  country  and  Canada  emerged  from  the  preciate  such  cooperation,  and  die  ness  to  prepare  now. 


thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  people  would,  too.  “There  are  certain  things  the  Amer- 

National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso-  “If  a  plant  that  made  automobiles  jcan  public  must  know.  They  must 
ciation  in  a  fighting  mood.  They  were  can  be  converted  into  a^  plant  that  know— deeply  and  intimately  in  their 
determined  upon  two  things;  to  turn  turns  out  tanks,  why  can  t  a  page^  of  dajly  lives — what  we  are  fighting  for. 
their  own  promotion  into  the  war  ef-  space  that  sold  beans  be  converted  in-  xhey  must  be  made  aware  that  we 
fort,  and  to  urge  advertisers  to  do  so,  to  a  page  that  sells  bonds  and  bombers  have  the  potential  power — if  it  is  uni- 
too.  Slid  belligerency — not  just  in  a  lower  ^ed  and  made  to  work — to  win  this 

Elected  president  at  the  close  of  the  left  hand  corner,  but  all  over  the  yyar.  They  must  be  made  to  under- 


Elected  president  at  the  close  of  the  left  t 
Saturday- through-Monday  session  in  page? 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Ramon  S.  Cram,  “A 


5®-  •  .  j  stand  that  production,  and  the  means 

A  few  months  ago,  if  we  hoped  to  fgj.  production,  are  vitally  important 

- to  victory.  They  must  be  shown  how 

they  individually,  in  their  civilian  life, 
can  live  and  buy  and  finance  the  war 
with  just  as  much  effect  as  if  they 
were  out  in  front  on  the  firing  line 
fighting. 

“That’s  the  message  you  can  carry 
to  advertisers  who  wonder  what  they 
can  do.  That’s  the  feeling  you  can 
help  spread.  Where  advertisers  feel 
they  must  curtail  advertising  or  cancel 
it  because  they  have  no  product  to 
sell,  you  can  make  it  clear  that  they 
have  the  greatest  product  in  all  history 
to  sell — the  survival  of  America.  And 
advertising  this  product — which  you 
J  j  can’t  exactly  sell  over  the  counter  to¬ 
morrow  for  cash — rather  than  taking 
skin  off  their  fundament  will  result 
in  saving  their  own  skin  in  the  long 


NNPA's  new  administration  plans  a  year  of  aggressive  activity  in  support  of  newspaper  .  .  ^ 

promotion.  Seated,  Ramon  S.  Cram,  Columbus  Dispatch,  president  (left);  Belden  Hirschmann,  vice-president^ 

Morgan,  Hartford  Courant,  secretary;  standing,  Russell  L  Simmons,  Cleveland  Press,  of  Bloomingdale  s.  New  York  depart- 
vice-president  (left);  W.  Murray  Metten,  Wilmington  Newspapers,  treasurer.  ment  store,  told  the  convention  that 

•  ■  “this  is  of  all  times  the  time  to  pro- 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  laid  down  stay  in  business,  we  had  to  worry  mote.”  “Business,”  he  said,  “is  going 
a  fighting  program  for  the  coming  about  selling  products.  From  now  on,  ahead  within  the  flexible  framework 
year.  He  pledged  the  members  an  if  we  hope  to  stay  in  business,  we’d  of  the  times.  It  cannot  afford  to  sit 
aggressive  administration  which  will  better  start  worrying  about  selling  the  on  its  reputation.  This  is  no  time  for 
seek  to  double  the  membership  in  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  this  world  defeatism.  If  business  collapses,  it 
coming  year  and  to  make  NNPA  a  and  this  nation  on  putting  Messrs,  will  be  from  within  and  from  a  lack 
more  forceful  factor  in  the  country’s  Hitler  and  Hirohito  and  Mussolini  out  of  vitality.  Promotion  is  part  of  the 
newspaper  promotion  picture.  of  business  quick.  American  tradition.  It’s  one  of  the 


promotion.  Soatod,  Ramon  S.  Cram,  Columbus  Dispatch,  prasidant  (laft);  Beldan 
Morgan,  Hartford  Courant,  sacratary;  standing,  Russall  L  Simmons,  Clavaland  Prass, 
vica-prasidant  (laft);  W.  Murray  Mattan,  Wilmington  Nawspapars,  traasurar. 


newspaper  promotion  picture. 

Bast  NNPA  Convantion  “The  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  things  we’re  fighting  for.  Promotion 

The  fighting  mood  and  the  deter-  build  profits.  The  only  justification  to  can  help  in  that  fight  by  fighting  off 

mination  to  make  promotion  do  an  all-  a  stockholder  for  a  large  advertising  st'y  kind  of  business  paralysis,  ^  by 

out  job  in  maintaining  newspaper  rev-  appropriation  is  the  profit  shown  as  a  keeping^  our  business  vitality  going, 
enues  during  the  war  period  were  evi-  result  of  it.  But  if,  instead  of  curtail-  England  s  still  in  business.  ^  English 
dent  in  all  sessions  of  the  convention,  ing  or  cancelling  appropriations,  ad-  merchants  are  still  promoting  ^oir 
which  was  the  best  attended  and  the  vertisers  put  their  advertising  to  the  bxisiness.  Ours  is  the  greatest  ability 
hardest  working  convention  in  NNPA  service  of  their  country,  they  would  world  to  get  things  done.  But 

history.  be  helping  make  is  possible  to  earn  got  to  get  our  promotion  ^  out 

Walter  J.  Weir,  copy  director.  Lord  profits  tomorrow  in  a  free  and  self-  9^  th®  automobile  building  technique 

&  Thomas,  struck  this  keynote  in  a  initiating  economy.  '*^*0  tank  building  technique, 

talk  at  the  convention’s  closing  lunch-  “There  is  a  war  to  be  sold.  There  The  promotion  department  is  the 
wn.  “If  advertising  doesn’t  do  some-  jg  g  future  to  be  made  worthwhile  production  line  for  ideas  that  sell 
^ng  damned  soon,”  he  declared,  gghting  forward  to.  There  is  a  free  newspapers,  William  Robinson,  adver- 
mere  probably  won’t  be  any  adver¬ 
tising,  or  any  you  or  me.” 

“This  war,”  Mr.  Weir  said,  “offers  a 
golden  opportunity  for  American  busi¬ 
ness.  For  when  it’s  over,  don’t  think 
people  will  forget  that  it  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  General  Motors  and  the 
Chryslers  and  the  Westinghouses  and 
the  RCA’s  that  helped  win  it. 

“On  the  industrial  side,  business  is 
doing  the  coimtry  a  great  service. 

But  on  the  sales  and  advertising  side 
— Ae  psychological  side — what  is  it 
doing  besides  bragging,  in  institutional 
ads,  about  the  wonderful  job  it  is  dis¬ 
patching?  And  nobody  likes  a  brag¬ 
gart 

‘Instead  of  advertising  that  boasts 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  help  win 


American  tradition.  It’s  one  of  the 


For  the  year's  best 
newspaper  promo¬ 
tion:  John  Marston, 
Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  receives 
the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  cup  and  a 
plaque  from  James 
Wright  Brown,  Jr., 
publisher.  Having 
won  the  cup  three 
times,  the  Register 
&  Tribune  keeps  it 
permenantly. 


Discussing  what  promotion  can  do  to  help 
win  the  war  are  John  C.  Stafford,  Rockford 
(III.)  Morning  Star,  retiring  NNPA  presi¬ 
dent  (left),  and  Ramon  S.  Cram,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  his  successor. 

tising  director.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  told  the  promotion  people 
during  one  of  their  clinic  sessions. 
“And  newspaper  salesmen,”  he  said, 
“are  only  as  efficient  as  the  material 
they  get  from  their  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.” 

“Although  you  will  have  smaller 
budgets,”  he  said,  “sales  staffs  are  go¬ 
ing  to  depend  upon  you  more  heavily 
than  ever  because  many  avenues  of 
business  are  closed  and  their  morale 
is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been.  The 
average  salesman  today  erroneously 
belittles  his  functions.  He  doesn’t 
have  the  drive  he  used  to  have.  Pro¬ 
motion  departments  must  provide  the 
stimulus  he  nerds  to  sell. 

“Promotion  departments  must  help 
maintain  a  free  press,  too.  We  don’t 
have  a  free  press  because  the  Consti¬ 
tution  says  we  can  have  it.  We  have 
a  free  press  because  we  can  pay  the 
bills.  The  only  assurance  publishers 
have  that  they  can  say  what  they 
want  to  say  is  their  ability  to  pay 
their  bills — and  they  can’t  pay  their 
bills  unless  we  who  provide  the  rev¬ 
enue  do  our  jobs.” 

A  clinic  session  on  new  linage  ideas 
disclosed  that  many  of  these  ideas 
stem  directly  from  the  war  effort. 
The  promotion  people  engaged  in  a 
spirited  discussion  as  to  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  making  a  patriotic  appeal, 
such  as  urging  people  to  buy  war 
bonds,  when  made  up  and  sold  by 
newspapers  to  a  list  of  sponsors,  is 
“blackjack”  advertising. 

No  Free  Advertising 
“Newspapers  are  contributing  heav¬ 
ily  to  the  war  effort,”  declared  John 
C.  Stafford,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star.  “They  shoiild  not  be  required 
to  add  to  their  burden  by  free  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“A  tin  cup  attitude  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  blackjack  attitude,”  said 
Albert  I.  Prince,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

'  Times.  “Sponsored  pages  and  double 
^  trucks  of  a  patriotic  character  cannot 
harm  a  newspaper  if  they  are  dignified 
and  worthwhile  and  offer  those  who 
buy  signatures  on  them  something  for 
their  money.” 

A  clinic  on  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  also  produced  a  sharp  exchange 
of  opinion.  The  prevailing  attitude 
appeared  to  be  that  such  programs 
shoiild  give  way  these  days  in  favor 
of  promotions  and  programs  more  di¬ 
rectly  productive  of  revenue.  “The 
important  thing  today,”  said  Pierre  D. 
Martineau,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar,  “is 
to  get  dollars  into  the  paper.  We  may 
have  to  forget  zoos  and  civic  orches¬ 
tras  and  community  programs.  We 
can’t  forget  linage.”  Mr.  Cram,  how¬ 
ever,  reporting  on  his  paper’s  public 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Newsprint  Conservation 
Recommendations  Made 

Committee  Suggests  Papers  Eliminate  All 
Returns,  Urges  Further  Study  of  Problem, 
Conservation  of  All  Essential  Materials 


THREE  recommendations  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  precious  newsprint 
were  made  this  week  to  the  nation’s 
newspapers  in  one  of  the  most  unpor- 
tant  reports  of  the  ANPA  Convention, 
that  of  the  Newsprint  Conservation 
Conunittee,  a  group  comprised  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  national  and  various 
state  and  regional  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions,  and  publishers  of  newspapers 
in  the  20  largest  cities. 

First  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  that  all  returns  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  the  second  being  that  “a 
committee  be  appointed  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken,  should  be  taken,  and 
probably  in  due  course  will  be  taken 
by  nevrepapers  affecting  their  size,  the 
number  of  editions  they  publish,  the 
reduction  of  content  material,  and 
such  information  be  given  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  for  their  consideration.” 

Plant-Wide  Economy  Urged 
Recommendation  three  was  that 
“publishers  should  take  every  step 
available,  not  only  to  conserve  news¬ 
print  paper,  but  to  conserve  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  trucks,  and  all  other  materi¬ 
als  and  equipment  that  have  to  do 
with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  newspapers,  and  the  conservation 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  war  effort.” 

Reviewing  steps  taken  since  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  in  February 
after  a  conference  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  the  report 
pointed  out  that  for  the  first  time  in 
a  number  of  months  the  trend  of 
newsprint  consumption  started  down¬ 
ward  in  February  when  there  was  a 
reduction  of  1.5%  in  consumption  as 
compared  with  February,  1941. 

“T^e  trend  continu^  in  March 
showing  a  reduction  of  2.9%  in  con¬ 
sumption  compared  with  March  one 
year  ago,”  the  report  noted. 

“It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
this  reduction  in  consumption  has 
been  accomplished  notwithstanding  a 
large  increase  in  total  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  caused  by  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  information  as  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war,”  the  report  continued. 
“Your  committro  feels  that  while  these 
figures  are  gratifying,  they  represent 
but  a  start  in  the  direction  of  neces¬ 
sary  conservation. 

Dear  CemmiHee  Chairman 

“The  committee  expresses  its  ap¬ 
preciation  to  all  publishers  who  have 
supplied  information  and  it  feels  that 
the  large  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  already  put  definite  conservation 
steps  into  effect  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated. 

“In  view  of  the  synopsis  with  this 
report  showing  the  things  that  have 
been  done  by  one  or  more  newspapers, 
we  believe  that  various  items  ought 
to  be  considered  carefully  by  every 
publisher.” 

Walter  M.  Dear,  ANPA  president 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

According  to  the  report,  the  com¬ 
mittee  met  March  11  at  which  time  it 
was  decided  to  find  out  if  possible 
what  newspapers  had  done  and  what 
they  intended  to  do  about  newsprint 
conservation.  Inquiries  went  to  every 
daily  newspaper  in  cities  over  100,000 
population  having  two  or  more  news¬ 
papers  under  different  ownerships. 

The  reports  received  contain  con- 
sidrrrble  information  that  is  of  great 


interest  to  all  publishers,  the  report 
said,  pointing  out  that  an  ANPA  bul¬ 
letin  will  be  issued  immediately  after 
the  convention  containing  a  synopsis 
of  the  various  things  that  have  been 
done  and  will  be  done  to  conserve 
newsprint.  This  bulletin  will  be 
mailed  to  all  daily  newspapers. 

Following  is  a  copy  released  to  the 
press  of  77  methods  utilized  by  news¬ 
papers  over  the  100,000  population 
class  to  conserve  white  paper: 

Based  on  reports  from  competinK  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  with  population  of  over  100,000. 
the  following  are  some  of  the  conservation 
measures  that  have  been  put  into  effect  to 
save  newsprint.  Not  .all  of  the  newspapers 
have  adopted  all  of  the  measures  listed  below, 
but  some  newspapers  are  practicing  one  or 
more  of  these  measures: 

CIRCUL.\TI()N 

Eliminated  or  reduced  free,  sample,  com¬ 
plimentary  and/or  service  copies;  eliminated 
or  reduced  leturns  in  some  or  all  classifica¬ 
tions;  eliminated  or  reduced  all  coupon  or 
other  promotion  for  new  circulation;  increased 
mail  subscription  rates;  a  more  careful  check¬ 
ing  of  unaccounted  for  papers;  a  more  careful 
check  on  press  runs;  used  street  returns  to 
fill  mail  subscriptions;  brought  circulation  lists 
up  to  date  and  eliminated  “deadheads”;  used 
left-overs  for  tear  sheets;  eliminated  “extras” 
unless  news  is  of  great  magnitude. 

Eliminated  bulldog  editions;  required  cir¬ 
culation  of  carriers  to  be  paid  two  weeks  in 
advance;  eliminated  expensive  circulation  in 
places  where  discounts,  allowances,  and  pay¬ 
ments  for  transportation,  etc.,  were  too  l.irge; 
di.scontinued  selling  through  racks;  reduced 
number  of  retail  outlets  in  suburban  areas; 
reduced  number  of  papers  for  file  use;  re¬ 
duced  number  of  deliveries  to  newsstands  and 
street  corners;  eliminated  exchanges;  elimi¬ 
nated  forcing  sales  on  news  dealers. 

CIRCUI.ATION 

Do  not  take  back  newspapers  from  dealers 
or  agents  to  secure  preferential  representation; 
no  payments  made  in  any  way  to  agents,  deal¬ 


ers,  or  newsboys  to  secure  special  privileges; 
re<luced  number  of  editions;  eliminated  single 
copies  by  motor  routes. 

ADVERTISING 

Increased  advertising  rates;  reduced  clas¬ 
sified  heads  by  changing  style;  reduced  space 
devoted  to  classified  by  reducing  slugs;  re¬ 
duced  number  of  proofs  going  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers;  charged  advertisers  for  composition 
and  plates  urdere<l  and  not  used  within  a 
specified  time;  eliminated  making  highlights 
.and  drop-out  halftones  and  halftone  borders 
through  use  of  Kromolite  process;  eliminateil 
.advertising  “puffs”  and  free  publicity  to  ma¬ 
jor  degree;  deadlines  for  advertisers  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  rearranged  to  reduce  cost 
and  eliminate  waste. 

EDITORI.VL 

Increased  the  percentage  of  advertising  to 
reading  matter;  reduced  or  eliminated  daily 
c-omics;  reduced  Sunday  eomios;  reduced  space 
given  to  market  reports,  real  estate,  travel, 
etc.;  eliminated  unimportant  features  and  fill¬ 
ers;  reduced  news  by  careful  editing;  reduced 
pictures  by  more  careful  selection;  discontin¬ 
ued  or  reduced  rotogravure  sections;  elimi¬ 
nated  women’s  features;  reduced  editorial 
content;  reduced  or  discontinued  Sunday 
magazine  supplement;  reduced  sports  news; 
reduced  religious  news;  reduced  size  of  head¬ 
lines  and  subheads. 

Reduced  type  in  news  leads;  eliminated 
rules  in  news  heads;  set  up  standing  heads  for 
market  page  stories;  eliminated  Saturday  edi¬ 
torial  page;  reduced  make-over;  reduced  space 
devoted  to  radio  programs;  reduced  society 
news;  reduced  width  of  comic  strips;  elimi¬ 
nated  inside  decks;  reduced  type  matter  in 
mast  head;  eliminated  serial  stories;  elimi¬ 
nated  automobile  sections;  eliminated  so  far 
as  possible  “jumps”;  checked  on  over-ordering 
of  comics,  magazine  sections  or  rotogravure 
sections  printed  by  commercial  organizations. 

MECHANICAL 

Decreased  roll  sizes;  reduced  size  of  column 
rules;  discontinued  overlines  on  cuts;  reduced 
size  of  cuts;  reduced  margins;  reduced  column 
size. 

WASTE 

Rewind  all  damaged  rolls;  used  all  paper 
including  core;  used  waste  for  wrappers  or  for 
tablets  or  second  sheets  which  are  sold;  re¬ 
duced  damage  to  newsprint  by  careful  handling 
in  hauling  and  unloading;  used  wrappers  from 
newsprint  roll  to  tie  up  bundles;  classified 
waste  and  sold  uncrumpled  newspapers  at 
higher  prices;  reduced  number  of  presses  in 
operation,  thus  reducing  waste;  checked  on 
weight  of  newsprint  shipped  by  mill;  reduced 
press  speed  to  avoid  web  breaks;  checked  care¬ 
fully  cartage  and  storage  charges;  checked  with 
mill  on  breaks,  giving  all  roll  numbers  and 
known  causes. 

CIRCULARS 

Reduced  or  eliminated  printing  of  circulars. 


63  Correspondents  Now 
With  U.  S.  Pacific  Forces 


Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  sent  the  following 
roster  of  American,  Australian  and 
British  correspondents  now  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  U.  S.  forces  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

• 

ALLIED  HEADQUARTERS,  Austra¬ 
lia,  April  21 — Sixty-three  American, 
Australian  and  Brit^  correspondents, 
photographers  and  broadcasters  are 
now  covering  the  war  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area,  commanded  by  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Americans  carrying  credentials  is¬ 
sued  by  Lt.  Col.  Lloyd  Lehrbas,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  on  leave 
for  the  duration,  include:  Yates  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  Tom  Yarbrough,  Clark  Lee, 
Vern  Haughland  of  the  AP;  Brydon 
Taves,  Donald  Caswell,  Arnold  Guard, 
Francis  McCarthy  of  the  United  Press; 
Ralph  Jordan,  Pat  Robinson,  Merrill 
Mueller.  Lee  Van  Atta.  International 
News  Service;  Jack  Turcott,  New 
York  Daily  News;  William  B.  Court¬ 
ney,  Collier’s;  Byron  Dam  ton.  New 
York  Times;  Carleton  Kent,  Chicago 
Times;  Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  and 
Allen  Raymond,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Joseph  Harsch,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  John  Lardner,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance;  Robert 
Sherrod,  Theodore  White,  Melville 
Jacoby,  Time  magazine;  E.  R.  Noderer, 
Chicago  Tribune;  H.  R.  Knickerbocker 


and  Edward  Angly,  Chicago  Sun; 
Martin  Agronsky  and  Sydney  Albright, 
National  Broadcasting;  William  Dunn 
and  John  Raleigh,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting;  Frank  Cuhel,  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting;  H.  H.  Walker,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine;  George  Weller,  Chi¬ 
cago  News;  Anna  Lee  Jacoby,  Liberty. 

Photographers  Frank  Prist,  Acme 
Newspictures;  Martin  Bennett,  Para- 
moimt;  Earle  Crotchett,  Universal 
Newsreel;  Edward  Widdis,  AP  Photos; 
Wallace  Kirkland,  Life  magazine, 
Jonathan  Rice,  Acme;  Joseph  Dearing 
and  Robert  Bryant,  International  News 
Photos,  and  Norman  Alley,  News  of 
the  Day. 

British  correspondents,  all  from 
London,  are  Patrick  Maitland  and 
Dickson  Brown,  News  Chronicle;  Wil¬ 
liam  Courteney,  Daily  Sketch;  Ronald 
Matthews,  Herald;  Ian  Morrison, 
Times;  Henry  Key,  Daily  Express; 
Martin  Moore.  Telegraph;  Walter 
Lucas,  Express,  and  Noel  Monks,  Daily 
Mail. 

Australians  are  Ian  Fitchett,  official 
Army  correspondent;  Lindsay  Clark, 
Sydney  Daily  Mirror;  C.  Bottomley, 
Department  of  Information;  Thomas 
Fairhall,  Sydney  Telegraph;  Norman 
Stockton,  Sydney  Sun;  Chester  Wil- 
mot,  Australian  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion  and  British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
mission;  C.  Tement  Hemery,  Dudley 
Leggett  and  Wallace  Lenard,  all  of 
Australian  Broadcasting  Commission. 


Vining  Assures 
U.  S.  Publishers 
On  Newsprint 

Sees  Suiiicient  Supply  for 
1942  .  .  .  Discusses 
Power  Problem 

Charles  Vining,  president  of  thj 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada,  said 
in  Montreal  April  20  that  there  was  i 
sufficient  supply  of  newsprint  for 
North  American  consumers  to  tide 
them  through  1942. 

“We  have  made  careful  estimates  of 
newsprint  supply  and  consiunption  foe 
the  balance  of  1942,”  Mr.  Vining  said 

Meat  Regalar  Requiramaats 
“Our  conclusion  is  that,  after  allow- 
ing  for  curtailment  of  power  now  h 
prospect,  there  will  be  mill  capacity 
to  meet  the  regular  requirements  of 
the  Canadian  industry’s  customers  ii 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through¬ 
out  1942. 

“Our  estimates  take  into  account 
the  inventories  now  held  by  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  shrinkage  of  deliveries 
to  overseas  markets.  It  is  clear  that  if 
power  diversion  eventually  does  de¬ 
velop  to  a  point  of  creating  a  possible 
newsprint  shortage,  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  will  not  arise  within  the  next 
six  or  eight  months  and  will  not  occur 
suddenly.” 

■ 

Pearson,  Allen 
Reply  to  Thomas 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  cd- 
umnists  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
have  taken  an  advertisement  in  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Pulisher  answering 
charges  of  discrimination  made  b; 
R.  J.  Thomas,  president.  United  Au¬ 
tomobile  Workers,  CIO,  in  an  Emtoi 
&  Publisher  advertisement  last  week 
which  also  was  the  basis  of  a  letter 
Thomas  sent  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  in  annual  convention  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Thomas  charged  that  the  press  is 
distorting  and  suppressing  news  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  organized 
labor,  citing  specifically  the  case  of 
Miss  Genevieve  Samp,  UAW-CIO  war 
plant  worker  suspended  by  the  union 
for  “conduct  unbecoming  a  union 
member”  and  later  reinstated. 

The  union  head  recalled  a  statement 
by  Miss  Samp  denying  she  had  been 
suspended  because  she  tried  to  speed 
up  her  own  output,  thus  “killing  jobs.” 
and  added:  “Tbe  newspapers  of  the 
nation  gave  this  development  only  a 
fraction  of  the  space  they  gave  the 
original  Samp  story.” 

Replying  to  the  UAW  head,  Pearson 
and  Allen  cited  a  War  Department  r^ 
port  substantially  bearing  out  their 
report  of  the  affair  and  a  statement  of 
Miss  Samp’s  attorney,  Samuel  Simmer, 
who  said  “three  times  I  attempted  to 
secure  for  Miss  Samp  a  fair  trial.  . 
Nevertheless  the  trial  never  came  off- 

Simmer  told  how  two  member’s  of 
Miss  Samp’s  union  finally  “took 
Samp  off  in  a  corner  and  after  a  whis¬ 
pered  conversation  she  told  me  die 
wouldn’t  need  me  any  more.  Mean¬ 
while  it  was  reported  to  me  that 
pressure  was  brought  against  Miss 
Samp’s  father  by  union  workers  in  the 
Ford  plant,  and  that  her  mother  was 
ostracized  by  union  members  in  her 
community.” 

“It  was  only  after  all  this,  that 
Samp  issued  her  statement  denying 
the  facts  stated  above  in  the  Army 
report,”  said  the  Pearson -Allen  ad. 

“So  perhaps  the  newspapers  were 
right,  Mr.  'Kiomas,  in  the  play  tlW 
gave  to  Miss  Samp’s  denial,”  the  col¬ 
umnist  stated. 
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ANPA  Newsprint  Report  Sees 
Possibility  of  Curtailment 

Cite  Diversion  of  Power  Transfer  of  Water-Borne 
Newsprint  to  Roil,  and  Diverse  New  Uses 
For  That  Type  of  Paper 


cutty  anil  delay  in  securing  freight  cars  suit¬ 
able  for  newsprint  transportation.  Congestion 
of  rolling  stock  at  transfer  and  unloading 
points.  Anticipated  lack  of  trucks,  tractors, 
tires  and  gasoline  for  transportation  of  pulp- 
wood  to  mills.  During  the  depression  years, 
manufacturers  have  been  prone  to  cut  low- 
cost  pulpwood  close  to  water  transportation 
to  mill.  Pulpwood  must  now  be  cut  in 
large  part  lor  transportation  part  or  all  of 
the  way  to  the  conversion  point  by  tractors 
and  trucks  that  are  wearing  out  without 
facilities  for  replacement. 

3.  Labor  shortage.  Employment,  includ¬ 
ing  common  labor,  has  practically  reached 
100%  in  Canada.  It  is  approaching  that 
point  in  the  districts  where  United  States 
mills  convert  pulpwood  into  newsprint. 

4.  Diverse  new  uses  lor  newsprint  and  its 


THE  ANPA  Newsprint  Report  deli¬ 
vered  this  week,  revealed  there  had 
been  a  downward  trend  in  newsprint 
consumption  by  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  but  warned  that  “nevertheless 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  informed 
persons  in  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  United  States,  and  officials  of 
the  OPA  point  to  factors  which  may 
materially  and  even  drastically  limit 
an  adequate  supply  of  newsprint.” 

The  report  stated  that  diversion  of 
power  from  newsprint  mills  to  war 
production  manufacture  is  apparently 
close  at  hand;  transfer  of  water-borne 
newsprint,  formerly  34%  of  total  ship¬ 
ments,  to  railroads  already  heavily 
burdened  by  war  necessities;  labor 
shortage  In  Canada;  and  diverse  new 
uses  for  newsprint  and  its  source  ma¬ 
terials  may  bring  on  eventual  curtail¬ 
ment. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION 

Increaoe  +  or  Firot  Quarter  Inereaiie  -t-  or 


1941 

1940 

Deereas<‘  — 

1942 

1941 

Decrease  — 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons  'r 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons  % 

Canaria  . 

3.42.3.8fl.3 

.3.418.803 

+  7.082  +  0.2 

885.840 

782.874 

103.166  -1-  13.2 

United  States  . 

1.014.912 

1.013,4.37 

-1-  1.475  +  O.l 

241.785 

256.220 

— 

14.435  —  5,6 

Canada  and  United  States.  .  .  . 

4.440.777 

4.4,32.240 

+  7,037  0.2 

1.127.62.3 

1.0.38.894 

+ 

88.731  -(-  8.5 

Newfoundhuid . 

344,800 

351.14.3 

—  6.343  —  1.8 

83,952 

91.411 

7.459  —  8.2 

Total  North  American . 

4.785..377 

4,783,383 

-f-  2.194  -(-0.05 

1.211,577 

1.1.3()..30.3 

+ 

81,272  -1-  7.2 

UNITED 

STATES  CONSUMPTION 

(421 

Newspapers  consumcil  approximately  75% 

,  in  1941) 

First  Quarter 

1941 

1940 

Inor«*a*«‘  -f 

•1942 

1941 

Decre.ise  — 

Tons 

Ton* 

Tons  Cr 

Tons 

Ton.s 

Tons  % 

2.948.080 

2.855.952 

899.112 

707.879 

Plus  estimated  25%  . 

982.220 

9.31.984 

23.3.037 

2.35.893 

3,928,880 

3.807.9.38 

-i- 120.944  +  3.2 

9.32.149 

94.3..372 

— 

11.423  —  1.2 

•4‘12  Newspapi'rs — The  tonnage  of  the  -i'l'Z  Newspapers  for  1942  coinpan-s  with  the  tonnage  of  the  421  Newspapers  in  1941  ami  1940. 


.\DVERTI.SlNIi 

(32  major  cities.) 

First  Quarter 

1941  1940  1942  1941  Loss  — 

Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines  Lines  Lines  %  .\gate  Lines  .\gate  Lines  .Vgate  Lines  % 

1.313.233,2.34  1 .2«8.631,772  +  44.801,482  +  3.3  284.192.789  .301.310.444  —  17.317,0.35  —  5.7 


Publishers  were  again  urged  to  take 
their  tonnage  in  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments  and  stated  the  ability  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  continue  deliveries  and 
current  prices  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  general  adoption  of  this  practice 


|■onsunlption  flguri'S  for  March,  1942.  indi¬ 
cate  a  downward  trend  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption.  It  must  be  recalled  that  news¬ 
print  consumption  figures  for  March,  1942. 
cover  pre-Easter  advertising  volume  not  af¬ 
fecting  Mari'h,  1041,  consumption.  A  gen¬ 
eral  increase  in  circulation  sales  have  par- 

_  „ _  .  _  tially  offset  the  reiluction  in  advertising 

The  comolete  newsprint  report  fol-  linage  and  the  economies  now  becoming  gen- 

eral  as  reflected  by  the  reports  of  publishers 
to  the  Newsprint  Conservation  Committee. 
Future  .May  Cull  for  Curtailment 
Nevertheless,  newsprint  manufacturers  and 
informeil  persons  in  Canad.a.  Newfoundland, 
and  the  United  States,  and  oflicials  in  the 
OP.\  point  to  fai-tors  whieh  may  materially 
and  even  drastu-ally  limit  an  adegunte  supply 
of  newsprint.  These  factors  are; 


lows: 

A  new  .and  revolutionary  faelor  in  news¬ 
print  supply  and  price  has  followeil  as  a 
8e<iueni*e  to  Pearl  Harbor,  dis-larations  of 
war  on  the  Axis  Powers,  and  the  implement¬ 
ing  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Administration  as 
the  controlling  factor  in  supply  and  price. 
Increased  I*rlee  for  Second  Quarter  1912 
On  December  8,  1941.  the  International 
Paper  Co.  announceil  to  its  customers  an  in¬ 
crease  of  f3.0fl  per  tot),  effective  .4.pril  1. 
1942.  Other  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  followed  with  like  announcements. 
With  the  exception  of  the  St.  Croix  Paper 
Co.,  whii’h  announced  a  continuation  of  the 
current  price  to  Julj'  1.  1942,  other  United 
States  mills  made  no  prioe  announcements 
covering  the  second  quarter  of  1942.  Trade 
custom  provides  for  price  announcements 
thirty  days  or  more  pr<*ceding  the  next  suc- 
ceeiling  quarter  year. 

In  January,  1942.  Uniteil  States  manufac¬ 
turers  were  requested  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  withhold  price  announce¬ 
ments  pending  a  decision  by  OPA. 

It  is  significant  that  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers  did  not  immediately  reach  for  the 
$3.00  price  increase  announceil  by  Canadian 
manufacturers,  despite  the  faet  that  pay¬ 
ments  to  Canadian  mills  are  in  U.  S.  dollart^ 
Financially  the  paper  companies  have  had 
a  goal  yi-ar.  this  being  reflected  in  their 
finaneial  statements  mentioned  briefl.v  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Newsprint  Bulletins. 

(»P.\  Issues  Temporary  Price  Order 
On  March  2B.  1942,  the  Oflice  of  Price 
Administration  issued  temporary  maximum 
price  regulation  No.  16.  establishing  tem¬ 
porarily  a  maximum  price  for  standanl  w**' 
print  at  the  price  prevailing  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  this  regulation.  This  order  is 
binding  on  both  purchases  and  sales  within 
the  borders  of  the  Unites!  States.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  notified  their  Unitisl 
States  customers  on  or  about  April  1.  that 
they  were  informed  of  this  order,  that  they' 
understood  this  ruling  to  make  it  illegal  lor 
Uniteil  States  publishers  to  pay  the  Increased 
price  announced  in  January  and  set  for  ap¬ 
plication  April  1,  1942,  and  effective  through 
May  30.  1942,  unless  previously  withdrawn 
or  amended  by  OPA. 

Continued  Newsprint  Conservation 

PulilUhers  who  relax  their  efforts  or  neglect 
programs  for  newsprint  eonservatlon  because 
of  this  tlO-day  temporary  price  level  con- 
tiniiunre  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  of  life. 

Publishers  lulled  to  security  as  to  future 
newsprint  prices  should  re-read  letters  from 
newsprint  manufacturers,  of  which  the  two 
following  paragraphs  are  typical: 

"You  no  doubt  reallge  that  manufacturing 
costs  since  the  beginning  of  1940  have  in- 
creasoil  much  more  than  the  $3.00  increa^ 
that  was  proposed.  It  will  be  physicalb' 
impossible  for  the  newsprint  manufacturer 
to  continue  absorbing  these  costs  without 
pa.ssing  at  least  part  on  to  the  consumer. 

■The  OPA  has  stated  th.at  they  are  going 
to  make  a  study  of  manufacturing  costs 
during  the  next  sixty  days,  and  wc  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  study  will  disclose  that 
the  price  of  newsprint  must  be  substantialb 
increased." 

Canadian  as  well  as  U.  S.  A.  manufacturers 
have  been  provided  with’  a  detailed  question¬ 
naire  as  to  current  production  costs,  and  a 
request  for  estimates  as  to  future  cost  and 
production. 

Statistical  information,  particularly  ANP.\ 


1.  Diversion  of  jiowcr  from  newsprint 
mills  to  war  production  manufacture  is  ap¬ 
parently  dose  at  hand.  The  War  Production 
Board  has  been  notified  by  the  Canadian 
government  that  this  country  must  choosi' 
between  an  increased  supply  of  aluminum 
and  a  smaller  supply'  of  newsprint.  There 
is  not  enough  hydroelectric  power  lor  both. 
New  furnaces  lor  smelting  bauxite  and 
nickel  and  magnesium  are  now  ready  or 
nearly  read.v  for  operation.  The  power  sources 
of  certain  large  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  can  and  may  be  diverted  overnight 
to  direct  w.ar  proiluction. 

2.  Transimrlation.  Transfer  of  water¬ 
borne  newsprint  formerly  34%  of  total  ship¬ 
ments.  to  railroails  already  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  by  war  necessities.  Increasing  difli- 


Another  President  Said  .  .  . 


/frf/iur  Poinirr  in  Detroit  Free  Press,  yfarch  30. 


soiirif  materials.  As  krafl.  wrapper  ami 
board  papers  have  become  increasingly  scarce 
due  to  war  dem,ands  and  the  loss  of  supplies 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  newsprin't 
is  being  used  lor  purposes  unheanl  of  a 
lew  months  ago.  It  is  being  used  by  pub¬ 
lishers  for  purposes  other  than  newspaper 
proiluction,  and  by  many  manufacturers  for 
packing  and  packaging  light  bulbs  and  other 
fragile  articles,  substituted  for  higher-grade 
papers  in  commercial  printing,  fabricateil  into 
ply  board  for  railio  and  other  containers,  and 
h.as  even  l^n  found  to  be  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  lor  the  fine  paper  formerly 
standard  lor  carbon  paper.  War  demands  for 
sulphite  have  already  resulted  in  requisi¬ 
tions  on  m-wsprint  manufaetiirers  whose  sul¬ 
phite  equipment  was  formerly  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  newsprint  paper. 

With  few  exceptions,  ANPA  mcmlicrs  have 
furnished  monthly  figures  on  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments,  consumption  and  stocks  on  hand. 
These  figures,  as  compiled  at  ANP.4  he, id- 
quarters.  have  been  invaluable  to  publishers 
and  suiiplicrs  in  planning  future  purchases 
.mil  manufacture. 

Take  Tonnage  in  Monthly  Installments 

The  newsprint  report  to  the  ANPA  Con¬ 
vention.  April.  1940,  said; 

"Nothing  in  this  report  should  Ic.ml  any 
publisher  to  fail  to  make  contr.icts  lor  his 
reasonable  requirements  and  take  the  ton¬ 
nage  in  equal  monthly  installments  so  as  not 
to  throw  an  undue  burden  on  production  fa¬ 
cilities  next  fall  when  the  mills  might  be 
least  able  to  make  up  quickly  for  what  the 
publisher  hail  failed  to  order.” 

Newsprint  bulletins  have  reiterateil  and 
emph.-vsizeil  this  vital  f.ictor  toward  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  supply  and  reasonable 
prior-  for  newsprint. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  nnanimonsly 
testify  that  their  ability  to  supply  piihlisher 
requirements  and  continue  current  prii-es  h;M 
been  largely  due  to  the  general  ailoption  of 
this  practice  so  urgently  recommended. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  change  this  ad¬ 
vice,  given  one  year  ago.  and  we  reiterate 
that  piiblishers  shonld  make  eontrarts  for 
their  reasonable  requirements  anil  take  the 
tonnage  in  equal  monthly  Installments. 

Scandinavian  imports  of  newsprint  during 
1941  were  entirely  cut  off  by  the  war.  Only 
2,865  tons  came  through. 

Most  Canailian  newsprint  was  sold  in  1941 
on  a  basis  of  $50  a  ton  at  New  York  or 
Chioago,  with  freight  paid  or  allowed  by  tho 
seller. 

Most  of  the  United  States  tonnage  made  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  sold  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  of  Canadian  tonnage. 

Most  manufacturers  in  the  eastern  T’nited 
States  priced  their  product  at  $1  a  ton 
lower  than  the  Canadian  priee  during  the 
first  three-quarters  and  advanced  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  level  during  the  last  quarter. 

April,  1941,  saw  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  in  an  entirely  new  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  when  Australian  News¬ 
print  Mills  Proprietary,  Ltd.  began  operating 
in  Tasmania.  The  output  is  reported  as  400 
tons  a  week,  and  so  satisfactory  that  plans 
are  being  maile  for  expansion. 


HEADS  WIS.  PRESS 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  20.— Harry 
H.  Heidmann,  Algoma  Record-Hermld, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  at  the  89th  annual 
convention  held  here  April  16-18.  He 
succeeds  Louis  Zimmermann,  Burling¬ 
ton  Standard-Democrat.  C.  W.  Brown. 
Oconomowoc  Enterprise,  was  advanced 
to  first  vice-president. 
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Ad  Bureau  s  Promotion  Points 
To  Value  of  Newspaper  in  War 

Annual  Report  Says  This  Will  Be  Theme  for 
Duration . . .  Book  of  War  Ads  on  Press 
...  22  New  Members  Mokes  Total  of  605 


SINCE  Pearl  Harbor  the  purpose  of 
all  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  to  emphasize  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium  during  war  times. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau, 
submitted  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
session  of  the  ANPA  meeting,  states 
that  this  theme  will  be  continued  for 
the  duration. 

“Wartime  business  conditions  have 
brought  a  host  of  new  problems  for 
manufacturers,  retailers,  service  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  consumers  too,”  the  re¬ 
port  says.  “The  solution  of  these 
problems  depends  largely  on  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  advertising,  especially  on 
the  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Newspapers  in  Wartime 

“The  natural  and  long  recognized 
advantages  of  newspaper  advertising 
become  accentuated  and  more  valu¬ 
able  under  wartime  conditions.  The 
very  characteristics  of  the  newspaper 
make  it  the  one  medium  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  geared  to  today’s  needs,  and 
best  equipped  to  solve  the  advertiser’s 
wartime  problem,  whether  that  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  produce  more  sales,  build 
good-will,  describe  the  company’s  part 
in  the  war  program,  advise  consumers 
on  the  war  time  use  of  the  advertiser’s 
products,  or  to  maintain  brand  identi¬ 
ty,  dealer  friendship  and  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  the  peace-time  years  to 
come.” 

The  report,  signed  by  Frank  Tripp, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge 
of  the  Bureau,  states  that  the  Bureau 
acquired  22  new  members  up  to  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  Feb.  28.  During 
the  same  period  24  resignations  were 
accepted,  which  included  two  con¬ 
solidations  and  two  withdrawals  of 
papers  that  had  suspended  publica¬ 
tion.  As  of  Feb.  28  total  membership 
was  605  members. 

The  report  says  that  a  new  Bureau 
book,  entitled  “Advertising  Goes  to 
W^ar,”  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  The  book  will  review  and 
illustrate  some  of  the  unusual  uses 
that  have  been  made  of  newspaper 
f  oace  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Continuing  Studies  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading  made  since  Pearl  Harbor 
indicate  that  war  headlines  increase 
t  ie  readership  of  advertisements,  in¬ 
stead  of  decreasing  it,  the  report  says. 

Here  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
report: 

This  29th  Annual  RoiKirt  of  the  Uurcau 
Cl  Advertising  is  submitted  at  a  time  when 
v  .ir  problems,  current  activities,  and  future 
Ilians  dominate  the  thoughts  of  the  member¬ 
ship  rather  than  an  appraisal  of  the  proEress 
oi  work  in  the  past  year.  Therefore,  while 
a  review  of  operations  for  the  period  is 
c.lered  for  the  record,  this  report  deals 
larirely  with  the  program  as  it  has  been 
shaped  to  meet  new  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  developed  by  war. 

•  'omplete  dollar  fiirures  compiled  by  Media 
JtiKords  show  that  in  1941  newspapers  car- 
ru-d  a  larirer  volume  of  national  advertisin' 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1937.  Total 
Earn  in  this  revenue  for  the  year  was  slightly 
more  than  1%.  The  newspapers’  position 
was  thus  mainatined  despite  a  lartre  loss  in 
automotive  linage.  General  advertisinE.  ex¬ 
cluding  automotive,  advanced  4%. 

KITect  of  Bureau’s  Research 
The  cumulative  results  of  sales  activities, 
in  which  ammunition  developed  exclusively 
by  the  Bureau  of  AdvertisinE  has  been  used, 
conlinucil  to  be  shown.  Requests  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  aEcneies  for  help  in  the  plan- 
niiiE  of  I'ampaiEns  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  period.  More  copy  appeared  in 
Dcwspaiiers  which  was  built  upon  or  plainly 


influenced  by  research  the  Bureau  has  devel¬ 
oped  than  at  any  time  since  its  expanded 
proEram  was  established. 

Coupled  with  these  favorable  developments 
was  the  far  wider  use  by  members  and  their 
representatives  of  our  sales  promotion  mate¬ 
rial.  IncreasinE  familiarity  with  member 
sales  problems  has  enabled  the  Bureau  to 
construct  sellinE  tools  that  all  newspaper 
salesmen  may  find  valuable,  and  to  show  the 
membership  new  ways  of  employins  such 
material  for  home  market  purposes.  And, 
for  the  first  time,  members  are  now  behind 
a  Bureau  proEram  to  develop  retailer  interest 
in  newspapers  as  the  ideal  supportinE  medium 
for  nationally-distributed  merchandise.  'This 
touches  the  heart  of  a  problem  with  which 
newspapers  have  lonE  struEEled. 

These  are  items  in  the  substantial  proEress 
of  the  past  year.  They  illustrate  the  com¬ 
bination  of  sellinE  and  education  that  under¬ 
lie  the  Bureau’s  many-sided  job.  They  repre¬ 
sent  some  achievements  that  were  interrupted 
but  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  war,  because 
the  newspaper  sales  story  is  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  advertisinE  needs  of  1942,  and 
thereafter.  To  brinE  this  realization  home 
to  active  advertisers,  and  to  others  who 
should  now  be  advertisinE,  will  continue  to 
be  the  Bureau’s  sinEle  objective. 

Re-shapinE  Sales  Plans 
The  operation  of  the  sales  department  has 
been  streamline  to  meet  wartime  require¬ 
ments.  This  process  bCEan  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  Underneath,  it  means  a  chanEe  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  job  in  hand  and  a  new  apprai¬ 
sal  of  what  is  require  to  Eet  it  done.  On 
the  surface,  it  means  some  very  practical 
thinEs. 

It  means  an  increase  concentration  on 
.advertisers  who  have  Eood  reasons  for  spend- 
inE  money  for  advertisinE,  and  fewer  calls 
where  the  chances  are  slim  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation  hiEh. 

It  means  a  chanEC  in  the  way  many  thinEs 
are  Eone  about.  What  is  said  and  what  is 
shown  must  be  more  specific  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  evertiser’s  immeiate  problem, 
because  so  many  advertisers  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  can  be  done  for  them,  riEht 
now,  than  they  arc  in  lonE-ranEc  planninE. 

It  means,  too,  that  we  are  seeinE  more 
people,  and  different  people.  We  are  con- 
centratinE  larEely  on  the  advertiser,  reachinE 
executives  who  in  times  like  these  concern 
themselves  more  and  more  with  problems  of 
.advertisinE  and  promotion.  Where  policies 
were  once  eet  for  a  season,  or  lonEcr,  they 
are  now  beinE  reviewed  frequently,  and  may 
bo  chanEed  quickly  and  radically. 

Based  on  the  number  of  presentations 
made,  the  classifications  that  are  receivinE 
the  most  attention  are:  Erocerics,  soaps  and 
cleansers,  tobacco,  beveraEcs  of  all  kinds,  and 
druE  products — because  most  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers  are  keepinE  up  their  advertisinE.  and 
many  arc  increasinE  it.  But  even  here,  pri¬ 
orities  and  short  aECs  produce  sudden  chanses 
that  only  watchfulness  and  resourcefulness 
can  cope  with. 

Gain  in  Grocery  Field 
Newspapers  should  be  encouraEeil  by  the 
1941  flEures  on  national  Erocery  advertisinE. 
Here  is  a  classification  that  the  Bureau  has 
concentrated  on  for  the  past  two  years. 

Grocery  advertisinE  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  for  the  past  four  .vears  in  all  advertis¬ 
inE  mediums,  but  up  to  now  the  rain  in 
newspapers  has  been  nominal.  Bast  year  the 
newspaper  Eain  was  14.7%  over  1940.  which 
was  three  times  the  Eain  shown  by  maEu- 
zines,  and  more  than  twice  the  preccntaEC 
Eained  in  that  classification  by  chain  radio. 

Many  thinEs  contributed  to  this  upswiiiE: 
some  of  them  must  be  credited  to  Eeneral 
conditions.  But  one  of  them  has  b^n  the 
success  scored  in  newspapers  by  a  number  of 
leadinE  Erocery  advertisers  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  effect  upon  the  thinkinE  of  others. 

Three  years  ago  the  newspapers  set  out  in 
earnest  to  chanEe  the  thinkinE  of  national 
advertisers.  Many  were  thinkinE  too  much 
about  rates  and  too  little  about  methods.  A 
few  months  aEo,  one  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  men  in  advertisinE  said:  "The  work  of 
the  Bureau  (and  that  is  the  work  of  the 
newspapers)  is  helpinE  take  the  minds  of 
national  advertisers  off  the  question  of  rates 
and  fasten  their  attention  on  newspaper 
values.’’  There  are  plenty  of  examples  to 
back  up  his  statement;  and  in  no  place  are 
there  more  of  them  than  in  the  Erocery  fleUl. 

There  isn’t  room  here  for  man.v  case  his¬ 
tories.  But  a  few  will  Eive  an  idea  of  what 
is  takinE  place. 

ThrouEh  research  material  submitted  by 
the  Bureau,  a  food  manfacturer  discovered 
that  his  copy  was  read  by  a  very  small  per- 
centaEC  of  women.  After  exhaustive  study 
of  our  data,  a  new  copy  technique  was 
adopted.  As  a  result,  reader  attention  to 
SinEle  advertisements  was  more  than  trebled. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  tests  on  frequent 
insertions  and  continuity,  as  well  as  copy. 
The  advertiser  had  become  convinced  that 
since  newspapers  were  indispensable  to  the 


reader  and  to  the  retail  advertiser,  it  was  up 
to  the  national  advertiser  to  find  ways  of 
usinE  the  medium  profitably.  His  decision 
in  1941  to  employ  newspapers  as  his  principal 
medium  followed  experiments  that  extended 
over  a  lonE  period. 

How  to  Use  Papers 

This  experience  was  widely  publicizeil. 
We  cite  it  because  it  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  thinkinE  of  other  ad¬ 
vertisers.  and  because  it  is  a  perfect  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  new  knowledEe  on  how  to  use 
newspaper  advertisinE  is  Eained  from  ma¬ 
terial  (leveloped  exclusively  by  the  Ad  Bu¬ 
reau. 

A  food  manufacturer  who  could  not  Eet 
his  mind  off  the  so-called  hiEh  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  space  was  induced  to  see  a  presenta¬ 
tion  that  said  nothinE  about  rates,  but  dealt 
entirel.v  with  ideas.  It  proved  how  one  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  Eet  many  times  as  mu<-h  atten¬ 
tion  as  another  with  the  same  spaee  on  a 
similar  product.  That  killed  any  discussion 
of  rates,  because  the  advertiser  could  see. 
when  he  doubled  the  readership  of  an  ad,  he 
was  cuttinE  his  rate  in  half.  After  the  pre¬ 
sentation  we  were  told  “this  is  the  most  con¬ 
structive  job  that  has  ever  been  done  in  be¬ 
half  of  any  advertisinE  medium.’’ 

Shortly  afterwards,  that  advertiser  started 
a  test  campaiEn  in  newspapers  on  one  of  his 
products,  with  copy  patterned  after  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  our  presentation.  This  campaiEn  is 
still  runninE.  with  excellent  results.  Then 
a  similar  test  was  started  on  a  new  product. 
Now  a  test  is  in  preparation  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  leadinE  item.  All  this  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  evidence  of  chanxed  thinkinE  infiu- 
eneeed  partly  by  new  data  now  available,  and 
partly  by  the  experiences  of  others. 

A  different  example  comes  from  a  Erocery 
manufacturer  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
introducinE  new  products  in  the  newspapers 
and  then  movinE  on  to  other  mediums.  One 
of  his  products.  startinE  from  scratch,  was 
flEhtinE  it  out  with  the  leader  in  that  field, 
and  usinE  newspapers  successfully.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  inevitable  switch  to  another  me¬ 
dium  was  beinE  considered.  But  this  account 
was  continued  in  newspapers  in  a  larEer  list 
than  ever,  after  a  number  of  presentations 
had  been  made,  based  on  data  that  only  the 
Bureau  has  developed. 

Other  advertisers  in  the  Erocery  classifica¬ 
tion  are  runninE  today,  or  planninE  for  to¬ 
morrow,  eampaiEns  built  around  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  Bureau  material.  AmonE  them  are 
manufacturers  of  soft  drinks,  desserts,  short- 
eninEs  and  many  other  items  as  yet  little 
affected  by  shortaEes  and  priorities. 

Current  beveraEe  advertisers  owe  much  to 
Bureau  data.  Advertisements  that  were  for¬ 
merly  EcttinE  little  or  no  attention  have  been 
improved  immeasurably.  In  one  case,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  improyement,  a  distiller  raised 
his  newspaper  appropriation  from  $.300,000 
to  $600,000. 

An  oil  company,  which  ran  a  three-times- 
a-week  small  spaee  campaiEn  last  year,  built 
on  our  research  data,  came  back  aeain  with 
the  larECst  campaiEn  in  years.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  out  of  newspapers  temporarily 
when  we  showed  them  three  sure-fire  ways 
of  EettinE  reader  attention. 

Another  oil  company  was  still  a  larEe  user 
of  newspapers,  but  shrinkinE  schedules  gave 
evidence  of  wamlerinE  interest.  A  Bureau 
presentation  with  a  copy  idea  based  on  five- 
times-a-week  continuity  helped  reverse  the 
trend. 

Railroad  .VdvertisinE 

f’nusual  problems  face  railroads  today. 
While  the  roads  are  bearinE  the  bulk  of  the 
tremendous  lo.ad  that  the  national  cmerEcncy 
has  laid  on  all  transport  lines,  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  competition,  revenue,  and  public 
relations  are  as  important  as  ever.  For¬ 
tunately,  railro.ids  today  have  tremendous 
opportunities  to  combat  competition,  increase 
revenue,  and  strenEthen  Eood  will,  by  tcllinE 
their  story  of  service,  safety  and  economy, 
throuBh  adequate  advertisinE. 

All  of  this.  toEether  with  voluminous  data 
on  the  proEress  and  activities  of  competiiiE 
transportation  industries,  constitute  a  pre¬ 
sentation  called  Railroads  Toda.v  and  To¬ 
morrow.  This  impressive  exhibit  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  sales  department  to  the  operatinE 
heads  of  58  railroads,  nc.arly  100  persons  in 
all.  It  was  Eiven  an  interested  and  thouEht- 
ful  reception  everywhere.  We  believe  that 
Eood  results  are  inevitable. 

A  new  presentation  on  public  relations  in 
a  wartime  economy  is  now  beinE  shown  to 
executives  who  we  believe  should  be  more 
fully  informed  on  the  peculiar  adaptability 
of  newspaiiers  to  present  problems.  This 
presentation,  produeetl  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
shows  how  people,  thinkinE,  markets,  and 
advertisinE  have  chanECd.  It  points  out  how 
many  industries — in  EnEland  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  in  this  country — are  usinE  ailver- 
tisinE,  keyed  to  current  conditions,  to  pre¬ 
serve  prestiEe.  establish  Eood  will,  and  en- 
liEhten  customers.  This  presentation  is  the 
first  of  several  that  are  planned. 


The  work  of  the  sales  department  is  bawd 
on  the  excellent  material  produced  by  oat 
research  and  promotion  department,  and  espe. 
cially  on  the  valuable  findinEs  of  The  Cw 
tinuinE  Study  of  Newspaper  ^adinE. 

ContinuinE  Study  Continues 
AlthouEh  the  ContinuinE  Study  is  now  k 
its  third  year,  the  interest  of  our  customen 
— larEe  advertisers  and  their  aEencies— it 
still  increasinE.  They  continue  to  call  it  “the 
most  valuable  research  project  ever  under 
taken  by  any  medium.’’  and  urEe  us  to  cos 
tinue  it. 

However,  partly  for  reasons  of  wartime 
economy,  and  partly  because  we  believe  thit 
there  is  no  lonEer  the  necessity  for  accumo. 
latiiiE  additional  evidence  so  rapidly,  the 
number  of  studies  has  been  considerably  it. 
duccd.  This  reduction  will  be  particulafii 
apparent  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

A  plan  for  orEanized  assistance  to  thi 
Bureau  by  newspaper  representatives  hti 
been  in  operation  since  last  fall.  The  repR. 
sentatives  have  their  own  committees  in  Ne« 
York  and  ChicaEO.  Members  work  in  teaoi 
of  two  on  aseiEned  accounts  selected  in  cos 
ference  with  the  Bureau  sales  department 
This  cooperative  development  is  functionim  ? 
on  a  sound  basis;  and  has  already  produced 
tanEible  results. 

.Membership  Holds  Up 
For  an  orsanization  composed  of  so  maip 
newspapers,  includinE  publications  of  even 
size,  the  Bureau  record  of  holdinE  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  21 
was  truly  remarkable.  In  that  period  24 
rcsiEnations  became  effective,  and  these  is 
cluded  two  consolidations  and  two  with¬ 
drawals  of  papers  that  suspended  publication, 
so  that  the  net  loss  was  actually  20.  (M- 

settinE  these,  there  were  22  new  memben. 
Total  members  at  February  28,  1942,  were  P 
005.  I 

Of  the  459  members  of  the  ANPA,  3S! 
are  members  of  the  Bureau,  107  are  not 
members. 

The  Field  Secretary  has  continued  to  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  all  matters  conceminf 
membership,  and  has  kept  personally  in  tond 
with  many  of  our  newspaper  affiliates,  din 
cuBsinE  problems  and  obtaininE  information 
that  is  helpful  to  the  Promotion  Department 
in  preparinE  material  for  members’  use.  In 
line  with  his  other  field  duties,  the  Secretai; 
has  undertaken  to  fill  many  of  the  demandi 
continually  placed  on  the  Bureau  staff  for  i 
representative  to  speak  at  conventions  and 
ETOUp  meetinES. 

New  material  now  beinE  produced  by  the 
Bureau  should  provide  excellent  backEronnd 
for  wartime  newspaper  sellinE  and  for 
buildinE  lonE-term  newspaper  acceptance. 
The  Field  Secretary  will  be  Elad  to  confer 
with  and  assist  member  newspapers  in  pit- 
parinE  such  eampaiEns  or  presentations,  and 
in  helpinE  them  Eear  Bureau  ammunition  to 
their  wartime  sellinE  problems. 

Competitive  sellinE  between  newspapers  In 
any  market  for  the  business  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  a  natural,  wholesome,  and  Icfi- 
timate  operation.  When,  however,  this  con- 
petition  takes  forms  that  embarrass  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  smd  embroil  his  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  it  destroys  confidence  in  the  newt- 
paper  as  an  advertisinE  medium. 

Such  destructive  competition,  followed  bl 
any,  is  costly  to  the  many.  It  offers  as  great 
a  threat  to  the  current  advertising  voloine 
of  newspapers  as  anything  imaginable.  It 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  business  for  all  newspapers. 

When  an  advertiser  chooses  a  group  of 
cities  and  a  list  of  newspapers  for  a  cam¬ 
paiEn,  newspapers  not  on  the  list  in  the  dtiM 
chosen,  and  publications  located  in  otber 
cities,  very  properly  present  their  sales  storim 
to  the  advertiser  and  his  agent  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  schedule.  Contacts  are  frequent¬ 
ly  made  with  the  advertiser’s  distributors  or 
dealers  to  win  support  for  the  solicitation. 

Sometimes  these  approaches  result  in 
changes  or  additions  to  the  newspaper  list; 
sometimes  other  cities  are  included  in  tbe 
campaign.  But,  when  it  is  shown  that 
further  changes  will  not  be  made,  and  that 
the  appropriation  is  not  large  enough,  or  ths 
advertiser’s  marketing  plan  not  elastic  cnoufh 
to  spread  the  campaign,  the  great  majority 
of  newspapers  accept  the  verdict  with  tbs 
hope  that  they  may  be  included  ‘’next  time." 

But  the  zeal  of  some  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  carries  them  past  the  point  where  good 
sales  manners  end  and  high-pressure  tactici 
begin.  In  such  cases,  local  distributors  and 
dealers  are  persuaded  to  bombard  the  adver¬ 
tiser  with  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls, 
demanding  that  he  switch,  split,  or  extend 
his  schedules  and — as  is  often  shown— coup¬ 
ling  the  demand  with  the  intimation  that  the 
product  may  he  disi-ontinued  if  the  request 
is  denied.  Apart  from  the  needless  corrs- 
sfxindence  which  is  thus  fori-ed  upon  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  his  agency,  the  advertiser's 
relations  with  his  outlets  may  be  seriously 
injured  by  a  series  of  such  experiences. 

.Appeal  to  Wrong  Person 
On  top  of  these  tactics,  some  newspapers 
send  representatives  to  appeal  to  company 
officers  and  directors  who  obviously  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  advertising  generally 
or  the  ease  in  particular.  These  company 
officials  are  thus  obliged — often  by  a  sense 
of  business  courtesy — to  give  their  busy  day* 
to  struggliiiE  with  problems  which  their  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  only  are  equipiied  and 
maintained  to  handle. 

However  well  sold  on  the  basic  value  of 
newspapers  the  advertiser  may  be,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  medium  is  certainly  discounted 
if  not  destroyed  when  he  is  subjected  to 
treatment  of  this  sort. 

The  adverse  opinions  of  our  medium  thus 
formed  spread  in  all  directions.  Companies 
that  confess  their  keen  interest  in  newspapers 
often  tell  us  they  would  not  run  the  chanos 
of  impairing  their  local  relationships  by  re- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Lists 
Papers  Offering  Split  Run 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

TWO  MONTHS  ago  this  column  re¬ 
ported  that  split- run  copy  testing  in 
newspapers  is  on  the  increase  and 
that  at  least  150  newspapers  will  now 
accept  split  run. 

This  statement  brought  forth  a  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  for  a  list  of  split-run 
papers.  At  the  time,  none  was  avail¬ 
able,  the  number  of  papers  having 
been  estimated  by  the  agencies  which 
use  split  run. 

Now,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of 
these  agencies,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  a 
partial  list  of  papers  offering  split-run 
is  available.  It  is  published  below. 
Prepared  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
The  list  was  prepared  this  week  by 
Miss  Sheila  B.  MacDonald  of  the 
agency’s  research  staff,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  F.  Stanley  Newbery,  Jr. 
who  has  been  research  director  for  13 
years.  Last  week  Mr.  Newbery  was 
named  a  vice-president  of  the  agency. 

In  offering  the  list,  the  agency  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  is  not  complete,  al¬ 
though  additions  are  constantly  being 
made  by  checking  with  the  major 
newspaper  representatives. 

“Due  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
split-run  method  of  copy  testing,  many 
newspaper  representatives  have  re¬ 
cently  explained  the  method  of  their 
papers,  and  have  ascertained  which 
papers  can  and  will  provide  such  ser¬ 
vice,”  Miss  MacDonald  says.  “Most 
of  the  smaller  newspapers  included  in 
our  list  are  recent  additions,  which  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  use. 

“The  specifications  set  up  by  these 
papers  have  been  checked  as  far  as 
possible,  but  we  cannot  absolutely 
vouch  for  the  information  supplied  by 
many  of  the  smaller  papers  which  we 
have  never  used  for  testing,  and  many 
of  which  may  not  have  had  occasion 
to  use  the  facilities  themselves.” 

Miss  MacDonald  also  points  out  that 
many  of  the  papers  with  small  circu¬ 
lations  do  not  provide  a  feasible  test. 
In  some  cases  the  same  test  would  have 
to  be  made  in  a  dozen  small  papers 
to  obtain  an  accurate  comparison  of 
the  two  pieces  of  copy. 

Some  agency  men  say  that  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  at  least  100,000  is  necessary 
for  an  accurate  comparison  although 
others  report  satisfactory  results  in 
smaller  papers. 

The  word  split-run  is  olten  used 
loosely.  The  perfect  split-run  test  is 
made  on  either  2-up  or  4-up  runs,  that 
is,  with  either  two  or  four  different 
ads  rotated  successively  on  the  press 
cylinders.  The  result  is  that  ad  A  and 
ad  B  appear  in  alternate  copies  of  the 
paper,  on  the  same  page,  in  the  same 
position.  Thus  the  ads  are  distributed 
in  alternate  copies  on  both  newsstands 
and  in  home  delivery. 

Imperfect  Splits 

There  are  three  types  of  imperfect 
splits: 

1.  "nie  two-up  mixed  run,  using  two 
individual  two-up  splits,  each  in  half 
of  the  issues  circulation.  Therefore, 
distribution  of  all  four  ads  is  not  com¬ 
parable. 

2.  The  two-way  or  four-way  split 
delivery,  in  which  an  equal  number  of 
issues  carrying  each  ad  are  distributed 
to  each  route.  But  this  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  provide  entirely  comparable 


distribution,  as  is  obtained  when  the 
ads  are  rotated  by  issues. 

3.  Splits  by  editions  or  geographic 
areas.  For  example,  500  copies  of  the 
paper  containing  ad  A  are  sent  to  one 
section  of  the  city,  and  500  copies 
with  ad  B  to  another.  Accurate  com¬ 
parison  is  impossible  because  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  neighborhood,  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Originally  split  run  was  confined  to 
Sunday  supplements  and  a  few  maga¬ 
zines.  Now,  as  this  list  testifies,  it  is 
offered  in  a  large  number  of  week¬ 
day  papers.  Most  of  the  papers  print 
two-up,  giving  perfect  split.  A  few 
edition  splits  are  included  in  the  list, 
and  about  half  a  dozen  split  deliveries 
and  geographical  deliveries. 

In  almost  all  cases,  split  run  is  taken 
R.  O.  P.  A  few  like  the  San  Diego 
Union  Tribune-Sun  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  limit  split  run  to  feature 
pages,  the  idea  being  to  avoid  compli¬ 
cations  if  a  make-over  is  necessary. 

Papers  list  various  special  restric¬ 
tions  on  split  run,  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  the  size  of  the  issue  and  the  day 
of  the  week.  The  extra  charge  for 
split  run  differs  widely.  In  the  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan  list  it  ranges  from  $2.50 
to  $25.00  where  a  flat  rate  is  quoted, 
and  from  10%  to  25%  percentage  wise. 

A  few  papers  offer  split  run  free  pro¬ 
vided  the  campaign  is  large  enough. 

Here  is  the  list,  as  compiled  by 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  and  including  news¬ 
paper  supplements  and  magazines: 

Newspapers 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Nnvs,  R.O.P. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  R.O.P. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  R.O.P. 

Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  &  Journal, 
R.O.P. 

Birmingham  News  &■  Age-HcrahJ,  R.O.P. 

Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  R.O.P. 

Boston  Post,  R.O.P. 

Chicago  Daily  Times,  R.O.P. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  R.O.P. 

Dallas  Timcs-Herald,  R.O.P. 

Danville  (Ohio)  Commercial  Ni'ws,  R.O.P. 

Duluth  Herald  S'  News  Tribune,  R.O.P. 

Elmira  Advertiser  Sr  Star-Caectte,  R.O.P. 

V)iireka  (Cal.)  Newspapers.  Inc.  Pages 
which  take  split  depend  on  size  of  paper. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  R.O.P. 

Fresno  Bee.  R.O.P. 

(irand  Rapids  (.Mich.)  Herald,  R.O.P. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune-Leader,  R.O.P. 

Hartford  Courant,  Daily,  R.O.P.  Sun- 
Comics  only. 

Hartford  Times,  R.O.P. 

Houston  Chronicle,  R.O.P. 

Indianapolis  News,  R.O.P. 

Indianapolfs  Star,  R.O.P. 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  R.O.P. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  R.O.P. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  &  News-Herald,  R.O.P. 

Little  Rock  Democrat,  R.O.P. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press  Telegram  S’  Sun, 
R.O.P. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  R.O.P. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal  S  Times,  R.O.P. 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph-News,  R.O.P. 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  R.O.P. 

Mobile  Register,  R.O.P. 

Monrovia  (Cal.)  Nesvs-Post.  Depends  on 
size  of  issue. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press,  1st  Section. 
12  to  14-page  p.aper;  1st  or  2nd  section,  16- 
page  paper. 

.Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  S  Times-Demo- 
crat,  R.(5.P. 

Nashville  Tennessean  S  Banner,  R.O.P. 

New  York  Daily  .1/iVror,  R.O.P. 

New  York  Daily  Navs,  Feature  Pages. 

New  York  Post,  R.O.P. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News  S  Post.  R.O.P. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Transcript,  R.O.P. 

Peoria  Star 

Phoenix  Republic  S  Gazette,  R.O.P. 


Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  R.O.P. 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  R.O.P. 
Redding  (Cal.)  Record  Searchlight,  R.O.P. 
Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent,  R.O.P. 
Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle  S  Times- 
Union,  R.O.P. 

Rock  Island  Argus,  R.O.P. 

Sacramento  Union,  R.O.P. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  R.O.P. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  R.O.P. 

St.  Louis  Times-Star,  R.O.P. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  R.O.P. 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune-Telegram,  R.O.P. 
Sail  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  •  Telegram, 
R.O.P. 

San  Diego  Union  Tribnne-Sun,  Feature 
Pages. 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald,  R.O.P. 
San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times,  R.O.P. 

Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  R.O.P. 

Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  R.O.P. 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  R.O.P. 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  R.O.P. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  R.O.P. 
Utica  Press,  R.O.P. 

Ventura  (Cal.)  Star  &  Free-Press,  R.O.P. 
Visalia  (Cal.)  Timcs-Delta,  R.O.P. 
M^ashington,  D.  C.  Star,  R.O.P. 

IVhittier  (Cal.)  News.  .\ny  page  but  first, 
last  or  classified  pages. 

Newspaper  Supplements 

Chicago  Tribune,  Sun.  Graphic  .and  Sun. 
Metro.  Section.  Split  run  for  the  Metro.  Sec¬ 
tion  is  geographic. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sat.  Magazine. 
Des  Moines  Register,  Sun.  Magazine. 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune,  Sun. 
Magazine. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sun.  Roto  and 
This  Week. 

Neiv  York  Mirror,  Sun.  Magazine. 

Nctv  York  News,  Sun.  Roto. 

Prcreidcncc  Journal,  Sun.  Comics  and 
Gravure. 

Magazines 

Family  Circle,  Monotone,  2  or  4  colors. 
Grit  (Story  Section),  B&W  only. 

Hunting  &  Fishing  and 'or  N'ational  Sports¬ 
man,  B&W  or  2  colors. 

Movie  fr  Radio  Guide,  B&W  only. 
Pathfinder,  B&W  or  2  colors. 

Parents’  Magazine,  B&W. 

Popular  Science,  B&W. 

Sunset,  B&W,  2  or  4  colors. 

The  Woman,  B&W. 

Woman’s  Day,  B&W,  2  or  4  colors.  Color 
split  available  only  in  full  National  Kdition. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


BLOUNT  SLADE  has  been  named 
vice-president  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  Detroit  and 
New  York  advertising  agency.  Slade 
came  to  B.  S.  F.  &  D.  several  years 
ago  from  Maxon,  Inc.  Previously  he 
had  been  associated  with  Benton  Ik 
Bowles,  New  York,  and  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  He  joined 
the  latter  agency  after  studying  at 
Princeton  University, 

Henry  Belleville,  Philadelphia 
newspaper  man,  has  joined  the  Public 
relations  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Belleville 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  from  1917  to  1928, 
resigning  to  engage  in  public  relations 
work.  He  joined  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  Philadelphia,  in  1929  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  it  until  the  paper  ceased 
publication  recently.  In  the  first  World 
War  he  served  with  the  intelligence 
section  of  the  British  army  overseas. 

John  O’Brien,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Progressive  Grocer,  has 
joined  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  announced  the  election  of  three 
vice-presidents,  F.  Stanley  Newberry, 
Jr.,  Quincy  G.  Ryan  and  Walter  G. 
Sm  TH.  Mr.  Newberry  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  agency  since  1926 
and  has  directed  its  research  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  past  13  years  will  continue 
as  director  of  research.  Mr.  Ryan  has 
been  active  in  company  affairs  since 
1931  and  will  continue  as  an  account 
executive.  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  or- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Bldg.  Agent's 
Ad  Copy 

Featured  Tenants 

Consistent  Space  Raised 
Occupancy  from 
70  to  90% 

Another  source  of  newspaper  adver- 
fising  revenue,  relatively  untapped 
but  which  proved  its  worth  in  striking 
manner  in  a  case  reported  from  San 
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Antonio  this  week,  is  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  office  building  which  some¬ 
times  finds  it  hard  to  fill  all  available 
space  during  these  times  of  constant 
fluctuation  in  business. 

The  Smith-Young  Tower,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  had 
rented  only  about  70%  of  its  available 
space.  The  building’s  agency,  Aniol- 
Auld,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  which  would  pro¬ 
mote  not  only  the  building  but  the 
tenants — a  two-pronged  promotion 
program. 

Copy  on  Tenants 

For  42  consecutive  Monday  morn¬ 
ings,  the  agency  ran  an  eye-arresting 
piece  of  display  in  the  San  Antonio 
Express.  Each  piece  of  copy  dealt 
with  a  different  tenant  of  the  building, 
naming  the  tenant,  describing  its  line 
of  business,  and  ending  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  reader  that  if  such  worthy 
firms  as  these  occupied  the  Smith- 
Young  Tower,  it  was  an  address  of 
prestige  and  convenience  which  other 
firms  might  profitably  consider.  Top¬ 
ping  each  ad  was  a  picture  depicting 
some  phase  of  the  tenant’s  business. 

The  result?  James  H.  Turner,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Smith-Young  Tower,  now 
has  a  building  rented  90%,  instead  of 
70%  (general  building  manager  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  set  a  90%  limitation  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  new  desirable  appli¬ 
cants)  . 

Not  only  did  the  series  bring  in 
about  28%  more  revenue  from  new 
tenants — it  also  created  good-will 
among  tenants  already  in  the  building, 
who  were  not  asked  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  promotion.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  definitely  brought  results  for  the 
firms  mentioned.  Turner  cites  that 
one  tenant  received  as  many  as  300 
calls  of  inquiry — from  the  single  ad 
for  that  firm — with  the  callers  remark¬ 
ing,  “I  didn’t  know  such  a  type  of 
business  was  in  San  Antonio.” 

a 

AFA  AD  CLUBS  TO  MEET 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  21 — ^The 
convention  of  the  advertising  clubs  in 
the  fourth  district  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  comprising  all 
of  Florida,  will  be  held  here  May  30 
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The  nation’s  newspaper  carrier  boys 
have  sold  almost  $22,000,000  in  wat 
stamps  and  bonds  up  to  April  $, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
seven  nev^papers  are  included  in  this 
compilation.  To  date  991  newspapen 
have  signified  their  intention  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  sales  plan. 

A  state-by-state  breakdown  of  the 
results,  showing  total  sales  in  10- 
cent  stamps,  follows: 

Number  Total' 
News-  Sales 
papers  to  Date 
205  46,9U,«22 

31  8,544,931 

53  7,566.5M 

25  3,687,021 

23  5,534,203 

29  16,498,892 

11  7923M 

4  122,851 

4  143,630 

25  4,022,850 

Inte«-States  Total:  146  53,095,257 

District  of  Columbia  ...  4  1,52S,7M 

Maryland  .  10  2,821,159 

New  Jersey  .  22  8,367,971 

Pennsylvania  .  89  35,337,744 

Virginia  .  14  3,958.186 

West  Virginia  .  7  1,084,411 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

Total:  35  2,817,819 

North  Carolina  .  24  1,770,799 

South  Carolina  .  11  1,047,028 

Middle  West  States 

Total:  85  7,778,906 

Arkansas  .  10  313,489 

Colorado  .  9  282,609 

Kansas  .  17  1,071,666 

Missouri  .  14  2,834,741 

Nebraska  .  19  2,692,353 

New  Mexico .  4  133,467 

Oklahoma  .  12  4  5  0,581 

Pacific  N.  W.  States 

Total:  4  1  3,5  2  3,306 

Arizona  .  2  87,111 

Idaho  .  7  116,340 

Montana  .  6  4  3  9,020 

Nevada  .  2  51,559 

Oregon  .  6  302,704 

Utah  .  4  1,153,707 

Washington  .  11  1,270,969 

Wyoming  .  3  101,894 

N^w  England  States 

Total:  52  17,000,752 

Connecticut  .  15  3,151,92t 

Maine  .  5  308,071 

Massachusetts  .  18  6,278,772 

New  Hampshire .  5  336,733 

Rhode  Island  .  5  6,646,483 

Vermont  .  4  278,76! 


LONDON,  April  13,  By  Cable— A  One  might  be  excused  for  imagmmg 

diagnosis  of  conditions  in  Fleet  that  the  formidable  task  of  compress- 
Street  today  cannot  competently  be  ing  into  a  4  or  6  page  paper  that  which 
made  by  one  who  lives  and  works  in  in  prewar  days  occupied  24  or  more 

it  There  is  always  the  risk  of  losing  pages  would  have  as  its  result  ^e 

one’s  perspective.  However,  at  the  production  of  newspapers  in  which 
request  of  Editor  &  Publisher  I  am  all  individuality  was  lost  and  which 
willing  to  make  the  essay.  were  characterized  by  a  drably  imi- 

Actually  big  things  have  happened  form  recit^  of  the  main  news  items  of 
and  are  happening  daily  around  us.  the  day.  The  national  press  has  still 
Big  figures  have  disappeared  from  our 
midst  to  serve  in  one  form  of  war 
effort  or  another.  It  may  be  to  take 
a  job  at  a  ministry,  even  to  be  min¬ 
ister,  or  it  may  be  to  take  a  job  at 

a  fraction  of  one’s  normal  salary  in  a 
branch  of  the  civil  service  or  phase 
of  production,  or  more  likely  still  to 
wear  light  blue,  dark  blue,  or  khaki 
“for  the  duration.”  Still  the  job  goes 
on  and  will  go  on  as  it  did  through 
the  blitz  and  anything  Hitler  can  send. 

Newspaper*  Are  Prosperous 
Although  newspapers  even  in  their 
present  size  are  still  prosperous,  profits 
are  no  longer  a  thing  of  moment.  We 
keep  our  heads  above  water  and  even 
better  comparison  between  years 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  view 
of  the  demands  of  the  Elxcess  Profits 
Tax.  The  principal  problem  of  news¬ 
paper  production  other  than  the  “call 
up,”  to  which  I  will  allude  presently, 
is  of  course  newsprint,  as  you  readers 
will  have  gathered  from  the  article 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  by 
Lord  Camrose,  its  proprietor.  In  this 
article  his  lordship  dealt  with  the 
formation  of  the  Newsprint  Supply  retained,  however,  in  marked  degree 
Company  in  May,  1940,  and  its  func*  its  differing  styles  of  news  presenta¬ 
tions  in  the  allocation  of  paper:  tion  and  there  is  a  colorful  and  re- 

The  company  was  not  formed  as  a  freshing  difference  in  the  appearance 
profit  making  enterprise  and  the  arti-  of  the  various  papers.  Advertising,  of 
cles  of  association  do  not  provide  for  course,  has  been  drastically  cut  and 
any  distribution  in  the  way  of  divi-  every  national  newspaper  is  in  the 
dends.  Each  newspaper  can  within  position  of  having  to  omit  each  day 
certain  agreed  limits  meet  the  reduc-  many  columns  of  advertisements.  One 
tion  of  supplies  in  its  own  way.  It  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  has 
can  reduce  the  number  of  pages  per  daily  to  be  faced  is  that  of  deciding 
issue  or  it  can  reduce  the  number  of  between  the  competing  claims  for 
copies  offered  for  sale  in  the  last  dras-  space  in  the  few  pages  left,  and  in  this 
tic  reduction  in  April  last  most  papers  decision  the  claims  of  news  have  in- 
made  their  compulsory  saving  by  re-  variably  outweighed  financial  consid- 
ducing  the  number  of  pages  which  is  erations. 
why  all  the  mass  circulation  papers 


Section 

Central  States  Total; 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kentucky  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

North  Dakota  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Wisconsin  . 


C'est  La  Guerra 

Drawn  for  Editor  &  Pcblisher  by  Paul  h'. 
Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


most  extensive  of  these  has  been 
that  for  “National  Savings,”  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
ever  growing  figures  of  investments  in 
War  Bonds,  War  Savings  Certificates 
and  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank. 

The  “Road  Safety”  campaign  which 
appears  only  during  the  winter  months 
is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  dangers 
of  the  blackout  and  is  addressed  alike 
t )  pedestrians  and  drivers  of  vehicles. 

The  “Food  Hints”  advertisements 
sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
are  critically  examined  by  housewives 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  practical  nature  of  the 
hints  that  they  have  been  almost  in¬ 
variably  acclaimed.  They  provide  sim¬ 
ple  recipes  and  advice  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  the  most  of  rationed 
foodstuffs. 

Ordinary  trade  advertising  has  been 
affected  very  considerably  by  the  in¬ 
ability  of  manufacturers  to  supply 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
prewar  output.  Their  announcements 
have  therefore  mainly  taken  the  form 
of  “goodwill”  or  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  producers  endeavoring  to  keep 
their  names  ever  green  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  public. 

’There’s  a  great  deal  more  one  might 
say  about  Fleet  Street  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  is  by  now  getting  quite 
a  lot  to  think  about  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  and  we  here  can  only  hope  that 
some  of  the  solutions  found  for  our 
own  problems  may  help  our  friends 
in  America. 

“Call  Up”  System 

The  “Call  Up”  of  every  grade  of 
labor  from  machine  room  operatives 
even  to  editors  and  leader  writers  af- 

.  .  volume  of  advertising  carried  fecting  as  it  does  men  under  41  and  Mose  Lamson  never  had  a  by-line.  ■ 

are  now  uniformly  four  pages  per  by  the  national  papers  averages  about  women  over  20  is  presenting  an  ever  He  never  wrote  a  story,  but  he  spent 

issue.  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  23%  of  the  total  space  excluding  the  increasing  difficulty.  To  the  really  his  life  getting  the  facts  for  the  Chicago 

other  hand  maintained  its  number  of  two-penny  and  higher-priced  papers  essential,  some  measure  of  deferment  Tribune.  He  died  April  15  at  Passavant 

pages  except  that  the  Saturday  issue  but  important  news  from  time  to  time  is  given  but  it  is  granted  sparingly  Hospital  at  the  age  of  52.  He  was 
was  reduced  from  six  to  four  pages  causes  considerable  deviation  from  the  and  is  not  asked  for  unless  it  is  vitally  one  of  the  great  police  reporters  of  his 
as  the  result  of  this  decision.  The  average.  necessary.  generation.  Bom  in  Chicago,  Moses 

sales  of  the  Daily  ’Telegraph  were  Government  Aanounc.m.nt  Ads  Again  the  press  puts  its  own  house  Williani  Lamson  was  the  son  of  a  liv- 

automatically  reduced  from  M9,0M  (or  Government  announcements  have  in  order.  A  panel  of  newspapermen  ory  stable  keeper.  H^pent  his  you*  ; 
a  highwater  level  of  914,000  ^fore  a  very  important  feature  of  of  which  the  writer  is  a  meXr  sit-  “  ^  ' 

the  earlier  redurtionca^mto  force)  wartime  advertising  and  some  of  the  ting  weekly  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  i 

o  e  present  figure  of  648,000.  campaigns  have  been  most  effective.  Labor.  Imagine  what  problems  this  manaopr  and  wEan  antnmo-  ! 

Static  Readership  Among  the  principal  campaigns  have  presents:  Your  chief  subeditor  is  introduced  he  was  as-  , 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  last  cut  in  b6«n  “National  Savings”;  “Road  Safe-  called  up,  his  deputy  is  of  the  same  gjgned  as  a  driver  for  Tribune  report-  I 
permitted  consumption  the  circulation  ty”;  “Fuel  Economy”;  “Food  Hints”;  age,  and  everybody  you  might  have  gj.5  ^he  new  driver  talked  little,  but 
of  newspapers  other  than  those  which  “Clothes  Rationing”;  “Fire  Fight-  been  able  to  “step  up”  has  already  when  the  reporters  came  back  to  the 
voluntarily  limited  circulation  by  ing”;  and  various  recruiting  cam-  gone  or  is  essential  in  his  present  task.  ^3^  without  the  facts  Mose  Lamson 
maintaining  a  higher  number  of  pages  paigns  for  the  different  services.  The  I’ll  leave  you  with  this  thought.  cunnlied  them  The  c’itv  editor  made 

had  not  vari^  much  from  prewar - — -  Lj^son  a  re^iorter  and  told  James 

plira  h^  created  a  more  or  less  static  ^1^2^^  ^ffi^^  '  t  f  E  fid  1?  teadi  Mos^the^blSnis. 

readership.  Readers  have  very  little  WASHINGTON,  April  20 — The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  fixed  Gavin  soon  discovered  that  his  pupd 
chance  of  changing  the  papers  they  maximum  prices  for  domestic  and  foreign  wood  pulp,  effective  April  never  forgot  a  face.  He  was  first  at 
buy  since  there  are  no  alternatives  20,  replacing  levels  which  have  been  maintained  since  July  1,  1940.  A  single  the  scene  of  gangland  killings.  He 
available.  The  abolition  of  the  return  price  system  with  freight  allowances  based  on  geographic  location  of  the  identified  the  victims,  telejdioned  the 
of  unsold  copies  has  of  course  elim-  producing  mill  has  been  drafted.  The  basic  price  will  remain  as  at  present,  facts  and  often  gave  the  police  their 
inated  chance  sales.  except  for  groundwood  pulp,  which  is  increased  $6  a  ton.  first  authentic  information. 


George  Simon 


Soi’THF.RN  States  Total; 

Alab.Tma  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

lAiuisiana  . 

Mississippi  . 

Tennessee  . 

Total  U.  S.: 


68  1  2,155,962 

6  2,877,927 

24  2,145.377 

10  1,363,041 

9  3,238,817 

8  699,891 

11  1,830,907 

856  215,216,169 

Hawaii  Total:  1  548,50# 

Total  U.  S.  and  Hawaii:  857  215,764,669 


M.OU  can^t  blame  us  for  being  migbty 
proud  of  our  newspaper  b<»ys  wbo 
deliver  Tbe  Evening  Bulletin 
to  thousands  of  families  every  day. 


AlM*eady9  these  boys  have  sold 
and  delivered  enough  War  Stamps 
to  Bulletin  readers  to  buy 
six  2~enyine  bombers. 


And  more  tban  850  newspapers  all 
over  tbe  country  have  ailopted 
the  plan  developed  by 
The  Evening  Bulletin  and  put 
into  operation  so  successfully  by  its 
newspaper  boys.  Together,  they 
have  sold  a  total  of  almost 
#28.000,000  worth  of 
War  Stamps — 1€»  help  win  a  war! 


doiloi’S 


,  sold  over  a  million 

^enoughtebuysix 

\  of  those  bombers . 


War  Stomps  <y 
wont  this  iA/e« 

Mrs.  Horns 


,»^edWor  Stomps 
jundtobuyin^^ 

<  we-re  selling  them 

\  and  delivering 

them  to  bome^ 


,  newspaper  boys 
300,000.  Enoiigh 
’  14  fast  combat 

Philadelphia  and 
this  job  possible. 


to  recognize 

They  ccMJperf 
,  who  were  d< 
reward  except 


r 


Publiiihers  should  consider  this  problem, 
not  in  the  liftht  of  present  conditions  but  in 
the  lifrht  of  the  future,  and  they  should 
interest  themselves  in  the  problem  of  savini; 
these  schools. 

VICTOR  F.  KIDDER,  Chairmiin, 
TED  DEALEY,  Vice-Chairman. 

Frank  E.  G-annett,  Albert  A.  Stone 


APPEAL  DENTAL  ACT 

Advertising  dentists  of  Michigan 
have  been  granted  the  right  to  appeal 
a  decision  of  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  a  1939  act  banning  all  newspape 
and  other  forms  of  advertising,  lie 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to 
Toronto-Ontario  pulp  and  paper  review  the  case,  Edward  N.  Barnard, 
mill  employment  in  1941  was  11.8%  counsel  for  the  Modem  Dental  So- 
higher  than  1940  figures  and  at  an  ciety,  organization  behind  the  move, 
all  time  peak  in  a  report  presented  said.  The  State  Supreme  Court  or- 
to  the  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  der  suspends  the  operation  of  the 
Ontario  pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safe-  Michigan  act,  permitting  advertising 
ty  Association  in  Toronto  this  week,  until  the  appeal  is  decided. 


runtred  from  18  to  40  full  time  students  in 
the  da>'  school,  with  day  school  enrollments 
supplemented  by  people  employed  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  printing:  establishments  takinK  special 
classes  during  the  evenings.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  it  has  made  no  effort  to  secure  young 
women  as  students,  but  is  giving  the  matter 
some  thought. 

Conrlusion 


Draft  Depleting 
Students  in  ANPA 
Printing  Schools 


Your  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  un- 
The  draft  has  cut  the  number  of  Jortunate  if  these  srhooU  which  ha\j!  been 
students  of  the  ANPA  printing  trades 
schools  and  1942  contributions  to  sup¬ 
port  them  have  been  halved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Printing  Trades  Schools,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  convention  this  week. 

“Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase 
attendance  by  encouraging  young 
women  to  enter,”  the  report  noted  in 
referring  to  the  Southern  School. 

“Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  se¬ 
cure  scholarships  which  may  be 
awarded  to  promising  students,  but 
neither  of  these  projects  has  reached 
a  point  where  results  may  be  deter¬ 
mined.” 

The  complete  report  follows: 

.4t  the  1041  Convention  your  Committee 
on  Printing  Trades  Schools  reported  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  contributions  to  printing  trades 
schools  for  the  year  1941  as  follows; 

Southern  School  of  Printing,  Nash¬ 
ville.  Tenn .  $2,250 

Southwest  School  of  Printing,  Dal¬ 
las.  Texas .  2,260 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 

Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  1.600 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  gave  fur¬ 
ther  study  to  the  entire  subject,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
contributions  for  the  year  1941  lx*  made  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  1940.  as  follows: 

Southern  School  of  Printing .  $.2,000 

Southwest  School  of  Printing .  3,000 


THE  GOOD  CITIZEN 


There  is  no  force  which  can  remotely  approach  the  newspaper’s 
influence  in  its  own  city.  As  the  mirror  reflecting  every  facet  of  daily 
life — ^the  births  and  the  deaths,  the  marriages  and  the  divorces,  the  pro¬ 
motions  and  the  bankruptcies — the  newspaper  is  the  plastic  which  holds 
a  community  together. 


^  But  quite  apart  from  its  function  of  reporting  news,  the  newspaper 
has  a  role  of  even  greater  stature — ^the  role  of  a  leading  citizen.  In  this 
role,  it  is  vitally  concerned  with  all  the  problems  of  conununity  betteP 
ment.  As  the  medium  of  expression  reaching  the  most  people,  with  the 
ability  to  influence  people  the  most,  the  newspaper  is  easily  the  most 
effective  force  for  good  in  any  city. 


The  Good  Citizen:  The  Press-Scimitar 
sponsors  a  YMCA  “Man-For-Boj/’ 
Club,  underwriting  “Y”  memberships 
and  camping  trips  for  hoys  ...  its 
Cynthia  Milk  Fund  provides  milk  for 
needy  children  ...it  is  the  official  Boy 
Scout  paper,  carrying  a  weekly  page 
of  Scout  news  .  .  .  250,000  Mid-South 
children  participate  in  the  Press- 
Scimitar’s  annual  Spelling  Bee  .  .  .  1000 
boys  are  enrolled  in  The  Press- 
Scimitar’s  Junior  Aviation  Squadrons. 

BThe  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  The 
Commercial  Appeal  are  represented 
by  the  National  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Scrippe-Howard  Newspapers. 


♦  It  isn’t  crusading  for  a  newspaper  to  ask  for  more  parks,  for  finer 
schools,  for  new  hospitals.  Tliis  is  the  part  of  any  good  citizen — certainly 
of  the  leading  citizen.  Campaigning  for  charity  funds,  for  better  govern¬ 
ment,  for  various  youth  programs — indorsing,  in  fact,  any  worthwhile 
movement  which  will  benefit  its  city — these  are  the  accepted  activities 
of  the  newspaper. 


♦  No  newspaper  in  America  has  done  more  for  its  own  city  than  The 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  No  newspaper  has  any  finer  record  of  significant 
civic  accomplishments.  It  is  for  this  outstanding  fulfillment  of  its  role  as 
a  leading  citizen  that  The  Press-Scimitar  has  earned  the  profound  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  This  is  why  The  Press-Scimitar  is  a 
great  newspaper — why  it  is  so  tremendously  productive  for  advertising. 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SGIMITAB 
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Pinhole 


. . .  hut  CL  miai  point ! 

k  NEW  HAVEN  is  more  than  just 
X  another  market  because : 


★  It  is  rated  Americans  7th  Test  Market  * 

"k  It  has  the  2nd  largest  freight  terminal  in 
North  America. 

k  Register  Readers  from  31  Connecticut 
towns  do  their  baying  in  New  Haven. 

^  It  is  the  lobbing  center  of  Connecticut. 

j#'  NEW  HAVEN 


*Fr«m  "60  Tm#  Morlicta"  pubihhtd 
by  Hm  Frevidcnc*  Bulletin. 


Represented  By 

.lliiltua  iflalhriuii  t^’prrial  Aurnrii 

Njw  York  Boiton  Detroit  CkKJ(o 


50,000 


20,000 


10,000 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  23 


S.  Burton 


HEATH 


Pr^ze  .  .  • 

foe  of  govemmentol 

corruptioTi  .  •  • 

of  "Yonkee  Reporter 
, .  and  now 


Not  Just  a  WAR  BOOM  MARKET— but 
Healthy^  Growing  Market  Thru  the  Yea 

^“ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILLINOIS^ 


NEA’S 

Editorial 

Columnist 


Burbank.  Calif.,  in  a  production  ca-  ^ 
pacity.  2 

David  R.  Margaretten,  formerly  a 
production  and  traffic  manager  of  ^ 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  and  J.  Stirling 
Getchell.  has  joined  Roy  S.  Durstine,  g 
Inc.,  as  manager  of  production  and  z 
traffic.  ^ 

Val  Best,  son  of  Hil  F.  Best,  De- 
troit  advertising  representative,  has  z 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  g 
and  is  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  2 
Training  School.  Val  follows  in  the  d 
foot-steps  of  his  father  who  served  in  < 
the  Navy  in  the  last  war. 

Robert  S.  Larkin,  formerly  assistant  it 
manager  of  the  merchandising  depart-  q 
ment  at  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  “ 
has  been  named  manager  of  the  mer-  q 
chandising  department.  He  succeeds 
S.  El.  Conger,  who  is  now  a  major  in  ^ 
the  United  States  Army.  z 

Clark  Borland,  for  three  years  with  o 
J.  Stirling  Getchell  in  Detroit,  has  « 
purchased  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  County  P 
News.  He  was  previously  with  J.  9 

Walter  Thompson  in  Detroit  and  had  “  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
worked  on  newspapers  in  California 
and  Honolulu. 


TRI-CITY 

INDUSTRIAL 

WAGE 

EARNERS 


Hcatli  is  writing  alert, 
informed  and  up-to-the- 
minute  comment  on  to¬ 
day’s  events.  Proofs  for 
just  one  week  will  con¬ 
vince  you.  Shall  we  send 
them? 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  COMPANY 


BLATZ  BREWING  CO,  Milwaukee, 
91-year-old  brewery,  has  released 
a  distinctive  editorial-type  advertis- 


— 

MAR  10  *%42 

36,206 

55,132  i 

25.623 

^4,551 

’21663 

no.22e 

— 
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24  Hours  of  World  History - ^ 


Bataan  was  falling. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
Washington  Bureau  Don  Minifie, 
with  more  than  ten  years’  foreign 
news  experience  behind  him,  was 
working  hour  after  hour  on  a  news- 
history  of  the  Philippine  campaign 
.  .  .  .  complete  from  the  first  bomb¬ 
ings  of  Clark  and  Nichols  Air  Fields 
on  the  morning  of  December  7th, 
down  through  all  the  subsequent 
Japanese  landings,  through  Mac- 
Arthur’s  epic  resistance,  through 


Homma’s  harakiri  (in  the  Manila 
apartment  vacated  by  MacArthur), 
through  all  those  fourteen  weeks  that 
thrilled  the  world. 

Minifie  worked  on  his  account  three 
days  running.  When  it  appeared  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  Friday,  April  10 
— the  day  the  struggle  ended — there 
was  nothing  to  match  it.  A  War 
Department  official  promptly  called 
it  “the  best  capsule  history  yet  printed 
on  the  fighting  in  the  Philippines.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  news 
documented,  more  informing.  This 
is  the  stuff  of  history. 

NEW  YORK 

IHeratb  tribune 

24  Hours  of  World  History 
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NNPA  to  Turn 
Promotion  to  War 

continued  from  page  19 
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relations  activities,  declared  that  de¬ 
spite  the  competition  of  the  war  effort, 
the  drive  for  funds  to  support  the 
Columbus  Zoo  this  year  netted  more 
money  than  in  1941  or  1940.  “There 
is  a  large  validity  today,”  he  said,  “in 
the  appeal  that  home  things  must  stay 
and  must  be  supported.” 

Public  relations  progranis  must  pay 
for  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
declared  Jacob  Albert,  Detroit  News. 
‘Too  many  such  programs,”  he  said, 
“are  jammed  down  the  public’s  throat 
when  the  public  really  doesn’t  want 
them.  We  have  discovered  that  the 
public  in  Detroit  does  want  our  spell¬ 
ing  bee,  our  birdhouse  contest,  our 
cooking  school  and  our  auditorium 
activities  for  women’s  clubs.  This 
year  we  charged  admission  to  our 
eooking  school  and  there  was  no  loss 
in  attendance.  We  don’t  know  how 
much  real  dollars  and  cents  value  our 
public  relations  program  has.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  best  public 
relations  program  a  newspaper  can 
have  is  to  publish  a  good  newspaper.” 

Ii9  Field  ie  lestitetienal 
Raoul  Blumberg,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post,  said  that  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  by  industrial  firms,  now 
largely  going  into  magazines,  offered  a 
big  field  for  newspapers.  He  warned, 
however,  that  newspapers  must  avoid 
“cut-throat  competition”  in  soliciting 
such  advertising.  “Otherwise,”  he 
said,  “they  will  scare  off  and  disgust 
these  advertisers.” 

Jerry  Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune,  said 
that  many  managements  are  afraid  to 
use  funds  derived  from  war  contracts 
for  institutional  advertising  because 
of  a  lack  of  a  clear  definition  from 
Washington  as  to  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  favors  or  frowns  on  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Frank  Wilson,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Census  Bureau,  voiced  the 
opinion  that  “any  advertising  that 
furthers  the  war  effort  must  certainly 
find  favor  in  Washington.” 

Russell  L.  Simmons,  Cleveland 
Press,  urged  that  newspapers  try  to 
avoid  one-shot  sales  of  institutional 
advertising  and  concentrate  instead  on 
selling  long-term,  continuous  pro¬ 
grams  from  which  the  advertiser  will 
derive  greater  value. 

A  discussion  of  what  promotion  can 
do  to  offset  possible  losses  in  circula¬ 
tion  because  of  price  rises  brought  out 
the  opinion  that  promotion,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  effort,  must  be  done  well 
in  advance  of  the  rise  and  not  just 
the  day  before. 

FromotioN  Before  Price  Rite 

“If  this  is  done,”  said  John  Marston, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  “a 
price  rise  will  not  bring  any  serious 
circulation  loss.  We  found  that  a 
sampling  campaign  emphasizing  the 
editorial  values  of  our  paper  brought 
a  20%  return  compared  with  one  built 
on  a  double  -  your  -  money  -  back-if- 
you’re  -  not  -  satisfied  appeal,  which 
brought  only  a  7%  return.” 

The  problem  of  carrier  txirnover, 
daily  becoming  more  serious,  brought 
out  the  opinion  that  carrier  boys  must 
be  kept  always  “steamed  up”  and  in¬ 
terested  in  the  paper  they’re  selling, 
particularly  in  these  days  of  a  general 
attitude  of  discouragement. 

Other  speakers  at  the  convention 
sessions  included  C.  B.  Short,  general 
manager  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News,  who  explained  their 
“package”  program  for  converting 
non-advertisers  into  advertisers;  and 
Vernon  Brooks,  national  advertising 
manager.  New  York  World-Telegram, 


Kingsbury  Smith 
Named  Holmes 


Trophy  Winner 


Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of 
International  News  Service,  announced 
Thursday  that  Kingsbury  Smith,  State 
Department  cor- 


“That'a  Our  Military  Expert" 
Drawn  for  Editok  &  Publisbek  by  John  Col¬ 
lins,  Montreal  Gasette. 


respondent  in 
Washington,  has 
been  named  the 
George  R.  Holmes 
Memorial  Trophy 
Winner  for  1941. 

Presentation  of 
the  award  was 
made  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf  -  Astoria 
attended  by  800 
editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  attending 
the  annual  con- 


Klngtbury  Smith 


who  explained  the  World-Telegram 
continuous  grocery  inventory. 

Elected  with  Mr.  Cram,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  C.  Stafford,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Russell  L.  Simmons,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  vice-president;  Belden 
Morgan,  Hartford  Courant,  secretary; 
W.  Murray  Metten,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Newspapers,  treasurer. 

Directors  elected  include  William  S. 
Elager,  Montreal  Star;  John  Marston, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  M. 
Elizabeth  Tobin,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal;  and  J.  A.  Caldwell,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

The  convention  closed  with  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  for  NNPA  members  given 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  its  offices  in 
the  Times  Tower,  following  presenta¬ 
tion  of  awards  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 
by  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher. 


vention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Honored  for  a  notable  succession  of 
“beats”  and  exclusive  stories  un¬ 
covered  in  the  course  of  his  regular 
duties  during  the  year.  Smith  becomes 
the  third  correspondent  to  win  in  the 
contest  established  in  1939  as  a  tribute 
to  Holmes,  for  25  years  manager  of  the 
Washington  INS  bureau.  Entries  were 
submitted  by  INS  reporters  and  cor¬ 
respondents  from  various  cities,  and 
the  board  of  judges  consisting  of  five 
editors  and  publishers  decided  upon 
Smith’s  achievements  as  most  deserv¬ 
ing. 

The  judges  were  Lawrence  Martin, 
managing  editor  of  the  Denver  Post; 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Times; 
James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal; 
Wright  Bryan,  managing  editor  of  the 


Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  and  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  a  veteran  of  many 
years’  service  in  Washington  and  i 
confidant  of  diplomats  and  statesmen, 
is  the  first  of  Holmes  “own  boys”  to 
win  the  coveted  award.  The  first  two 
winners  were  foreign  correspondents, 
Kenneth  Downs  and  Pierre  J.  Huss^ 
but  Smith  was  broken  in  and  trained 
under  Holmes’  direction  and  returned 
to  Washington  to  take  over  the  State 
Department  beat  after  a  long  tour  of 
duty  as  chief  correspondent  in  Londoa 

Other  reporters  or  correspondents 
whose  work  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  were  William  Chaplin,  now  a 
route  to  India,  who  exposed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Nazi  elements  in  America’s 
vital  chemical  industry;  William  K. 
Hutchinson,  Holmes’  successor  as  clue! 
of  the  Washington  bureau,  who  scored 
a  five-week  beat  on  the  retirement  d 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes; 
William  Neal  of  the  Washington  sta! 
for  his  coverage  of  the  lease-lend  de¬ 
bate;  Walter  Kieman  of  the  New  Yoii 
office;  Jack  Mahon,  sports  writer; 
Robert  G.  Nixon,  who  is  with  the 
American  EIxpeditionary  Force  ia 
Northern  Ireland;  Inez  Robb,  Bob 
Considine  and  George  Lait. 

President  Roosevelt  paid  personal 
tribute  to  Holmes’  memory  and  to  the 
award  winner  in  a  letter  read  to  the 
luncheon. 

Smith  was  nominated  for  the  award 
by  Hutchinson,  who  in  a  letter  to 
Barry  Faris,  editor  of  INS,  set  fori 
how  the  correspondent  had  “called  the 
turn”  in  an  amazingly  accurate  man¬ 
ner  on  the  great  world  events  of  194L 
His  almost  day-by-day  forecast  of  the 
momentous  developments  which  finally 
plunged  the  United  States  into  war 
was  climaxed  by  a  dispatch  ten  days 
before  Pearl  Harbor  in  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  a  Japanese  attack  in  the  Far 
Elast  “within  ten  days.” 


JAP  DAILY  CLOSED 

The  North  American  Times,  oldest 
Japanese  language  newspaper  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  recently  was  or¬ 
dered  to  cease  publication  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department. 
The  paper  had  been  published  daily 
in  battle  since  1903.  Bud  Fukel, 
editor  of  the  ’Times’  English  section, 
explained  the  order  resulted  because 
the  paper’s  publisher,  Sumiyoshi 
Arima,  an  alien,  was  in  custody  of  the 
E’BI.  The  Times  employed  about 
fifty  Japanese. 


CORRECTION 

1942  International  Year  Book  Num¬ 
ber — Page  34.  Crawfordsville  Journal- 
Review  (daily) .  Please  change  circula¬ 
tion  to  8,848x. 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 


I  Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 


Youngstown 

Vindicator 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 


New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 


OUT  in  FM...0n  The  Home  Front 


N  the  home  front  in 
Houston,  The  Houston 
Chronicle  is  way  out  in 
i  front.  The  Chronicle  is  de¬ 
livered  doily  to  25.3%  more 
Houston  homes  than  the  second 
Houston  newspaper,  and  to  43.0%  more  Houston  homes 
than  the  third  Houston  newspaper. 


Being  out  in  front  has  been  o  habit  with  The  Chronicle 
for  29  consecutive  years.  Every  year  during  that  long 
period  of  time.  The  Chronicle  has  been  FIRST  in  Houston 
in  circulation  and  advertising. 


The  Chronicle  con  put  your  product  in  front  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  and  do  it  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  Chronicle  is 
Texas'  largest  doily — morning  or  evening — and  has 
the  lowest  milline  rote  in  Texas — doily  or  Sunday. 


wmiism  mourn 


First  in  Circulotion  ond  Advertising 
for  29  Consecutive  Years 


R.  w.  McCarthy 
Notional  Advertising 
Monogcr 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notional 
Representotives 


llinois  and  southern  Wisconsin 


iKorkforb  ISegtsfn'Sirpublir 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 


In  more  than  1  out  of  2  homes  in  northern  I 
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U.  P-  Executives 
Study  War  News 
Problems  in  N.  Y. 

Expcmsion  of  Foreign  and 
U.  S.  Coverage  Reported  at 
*  Convention  Week  Meeting 

War  coverage  and  enlargement  of 
service  to  countries  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  the  war  effort  were 
the  principal 
subjects  consid¬ 
ered  by  execu- 
tives  of  the 
United  Press  this 
week  at  their 
meetings  in  New 
York  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the 
A  N  P  A  conven¬ 
tion. 

Elarl  J.  John¬ 
son,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of 

news,  report^  Hugh  Bailli. 
that  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  following  the  basic  policy  of 
being  prepared  for  any  eventuality  in 
every  potential  news  center,  which  was 
established  early  in  the  war  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hugh  Baillie. 

Johnson  recalled  that  in  December 
of  1939,  Baillie  had  predicted  that  the 
war  would  get  bigger  in  the  ensuing 
12  months  and  increase  in  violence, 
although  there  was  much  talk  at  that 
time  of  the  ‘  phoney”  war  and  much 
wishful  thinking  about  the  possibilities 
of  a  negotiated  or  comprcmise  peace. 

Foresaw  Possibility  of  War 

“Hugh  Baillie’s  orders  at  that  time 
were  that  we  have  an  American  staffer 
in  every  capital  with  the  remotest 
possibility  of  being  involved  in  the 
war,”  Johnson  said,  “and  that  all 
channels  of  communication  be  tested 
out  far  in  advance.  We  are  still  ad¬ 
hering  to  that  policy  and  it  has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  our  biggest 
news  beats.” 

The  U.P.  executives  sent  a  message 
of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Percy 
in  London  whose  son  Harry  L.  Percy 
died  of  malignant  malaria  this  week 
while  on  assignment  for  the  U.P.  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  was  accredited 
to  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet. 

Another  UP.  war  correspondent  was 
reported  missing.  He  is  William  H. 
McDougall,  who  remained  in  Java  to 
cover  the  fighting  there  after  the 
Japanese  had  landed.  Eighteen  staff 
correspondents  are  interned  in  enemy 
countries. 

The  staff,  interned  at  Bad  Nauheim, 
includes  Frederick  Oechsner  and 
Joseph  Grigg.  Reynolds  and  Eleanor 
Packard  are  interned  at  Sienna, 
Italy.  Robert  Bellaire  and  his  staff 
are  held  in  Tokyo.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  from  Richard  C.  Wilson,  Manila 
manager,  who  was  in  Hong  Kong 
when  hostilities  began. 

To  handle  the  complicated  problems 
of  war  transmission  with  their  fre¬ 
quent  changes,  Harry  Flory,  Exiro- 
pean  news  manager,  has  been  assigned 
to  New  York  and  now  has  supervi¬ 
sion  over  all  international  transmis¬ 
sion  as  well  as  the  U.P.  listening  posts 
at  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco,  and 
at  other  points. 

President  Baillie  told  how  the  UP. 
was  meeting  new  coverage  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  caused  by  the 
spreading  war. 

“Every  new  theater  of  war  that  has 
opened,”  said  Mr.  Baillie,  “has  meant 
extensive  and  costly  realignment  of 
coverage  arrangements.  Staffs  have 
been  greatly  increased  in  all  zones  of 
operation,  particularly  since  the  start 
of  the  Pacific  war.  The  volume  of  dis¬ 
patches  moved  has  skyrocketed  over 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  costly 


transmission  routes  in  the  world. 

“At  the  same  time,  war  has  can¬ 
celled  out  much  of  the  revenue  from 
foreign  clients  which  previously  was 
employed  largely  to  meet  the  costs  of 
foreign  coverage. 

“In  spite  of  these  problems,  the 
U.P.,  through  careful  advance  plan¬ 
ning,  during  the  last  year  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  news  report  unmatched  for 
thorough  coverage,  for  enterprise,  for 
exclusive  dispatches  and  for  vivid,  eye¬ 
witness  reporting. 

“The  coming  year  will  present  even 
greater  problems  and  challenges  to 
all  of  us.” 

Johnson  Reports 

Foreign  Manager  Joseph  L.  Jones 
reported  that  the  extension  of  U.P. 
service  to  29  leading  newspapers  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  had  been  hailed 
by  government  authorities  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  and  Washington  as  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  Allied  unity 
in  the  war.  He  said  negotiations  were 
going  on  for  extension  of  the  U.P. 
news  report  to  other  United  Nations 
countries  which  had  been  dependent 
heretofore  on  dispatches  from  non- 
American  agencies. 

Harry  Ferguson,  newly  appointed 
assistant  general  news  manager,  read 
a  report  from  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Wash¬ 
ington  manager,  which  said  that  the 
U.P.  Washington  staff  had  been  in¬ 
creased  35%  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  He  referred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  news  capital  of  the  world 
and  predicted  that  bigger  news  would 
come  from  there  during  the  next  six 
months  than  from  any  other  place  on 
the  globe. 

Attending  the  series  of  executive 
conferences  during  the  week  were  the 
following:  Mr.  Baillie,  president; 

J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president;  Clem  J. 
Randau,  vice-president  and  general 
business  manager;  Mr.  Willieims;  Mr. 
Johnson;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  general 
foreign  manager;  Mr.  Flory;  Miles  W. 
Vaughn,  night  news  manager;  Mer¬ 
ton  T.  Akers,  day  news  manager;  Jack 
Bisco,  assistant  business  manager; 
L.  B.  Mickel,  superintendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus;  A.  L.  Bradford,  general  radio 
manager;  A.  F.  Harrison,  radio  sales 
manager;  Carl  Molander,  commercial 
manager;  Walter  Rundle,  promotion 
manager;  Kenneth  D.  Gilmore  and 
Leroy  Keller,  Eastern  business  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

COLUMN  IN  LONGHAND 

Jack  Troy,  Atlanta  Constitution 
sports  editor,  wrote  his  daily  column, 
“All  in  the  Game”  by  longhand,  last 
week,  explaining  that  his  typewriter, 
long  his  constant  companion  on  trips 
to  “the  snows  of  Montreal  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  Mexico”  was  lost  and  was 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  in 
alien  hands.  The  article  appeared 
two-columns  wide,  as  written,  in  long- 
hand. 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio  s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 
and 

Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Conntles 


ClEVEUn  PUIH  DEALER 

Ctevatoae'*  H»mm  Nawi^pvr 
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Chicago  Ad  Club 
Sponsors  Wartime 
Sales,  Ad  Clinic 

First  Meeting  of  Kind 
To  Be  Held  in  Hotel 
Sherman  May  1-2 

Chicago,  April  21 — Top-ranking  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  field  of  advertising  and 
selling  will  participate  in  the  first 
wartime  Mid-Continent  Sales  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club,  here  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  May 
1-2,  according  to  program  plans  an¬ 
nounced  by  Norman  Bankhart,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  two-day  meeting  is  not  a  con¬ 
vention,  but  a  “working  conference.” 
There  will  be  no  banquets,  cocktail 
parties  or  festivities.  There  will, 
however,  be  clinics  on  market  analy¬ 
sis,  media,  retailing,  heavy  industry, 
packaging,  direct  mail,  public  relations 
and  farm  markets. 

Each  clinic  panel  will  be  composed 
of  one  coordinator  and  three  or  four 
experts.  Blach  coordinator  will  act  in 
the  capacity  of  a  discussion  leader 
after  the  experts  have  presented  their 
talks.  The  coordinator  will  also  give 
a  summary  of  the  clinic  he  supervised 
at  the  end  of  each  day’s  session. 

Speakers  who  will  address  the  vari¬ 
ous  clinics,  presenting  up-to-the- 
minute  views  on  wartime  pressures 
effecting  sales  and  advertising  plans, 
include  the  following: 

A.  C.  Nielw'ii,  Prosiilciit,  C.  Nielson 
Co.:  I>>o  Burnett.  President.  Leo  Burnett  Co.; 
I.  Edward  Seriven,  f'hiet  of  the  Bureau  of 
Field  Organization.  War  Prodtndion  Board; 
Graham  Hutton,  Head  of  the  British  Press 


Association,  former  Editor,  The  Lomlon  Econ¬ 
omist;  James  W.  Irwin,  Assistant  to  tbe 
President,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.;  ]> 
Lyndon  Brown,  Vice-President  in  charR 
ot  Resear<-h,  Lord  &  Thomas;  Harold 
Crary,  Vice-President.  United  Air  Lines;  A. 
('.  Seyfarth.  Advertisintr  Managrer,  Interna 
tional  Harvester  Co.;  George  A.  Kelly.  Vice 
President.  The  Pullman  Company;  R.  K 
Winsborough,  Advertising  Manager,  Midwest 
Utilities;  W.  Howard  Chase,  Director  ol 
Public  Services,  General  Mills,  Inc.;  E. 
ThroeUmorton,  Director  of  Sales  Promotion 
t'oiit.'iiiier  Corporation  of  America. 


John  Fenn.  Sales  Manager,  Contmenti: 
Can  Co.:  E.  R.  Richer,  Vici>-President,  Han 
Sehaffner  &  Marx:  L.  E.  Meyer,  Advertisin, 
Manager,  International  Cellueotton  l*ii>dii<’|. 
Co.:  Vernon  D.  B<“atty,  Advertising  Manager 
Swift  &  Co.;  I.  Pat  Callahan,  Supervisor  ol 
Containers.  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.;  Cli.irlei 
Swcel.  .\ssistiint  Advertising  Director,  Cap^ 
I)er  Publications;  George  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  Pub 
lislier.  Advertising  Age;  J.  L.  Van  Volken 
burg,  Vice-President,  Columbia  Broadea'lm, 
System,  Inc.;  Clyde  Bedell,  Advertising  Diroc 
tor.  The  Pair,  Chicago  (Chairman  ot  lac 
year’s  CFAC  Postgraduate  Conference  on  Ad 
vertising  That  Sells);  M.  Seklemian,  Ketal 
Advi'i-lising  Manager,  Montgomery  Ward  A 
Co.:  C.  H.  Lilienfehi,  Advertising  Manager. 
National  Tea  Co.:  Joseph  Strecker.  Districi 
Manager  .Appliance  Sales,  Gener.al  Electric  Co 


John  M.  Rodger,  Vice-President,  McGrawL 
Hill  Publishing  Co.:  T.  K.  Almroth,  AdverU 
Using  Manager,  Owen-lllinois  Glass  Co.  P 
Homer  J.  Buckley,  Presitlent,  Buckley,  DemeniL 
&  Company:  Elon  G.  Borton.  Dirt-ctor  ol  Ad-js 
vertising.  LaSalle  Extension  University  ijl 
Francis  Pratt,  General  Circulation  Manager, |r 
Time,  Inc.:  Robert  Stone.  Director  of  Sales, le 
The  American  Bandage  Co.;  W.  T.  Morgan.  , 
Vice-President.  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.;  Russell  B. 
Kern,  Link  Belt  Co.,  Editor,  Link  Belt  News 
Larry  Foster,  Assist.ant  Advertising  Manager 
The  Hub,  C’hicago:  H.  F.  Carroll,  Buyer, 
Farm  Implements,  Montgomery  Ward  Co.;  E. 

E.  Rothman.  Advertising  Manager.  Farm  Di¬ 
vision,  Ethyl  Corp.;  W,alter  Raithel.  Sales 
Manager,  Western  Foundries.  Inc.;  H.  W. 
Clements.  General  Manager,  Chicago  Office. 
Bends  Bro.  Bag  Co. 


COST  OF  CENSORSHIP 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  22 — Voj 
untary  censorship  under  Directc  i 
Byron  Price’s  office  will  cost  the  tax 
payers  $7,500,000  for  the  December 
June  period.  That  amount  was  aske 
today  in  a  message  sent  to  Congres  j 
by  President  Roosevelt.  The  Presi-  I  ■ 
dent  has  been  financing  operations  of  I 
the  office  from  his  emergency  fund.  I 


noT  JUST  HOBOKen 


•  •  •  it  Success  Siary 


Fifty  years  ago  we  were  the 
Hoboken  Observer  —  today  the 
Jersey  Observer.  We  still  cover 
Hoboken  —  but  Hoboken  is  now 
only  part  of  the  city  area  dominated 
by  the  Jersey  Observer. 


Half  of  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey's  second  biggest  city 
market,  is  dominated  exclusively  in 
the  local  evening  field  by  the 
Jersey  Observer. 


New  Jersey’s  second  city  market 
is  essential  for  state  sales  success 
—  the  Jersey  Observer  is  essential 
for  coverage  of  Hudson  County. 
Ask  us  to  prove  it. 


Dominating  Half  of  New  Jersey's 
Second  Largest  City  Market 

CHiiceg  in: 

Hoboken  Jersey  City  Union  City 


for  APRIL  2  5.  1942 
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Arrowhead  Black  &  Colors 
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Howard  Flint  InK  Company 

DETROIT-  CHICAGO-  HOUSTON-  NEW  ORLEANS  -  DENVER-  ATLANTA  •  CLEVELAND  -  INDIANAPOLIS 


J 


^Vs  essential  to  a  sound  vietory  as  guns  and  tanks,  planes 
and  shells  •  •  •  Is  a  free  and  fearless  press.  An  informed 


America,  when  Its  fundamental  principles  of  living 
are  threatened,  is  an  aroused  America  ...  and  an 
aroused  America  is  an  invincihle  America. 


1 


In  this  country  of  hardy  individualists,  knowledge  breeds 

courage  •  •  •  facts  inspire  action.  Keep  the  new^spaper 
presses  rolling  and  you  keep  the  nation  at  fighting  pit€*h  •  •  • 
with  every  available  unit  of  man-powder,  mind-power 
and  machine-powder  irresistably  directed  toward 
certain  triumph.  KEEP ’EM  ROLLING! 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 
NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morninq  and  Sunday 
CHICAGO  HERALD  AMERICAN 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 

Eveninq  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Mornina  and  Sunday 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXPRESS 
Eveninq 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  POST 
Eveninq 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

Sunday  ^ 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morninq  and  Eveninq 
BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


PITTSBURGH  SUN  TELEGRAPH 
Eveninq  and  Sunday 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
Eveninq 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Morninq  and  Sunday 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Momma  and  Sunday 


SEATTLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER 
Morninq  and  Sunday 

OAKLAND  POST  ENQUIRER 
Eveninq 

SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

Eveninq  and  Sunday  ^ 

ALBANY  TIMES  UNION 
Momma  and  Sunday* 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


John  M.  O’Connell,  Jr.,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  ^azi  plan  for  revolt  and  sabotage  * 
„  .  „  ..  ,D  r  ^  D  I,  and  now  holds  this  minority  under' 

control.  If  vendors  appeared  on  the; 
M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N'.  D.)  streets  of  Rio  with  those  Same  but-) 

tons,  they  would  be  mobbed.” 
ranscnpt-  Erwin  D.  Canham,  managing  editor 
I.)  Daily  of  the  Monitor,  introduced  Sharp  by  I 
outlining  his  theory  on  America’s  I 
).)  Amcr.  “secret  weapons.”  Canham  submitted  | 
Tribune  “bravery  of  Bataan”  and  the 

Times.  “American  way  of  life”  are  two  pow- : 
)  Herald-  erful  Weapons  the  United  States  can  1 
use  in  its  fight  against  the  Axis.  The 
)  Herald-  battle  of  Bataan  has  proved  beyond 
I  Exfress  Question,  Canham  said,  that  “we  have 
.)  ^e^b-  •'Of  gone  soft,”  even  though  “smugly 
over- confident.”  The  American  way 
I.edger.  is  far  superior  to  the  German  or  Jap¬ 
anese  method  of  spreading  their  “new 
L  ■  era,”  the  managing  editor  argued, 

f  pointing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Filip- 

3ns  pinos  as  a  demonstration  that  the 

id  Hall  way  is  a  powerful  good-will 

weapon. 


Censorship,  which  is  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  American  So- 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publi^ers’  Association,  In-  Herald. 
land  Press  Association,  and  National  Arthi 
Editorial  Association.  Telegra 

Those  present  were:  Times. 

Don  Anderson.  Madison  H'iseonsin  State  Henr 
Journal.  icafi-\’e 

Harry  M.  Ayers,  .dnniston  (.Ma.)  Star.  Fred 

Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Neies  Davii 
Tribune.  Wiat 

Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis  (Tcnn.)  Com  Dispute 
inereial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar.  Tom 

Roger  A.  Connolly,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Leader. 
Register.  Dave 

J.  O.  Emmerich,  McComb  (Miss.)  Futer-  H.  I 
prise.  lican-H 

Powell  Class,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  S'cies  and  I..  V 
Adi'ancc. 

Harold  S.  Goodwin,  Baltimore  (Md.)  live-  ^ 
ning  Sun.  0©6 

W.  Earl  Hall,  .Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-  ttm* 
Gaeettc.  WC 

J.  1).  Hartford.  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald. 

George  W.  Healy,  .Vein  Orleans  (La.)  BOS 
Times-Pieayune.  Sharp 

Arthur  Hodges,  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.)  for  t 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star.  speak 

A.  A.  Hoopingarner,  Dover  (O.)  Reporter.  _ i. 

A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald.  7,, 
Ernest  B.  Hunter,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  Ml  g 

server.  West! 

Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth.  apprc 

Charles  J.  Lilley,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  popul 
Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review. 

B.  P.  Lynch,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  MCJUi 

and  Gazette.  Nazi 

William  M.  McBride,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her-  tainlj 
ald-News.  Shan 

George  W.  Marble,  Jr.,  Fort  Scott  (Kans.) 
Tribune-Monitor. 

John  L.  Meyer,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
tion,  Chicago,  Ill.  TTK 

Floyd  Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  truly 
Tribune.  of  t] 

Samuel  W.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  point 
and  Chronicle.  open 

V^ictor  Morse,  Brattleboro  (VT.)  Reformer.  , 

James  N.  North,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  ^ 
Telegram.  "^un 

John  P.  Norton,  Eseanaba  (Mich.)  Morn-  and 
ing  Press.  Said, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20 — The 
Office  of  Censorship  last  week  in¬ 
augurated  a  program  under  which 
newspaper  editors  will  serve  as  im- 
official  observers  in  their  home  states 
to  encourage  compliance  with  the  code 
of  newspaper  practices. 

Approximately  40  editors,  represent¬ 
ing  almost  as  many  states,  attended  a 
two-day  clinic.  They  will  not  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Censor’s  staff  nor  will 
they  be  dollar-a-year  men  in  their 
voluntary  work. 

At  the  initial  meeting  Tuesday 
morning,  the  editors  were  addressed 
by  Director  Byron  Price  and  Assistant 
Director  John  H.  Sorrells.  Later  they 
were  received  and  addressed  by  Don¬ 
ald  Nelson,  chief  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  Major  General  A.  D. 
Surles.  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  War  Department. 

Hear  Adoiiral  Hepbern 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting,  at 
the  Navy  Department,  had  as  its  high 
points  talks  by  Rear  Admiral  A.  J. 
Hepburn,  director  of  Navy  public  re¬ 
lations,  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
Paul  C.  Smith. 

Wednesday’s  meeting  was  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  the  code  of  wartime 
practices,  with  a  question  and  answer 
period  and  a  round  table  on  censorship 
problems.  Later  the  editors  were  Mr. 
Price’s  guests  at  luncheon  and  visited 
the  news  room  in  the  office  of  censor¬ 
ship  where  individual  conferences 
were  arranged. 

Attendance  of  the  editors  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 


COMPARE  THE  SPOKANE  AREA  WITH  ALL  9  U.S.  CITIES 
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Spoktutt  f 


the  fonuidable  barrien  o(  four  of  the  greateal 
mountain  nngea  in  North  America!  The  Inland 
Empire  ia  aa  large  aa  New  England.  It  yiekla  tre- 
mendoua  quantitiea  of  farm  produce,  of  lumber 
and  minerala.  It  ia  the  aite  of  Grand  (xwlee  dam, 
the  workl'a  greateat  potential  aource  of  electric 
power.  Grand  Coulee  power  ia  already  liringing 
great  new  induatriea  to  the  Spokane  diaUict,  an 
influx  of  akilled  workera.  Spokane  ia  now  experienc¬ 
ing  aubatantial  population  growth  and  facea  a 
future  of  alill  greater  development. 


ConpaK  the  Spokane  area  with  all  9  U.  S. 
citiea  of  between  300,000  and  1.000,000  population. 
Only  4  dliea  in  thia  group  have  more  people  than 
live  in  Spokane  and  ita  Inland  Empire!  And  only 
nine  citiea  in  the  entire  United  Statea  have  more 
people  than  live  in  Uiia  American  Wonderland! 
The  Spokane  area  ia  one  coheaive  nnarket  unit. 
That  ia  what  makra  it  flUtinrily  Different.  Spokane 
ia  iaolated  from  any  other  city  of  comparable  aize 
by  over  300  miba  of  diatance.  It  ia  alao  iaolated  by 
W  All  Fifum  —  laio  t'.  S.  Cemm. 


EVENING 

Combined  Daily  Circulation  Over  120,000  —  81.2A%Un'Duplicated 

Uvartiaiad  lagfeaealaUvea-IOHN  ».  WOODWAID,  lacc-Naw  Yaik4>icada-Daliail-Ua  Aaflalaa-te  riandaw 
Calar  iepraiaatativai — Saaday  Spakeamai-levirw  MaQaiiae  and  Camk  Sartiaaa  —  Nevnpaner  Giaiaa,Jac. 
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OR  APRIL  25.  1942 


Response  to  increase 
proves 

STABLE  CHARACTER  OF  TIMES  CIRCULATION 


TIMES  readers  regularly  buy  The  TIMES  be¬ 
cause  they  appreciate  a  GOOD  newspaper.  They 
have  The  TIMES  habit  and  for  good  reasons. 
Chicago’s  Picture  Newspaper  gives  them  all  the  news, 
war,  national,  local  .  .  .  accurately  and  truthfully 
reported  .  .  .  twice  as  many  pictures  .  .  .  the  finest 
features  .  .  .  and  significant,  thought  provoking  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  editorial  page. 

That  TIMES  readers  consider  the  paper  import¬ 
ant  to  their  way  of  living  was  proved  conclusively 
when  the  price  of  The  TIMES  at  Chicago  newsstands 
was  increased  from  2c  to  3c  on  Wednesday,  March 
18.  We  were  confident  that  despite  the  increase, 
most  readers  would  continue  to  enjoy  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  The  TIMES. 

More  than  430,000  of  the  previous  month’s 
average  of  446,000  readers  cheerf^ly  paid  the  extra 


penny.  A  50%  increase  in  the  retail  price  resulted 
in  only  a  3.8%  decrease  in  number  of  sales.  Several 
other  major  publications  which  have  increased  their 
newsstand  price  in  recent  months  have  been  proud 
to  point  to  far  less  impressive  demonstrations  of 
reader  solidarity. 

With  the  present  average  daily  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  the  advertiser  can  rest  assured  that  he  is 
still  reaching  more  families  in  the  40-mile  radius  of 
Chicago  through  The  TIMES  than  through  any  other 
evening  newspaper. 

He  can  also  feel  certain  that  TIMES  readers  buy 
The  TIMES  because  they  consider  it  the  best  news¬ 
paper,  for  they  have  the  choice  of  any  of  the  others 
at  the  same  price  or  less.  And  this  high  reader 
interest  medium  is  available  to  the  advertiser  at  one 
of  the  lowest  milline  rates  for  evening  newspapers 
in  America. 


HiBIDWELL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO’S  ^i¥URK  NCWSPAPIR 
NATIONAL  REPNESENTATIVES 

SAWyER-FERGUSOH-WAlXER  CO. 
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Says  Farmer  Con 
Pay  As  Much  As 
City  Subscriber 


oKniit  '?n  rtavs  Prnmntlv  on  thp  date  Durint:  On-  ot  11(41.  the  Watrc  aiul  lij  Ihiit  KiviMoii  to  ooiiliT  with  the  committtr 

aDOUI  aays.  rrompuy  on  me  aaie  nivision  r<HHi.-«lo<l  Ih.-  Ani.Ti<an  N.  wh-  r»-|)r.«iilihif  th.-  N>ws|)ap«r  Publishers  Asm. 

announced,  our  new  price  was  put  pa|s»r  Publishers  Assoeialiou  to  eoop«*rato  eiations. 
into  effect.  But  we  permitted  our  with  it  in  a  study  of  job  olassifioations  in 
11  mnntVic  for  tViP  iiPwspaiHT  publishinfr  business.  The  pur- 

salesmen  to  offer  14  months  tor  t  e  JJ,,.  study  a<'cordinit  to  the  Division 

•price  of  a  year — and  we  also  quoted  was  the  establishment  of  a  standard  job 
that  same  rate  in  our  renewal  letters,  classification  directory  for  the  entire  newspa- 
,  j  4.V,  •  u  per  publishing  business  to  determine  which 


Over  a  period  of  months  numerous  eoi 
ferimivs  were  held  between  Mr.  Cockinir  and 


IMise  of  the  study  aiTordinit  to  the  Division  the  members  of  this  committee  on  the  prob. 
was  the  establishment  of  a  standard  job  lems  involved. 


HearinK  Held  March  H 
On  Feb.  S.  1042.  the  Administrator  an 


Thus  we  charged  the  new  price  but  irihe’ business  should  S'exempteSTn-  „  O"  "^n^et^c.l*'Uwein‘'‘new°na2: 

E.  P.  Schwartz.  Des  Moines  the  old  rate,  which  figured  in  either  ‘he  provisions  ^  ?o  ‘e"x“  =le“nt  Tn^TaSor  ‘"r^^rTi^iitXr'S 

li.  r.  ijcnwuxii.  ^  Act  ^  unXr  th^  nrovis"on«  March  2  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  tb 

R  &  T.  Advocates  Higher  “Subscribers  couldn’t  kick  much  on  ..ution  informed  other  newspap<-r  associa-  American  New,. 

Mail  Rates  that.  And  it  enabled  salesmen  to  go  |>on«  "f  tn"attenrt‘^i  P‘*P*''‘  Publishers  As^ciation,  the  America 

p  /'lue.Drc  A  PDAKinCKinilPr  right  out  and  continue  to  produce  new  meeting  in”  New  York  which  meeting  was  t^Ars^.f^io„®thr  New 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  and  renewal  subscriptions  immediate-  held  on  July  8.  1941.  gaily 

In  these  days  of  farm  prosperity,  the  Jy  following  the  date  the  new  rate  took  Klxhts  Reserved  in  Cooperation  Press  Association,  the  New  York  state  m 

farmer  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  effect  York  meetimr  a  resolution  was  lishers  Association,  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asw 

u-  j_:i..  omoll  j  .1-  V.  *1 _ „i _ .vioptcd  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  ciation,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  As 

hlS  daily  newspaper  as  the  small  town  We  continued  the  14  months  plan  j,^sociations  there  presimt  wherein  they  rec-  soeiation.  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
wage  earner,  suggests  E.  P.  Schwartz  for  three  months — then  dropped  to  13  ommended  cooperation  with  the  Waxe  and  Ushers  Assoi-iation  and  the  Southern  Newe 
nf  the  mail  cuhscrintion  deoartment  at  mnnthc  for  That  rate  cnntinneH  Hour  Administrator  in  the  proposed  study  of  paper  Publishers  Association  filed  notice  d 

oI  mail  suDSCripuon  ae^nment  at  months  tor  S7.  lhat  rate  continuea  classifications  but  upon  the  conditions  their  appiarancc  spcially  at  the  conferena 

the  Des  Moines  Kegister  &  i  rtoune.  for  two  months.  Thus  at  the  end  ot  ( J )  that  this  cooperation  is  xiven  only  upon  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  resolutim 

“Some  day.  perhaps,  all  newspaper  five  months  the  new  rate  of  $7  for  12  *he  expn-ss  reservation  by  publishers  of  all  of  July  8.  in  accordance  with  that  notice. 

v|.  »  sii  .1  •  «•  A  •!-»  ai_  A  A*  riirhtB  to  c*onto«i  the  application  of  the  Act,  they  attended  the  conference  and  made  i 

publishers  will  get  wise  and  get  ^e  months  was  m  effect.  By  that  time  provisions,  and  of  any  of  the  statement. 

same  rate  for  mail  circulation  as  they  every  subscriber  had  had  at  least  one  n^imlalions  of  the  Administrator  to  the  news-  At  the  eoneUislon  of  the  conference  which 

do  for  carrier  circulation  ”  he  asserted  and  often  manv  chances  fn  renew  at  paper  publishinx  business,  and  (21  that  such  was  held  on  March  2  the  presidinx  office 

QO  lor  carrier  circulation,  ne  and  Otten  many  tmances  to  renew  at  ,^„p,.ra,ion  should  not  be  considered  as  bind-  xianted  all  parties  a  period  of  60  days  afte 

in  commenting  on  tne  Kegister  &  trio-  the  old  price.  If  he  dldn  t,  it  was  his  Inx  newspaiiers  in  advance  to  any  of  the  con-  the  preparation  of  the  record  therein  mad 

une’s  experience  in  increasing  mail  fault  Bv  that  time  the  new  rate  was  elusions,  either  as  to  fa<-t  or  as  to  law.  that  for  the  fiUnx  of  briefs  or  further  statement- 

.-o,oe  Ho  eofoeeo.1  4c  4ho  11  ’  ,  ui-  u  J  ■  u-  •  J  ultimalcly  mixlit  be  reach.-d  by  the  Admiiiis-  and  an  additional  p«-riod  of  30  days  for  th- 

subscription  rates.  He  reierrea  to  the  well  established  in  his  mind.  trator  or  at*  a  waiver  of  any  rifrhtH  arininf?  fiUnf?  of  reply  briefs  or  HtatementH. 

R  &  T’s  mail  rate  of  $7  a  year  for  daily  “As  a  result — today — 11  months  after  under  the  Constilulion  or  the  laws  of  the  Sin«!  the  study  was  initiatol  Mr.  Mai'Kin 


Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  AsBO<nation,  the  New  Enxlaik! 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the  New  JersQ 
Press  Association,  the  New  York  State  Ihih 


At  the  New  York  meelinx  a  resolution  was  lishers  Association,  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Ass. 


R  &  T’s  mail  rate  of  $7  a  year  for  daily  “As  a  result — today — 11  months  after  under  the  Constiiuiion  or  the  laws  of  the 
subscription,  not  including  Sunday,  the  new  price  went  into  effect — our  tJniu>d  states  or  as  a  permission  for  a  xen- 
pointing  out  It  IS  still  low  in  compari-  paid-in-advance  circulation  is  2%  a  commitiec  was  sot  up  to  represent  the 


ultimately  mixlit  be  reaehi-d  by  the  Admiiiis-  and  an  additional  period  of  30  days  for  th- 
trator  or  as  a  waiver  of  any  rixhts  arisinx  filinx  of  reply  briefs  or  statements. 


Sinci!  the  study  was  initiatol  Mr.  Mai'Kin 
non  has  resixned  his  position  as  Chairniai 
of  the  Spr-eial  Standinx  Committee  of  tbr 
ANPA  and  also  resixned  his  position 


.  *  .  ..  .  ,  .  r  T,  .  r -  - .  ,  .  .  oral  inspection  ot  tneir  business.  oi  me  special  sianuinx  tommiiiec  oi  me 

pointing  out  It  IS  still  low  in  compari-  paid-in-advance  circulation  is  2%  a  eommitlee  was  sot  up  to  represent  the  ANPA  and  also  resixned  his  position 
son  with  carrier  rates  of  20  cents  a  above  the  June  1  figure.  Of  course,  publishers  in  the  study.  This  I'ommittee  was  Chairman  of  the  Waxe-Hour  Job  CliiBsifiea- 

—  cm  An  ™  _  :i  _ •  .  .u _ 1.  composed  of  Euxene  MacKinnon.  Chairman  tion  Committ»>e.  His  position  as  Chairman 

week  or  $10.40  a  year.  our  mail  circulation  is  at  the  peak  at  Siieeial  standinx  Committee  of  the  of  the  latter  was  filleil  by  the  appoiiitmeni 

Costs  Mere  to  Hoodlo  this  time  of  the  year.  But  it  is  down  American  Newspap«‘r  Publishers  Association,  ot  Linwooil  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Iron- 


,  ,  ,  ....  ,  nnlv  9%  nvnr  thn  npak  nprioH  nf  a  Chairman;  Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  pub- 

•In  these  days  it  is  obvious  that  o"‘y  o^er  tne  peaK  period  oi  a  Newport  News  (Va.i  Daily 


mail  circulation  should  carry  its  share 
of  increased  costs  through  higher  sub- 
scription  rates,"  states  Mr.  Schwartz,  *'3tt 


wood  (Mieh.l  Daily  Globe  and  vice-president 
of  the  ANPA. 

Mr.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohioi 


year  ago.  Press  and  Times  Herald;  JS  Gray,  pn-sident.  >ir.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohioi 

“We  also  advanced  our  weekly  pay  etiitor  an<l  xeneral  manaxer  of  the  Monroe  News  and  secretary  of  the  American  Society 

mail  ratp  from  a  wppW  nr  7fi  a  (Hich.)  Eveniiix  News;  W.  W.  Knixht,  si-e-  of  Newspaper  Editors,  also  withdrew  from 

man  rate  from  IdC  a  weeK  or  ^b./b  a  retary  of  the  P.aeitie  Northwest  Ni-wspaia  r  ,ho  job  Classification  Committee  upon  ttikins 


For  vears  mail  subscrintion  rates  y®®*"  ®  week  or  $7.80  a  year  on  Association;  William  Dwixht.  publisher  of  a  job  in  the  Office  of  Censorship  at  Wash 

.Z  cnnciHprlp  June  1.  That  rate  was  put  into  effect  Ihe  Holyoke  (Mass  )  Transeript-Telexram  i„^ton. 


have  not  been  adequate  considering 
costs.  It  costs  more  to  obtain  mail  cir- 


,  ,  ..  .  and  president  of  the  New  Enxland  Daily 

on  one  weeks  notice  just  as  you  nor-  Newspaper  Association;  William  N.  Hardy, 


Full  reports  of  the  proxress  of  the  study 
have  been  made  to  the  membership  both  in 


culation;  more  to  handle  it  in  the  office  carrier  rate  increases  into  pub-  H*®  bulletins  of  the  Special  stamiinx  Com- 

and  more  to  deliver  it  to  the  sub-  effect.  On  th-t  circulation,  we  show  .^^her  of  the  iiudion  (N.  Y.i  Daily’ star;  f ® 

scriber  than  other  circulation.  Yet  it  «  ^ossoi  3%  over  the  June  1  figures  g-‘f  Federl^L^ws  iSnet‘!Jr  No‘"6-iol2.  Ma;S 

is  sold  at  lower  prices  to  subscribers.”  ^nd  2%  loss  over  a  year  ago.  ^^^i^.y'^rNV^Xa^  r  E^ito  s 


scriber  than  other  circulation.  Yet  it 
is  sold  at  lower  prices  to  subscribers.” 

Citing  experiences  on  the  Register  & 
Tribune  in  raising  mail  rates,  he  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Daily  mail  circulation  rates  on  our 
newspapers  were  advanced  $1  per  year 
on  June  1,  1941,  on  both  our  dailies. 
Our  present  rates  are  $7  per  year.  A 
previous  increase  of  $1  per  year  was 
made  on  one  paper  two  years  before 
and  on  the  other  three  years  before. 


ANPA  Reviews 
Survey  for  Job 
Classification 


Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
.’tiid  secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Eldred  M.  Cockinx,  Special  Survey  Analyst 
of  the  Waxe  and  Hour  Division,  was  assixned 


LINWOOD  I.  NOYES,  Chairman. 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  Wm.  N.  Hardy 
William  Dwixht  Henry  M.  Jamw 

JS  Gray  W.  W.  Knixht 

Dwixht  Marvin 


made  on  one  paper  two  years  before  The  ANPA  s  Committee  on  Wage- 
and  on  the  other  three  years  before.  Hour  Job  Classification  Survey  pointed 

,  out  in  Its  report  submitted  this  week 
We  have  a  comparatively  large  ^^at  in  cooperating  with  the  Wage- 
force  of  subscription  ^lesmen  work-  Division  on  the  project  the  com¬ 
ing  on  a  commission  b^is.  -rhe  plan  ^ad  reserved  all  rights  to  con- 

was  established  primarily  to  aid  them,  application  of  the  act  to  news- 

We  realized  that  many  subscribers  papers 

would  renew  at  tl«  old  prices  if  given  Latest  development  in  the  proposed 
an  opportimity.  That  would  bring  a  establishment  of  a  standard  job  classi- 
large  volume  of  business  through  our  fication  directory  to  determine  which 
men  for  a  short  period — then  the  jobs  in  newspaper  publishing  should 
drouth  would  hit  them,  for  obvi-  be  exempt  was  a  conference  concluded 
ously  the  subscriber  who  didn  t  renew  March  2  at  which  various  newspaper 
at  W  on  May  31  was  not  likely  to  sub-  rnanagement  and  labor  organizations 
scribe  at  $7  on  June  1.  So  we  worked  were  represented.  All  parties  were 
out  a  plan  that  gave  both  subscribers  granted  60  days  after  preparation  of 


Why  not  do  it 

way 


and  salesmen  a  breathing  spell. 


the  conference  record  for  the  filing 


“First  we  gave  all  subscribers  one  of  briefs  or  further  statements,  and 
written  notice  of  the  new  rates  and  an  an  additional  period  of  30  days  for 
opportunity  to  renew  at  the  old  rates  the  filing  of  reply  briefs  or  statements, 
for  one  year  only.  That  period  ran  The  complete  report  follows: 


The  BAYONNE  TI/AES. 

3528: 

>5  LINES 

■^"33  291,3: 

Here  is  one  proof  of  the  advertising  leadership 
of  The  Bayonne  Times.  1941’8  lineage  pace- 
setting  in  FOOD  advertising  for  all  newspapers  of 
Hudwn  County,  New  Jersey.  Nice  going,  eh? 
Now  study  food-ad  facts  for  the  past  three  years: 

>7lines 

1  he  Bayonne  *1  Neat  Newspaper 

Busy  Bayonne's  proeers  are  pettinic  quicker  and  better 
rceponse  from  Tlie  Bayonne  Times  advertlHlng  •  •  •  there's 
•orpins  fer  the  best  foods. 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bogner  &  Martin,  National  Representatives  | 

2tS  Madison  Avanua  New  York.  N.  Y. 

1  '^'2I7a.B.C. 

1  Daily 

1  circulation 

1 

92% 

1  home 
^^LIVBRED  1 

You  cannot  cover  Hie  rich  Ohio  Market  without  the  COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH. 

You  may  reach  a  few  of  the  Central  Ohioans  some  of  the  time  but 
there's  only  one  way  to  reach  them  all  at  the  same  time.  There's  only  one 
thing  they  ell  have  in  common.  Year  after  year  they  prefer  the  COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH  .  .  .  the  newspaper  with  Central  Ohio's  largest  loyal  readership. 

Dispatch  housewives  spend  69  million  dollars  a  year  for  food  alone  and 
a  total  of  $186,000,000  for  necessities!  This  patronage  can  spell  success  for  you. 

Why  not  do  it  the  RIGHT  WAY?  Use  the  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  .  .  . 
Central  Ohio's  greatest  single  sales  influence. 

GREAnST  SINGLE  SALES  INFLUENCE  IN  CENTRAL  OHIO 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES.  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 


for  APRIL  25,  1942 


KirRItlNTID  RY 
WILLIAMS,  LAWRIHCI  »  CRISMIR 
MIW  YORK,  CNICASO.  BIYROIY 
AND  SAM  SRANCISCO 


It  all  started  a  few  weeks  ago — around  the  Hardy  breakfast 

/ 

table  back  in  Carvel.  Over  his  coffee  cup,  the  Judge  watched  a 
sleet  storm’s  efforts  to  invade  the  warmth  of  the  Hardy  breakfast 
room  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  gallantly  perspiring  windowpanes. 
“I  think  this  family  could  use  a  trip  —  to  California,”  he  said. 
»>  “Yippee,”  from  Andy.  “But  the  blackouts!  Why,  California’s  in 

the  war  zone !”  exclaimed  Ma  Hardy.  The  Judge  winked  at  Andy. 
“Suppose  we  have  a  ‘man  to  man’  talk  with  your  mother?”  A 
week  later  they  arrived  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  feminine  members  of  the  Hardy  clan 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  rounds  of  Los  An¬ 
geles’  smart  shops,  its  big  stores.  Yes,  they 
added  their  bit  to  Los  Angeles’  rocketing  retail 
sales — which  last  year  topped  $1,730,000,000. 


Well,  the  Hardys  are  back  in  Carvel  now.  And  they’ve  a  lot 
to  talk  about  .  .  .  everything  from  the  picnic  on  the  beach  to  the 
busy  stores  and  shops,  the  teeming  industries,  the  excitement  of 
a  city  alert  and  alive!  “Los  Angeles  is  a  dilly  of  a  town,”  says 
Andy,  “a  super>wow,  colossal  in  a  big  way!” 

For  advertisers  with  something  to  sell — it’s  America’s  best 
bet!  And  as  usual  the  newspaper  that  is  reaching  the  buyers — 
selling  the  goods  —  in  this  busy  market  is  the  home-delivered 
Los  Angeles  Times — first  in  every  classification  of  advertising! 

The  HRrdy  Family  Is  Used  by  Special  Permission  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayei 


what  a  time  they  had!  Night  and  day 
they  found  themselves  on  the  go.  So  many 
exciting  places  to  visit,  so  many  gay  sights 
to  see.  Crowds  everywhere — at  the  theater, 
on  the  boulevards!  For  Los  Angeles  is 
growing  faster  than  ever — 310,000  more 
people  now  than  in  1940. 


They  found  Los  Angeles  se¬ 
rious  and  determined,  too.  De¬ 
termined  to  win  the  war — plane 
factories,  shipyards,  industrial 
plants  going  full  blast  .  .  .  pay 
rolls  going  up,  up ! 
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Make  no  little  plans" 

Unwilling,  stay-at-home,  we  have  been 
forced  by  bitter  circumstances  to  fight  the 
free  man’s  battle  in  half  a  world  not  free . . . 
And  never  again  can  our  concern  conclude 
within  our  own  back  yard,  our  national 
boundaries  .  .  .  Like  it  or  not,  America  is 
hereafter  policeman  to  the  world,  warden  of 
the  western  hemisphere ....  But  this  new 
responsibility  is  not  without  great  reward — 
because  the  teeming  millions  of  the  crowded 
East,  the  freemen  on  a  thousand  sea-washed 
atolls  are  not  only  our  spiritual  charges,  but 
our  great  potential  customers . . .  They  offer 
unimaginable  markets  for  the  extension  of 
the  American  ideal  and  the  expansion  of  the 
American  economy . . .  the  means  to  turn  our 
great  productivity  to  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  our  own  people ...  So  much,  and  so  much 
more,  may  this  War  mean  to  us! . ;.  "Make 


no  little  plans  . . 


In  Chicago  today  is  a  new  newspaper, 
attuned  to  today  and  tomorrow  . . .  looking 
not  backward  but  far  ahead  .  .  .  jealously 
provident  of  freedom  in  the  news  as  well  as 
of  the  press,  reporting  without  the  bias  of 
astigmatism  or  ambition . . .  Largely  planned, 
accepted  at  once  by  more  people  than  any 
new  newspaper  ever  attracted  .  .  .  serving 
better  and  satisfying  the  harder-to-satisfy  ^ 
portion  of  the  Chicago  public . .  .The  Chicago 
Sun  is  already  a  major  medium  in  a  major 
market . . .  “Make  no  little  plans”  today  and 
tomorrow, inyour  sales  efforts  and  advertising 
...  for  Chicago,  and  for  the  Chicago  Sun! 

€M€M0  Sm 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  National  Advertising  Representatives 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Chicago.  Dalla*.  Detroit,  Kanu*  City,  Lot  Angelet,  Metnphit,  New  York,  $t  Louit,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
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Sko/tt  “fcLkel 


MEMBERS  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Eklitors  paid  a  visit 
to  Governors  Island  on  April  18,  as  a 
part  of  the  program  of  their  annual 
convention  in  New  York.  The  party 
made  the  trip  from  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  in  four  large  buses,  which  were 
preceded  by  an  official  army  sedan. 
Elach  bus  was  accompanied  by  a  mo¬ 
torcycle  policeman.  The  caravan  was 
taken  past  all  red  lights  on  the  way 
to  the  ferry. 

At  one  comer  when  the  buses  were 
not  traveling  fast,  stood  two  boys 
about  12  or  14  years  old.  They  in¬ 
spected  the  caravan,  noted  the  army 
car  in  the  lead  and  the  motorcycle 
policemen  and  then  peered  intently 
at  the  occupants  of  the  buses. 

Finally  one  boy  turned  to  the  other 
and  said.  “Gee,  look  at  the  enemy 
aliens!" 

■ 

A  LARGE  part  of  Atlanta's  fire  de¬ 
partment  clanged  down  the  street 
and  came  to  a  stop  near  the  Atlanta 
Co7istitution’s  office.  From  office  boy 
to  managing  editor,  the  editorial  force 
on  the  fourth  floor  rushed  to  windows 
to  watch  the  action.  The  city  editor 
dashed  to  the  street  level.  A  reporter 
called  the  fire  department. 

The  fire — it  was  on  the  fifth  floor, 
the  newspaper’s  composing  room. 

■ 

A  ROW  of  scared  Japanese,  hair 
standing  on  end,  was  used  by  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer  April 
18  to  replace  the  headline  dash  for 
the  story  on  the  bombing  of  Tokyo. 

■ 

BILX.  GEIRECKEL  Miami  Paramount 
News  cameraman,  is  one  fellow  who 
has  no  interest  at  all  in  blowing  up 
the  Panama  Canal.  Gerecke  recently 
sent  his  New  York  office  a  cable  tell¬ 
ing  them  of  plans  to  photograph  the 
blowing  up  of  land  for  a  new  set  of 
locks  for  the  canal. 

One  of  his  buddies  in  New  York 
cabled  back: 

“Proceed  with  plans  upblow  canal 
tomorrow.” 

Before  Gerecke  could  find  out  what 
had  happened,  he  was  in  the  custody 
of  military  police  whom  he  found 
rather  difficult  to  convince  that  his 
intentions  were  only  of  the  best. 

■ 

ANYBODY  who  thinks  editing  corre¬ 
spondence  is  a  soft  snap  has  never 
edited  any  correspondence.  This  is 
from  last  week’s  issue  of  the  White- 
wile  (N.  C.)  News -Reporter. 

“Most  any  man  can  be  an  editor. 
All  an  editor  has  to  do  is  to  sit  at  a 
desk  six  days  a  week,  four  weeks  to 
a  month  and  twelve  months  a  year 
and  edit  such  stuff  as  this: 

“  ‘Mrs.  Jones  of  Cactus  Creek  let 
a  can-opener  slip  last  week  and  cut 
herself  in  the  pantry.  .  .  .  Jbhn  Doe 
climbed  on  the  roof  of  his  house  last 
week,  looking  for  a  leak,  and  fell, 
landing  on  his  back  porch.  .  .  .  While 
Harold  Green  was  escorting  Miss  Vio¬ 
let  Wise  from  the  church  social  last 
Sunday  night,  a  savage  dog  attacked 
them  and  bit  Mr.  Green  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  square.  .  .  .  Jim  Frang,  while  har¬ 
nessing  a  broncho  last  Saturday,  was 
kicked  just  south  of  his  corncrib.’  ” 

■ 

N.  R.  HOWARD  TO  TALK 

Columbus,  O.,  April  23 — N.  R.  How¬ 
ard,  Press  Division,  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  discuss 
“C!ensorship”  at  the  fifteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club 
of  Ohio  on  the  Ohio  State  University 
campus  here  May  3.  A  News  Photog¬ 
raphy  Clinic  also  will  be  held.  Stan 
J.  Morris,  Ironton  Tribune,  president 
of  the  Club  will  preside. 


PARKER  TO  PANAMA 

Miami,  Fla.,  April  19 — Fred  Parker, 
International  News  Service  staffer 
from  Panama  who  has  just  concluded 
a  month’s  vacation  in  Uie  States,  said 
before  leaving  that  “there  will  be  no 
Pearl  Harbor”  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Parker  bemoaned  living  conditions  in 
Panama  saying  the  costs  were  exorbi¬ 
tant,  the  food  poor  and  the  climate 
“for  nine  months,  very  damp.”  Parker 
is  a  veteran  newspaperman  of  the 
Latin  Americas.  He  has  served  at 
many  posts  south  of  the  boarder  in¬ 
cluding  Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador. 

Sti^kt  S)d.e&i 


War  Regulations 

HOW  ABOUT  feature  stories  regard¬ 
ing  some  of  the  new  war  regula¬ 
tions  such  as  those  covering  40-mile 
speed  limit  for  automobilists,  setting 
of  ceilings  on  used  auto  tires,  and  re¬ 
quirement  of  an  empty  tube  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  tube  of  tooth  paste  or  shaving 
cream? 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  sent 


out  a  reporter  to  find  out  what  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  used  tire, 
visiting  a  dozen  dealers  to  secure 
information  which  showed  scarcity  of 
tires  and  overcharging.  The  Journal 
and  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times  sent  men  out  to  canvass  drug 
stores  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  follow¬ 
ing  the  “no  tube — ^no  paste”  edict  and 
found  that  it  was  now  being  followed 
by  storekeepers  and  clerks.  The 
Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Post  sent  a 
man  on  an  80-mile  automobile  trip  to 
see  how  many  motorists  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  new  40-miles  speed  limit 
which  is  supposed  to  be  nation  wide 
to  save  tires  and  gasoline,  only  to  as¬ 
certain  that  many  drivers  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ruling. 

"Meet  Your  Neighbors" 

“MEET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS”  is  the 
general  title  of  a  weekly  series  of 
illustrated  articles  in  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News-Sun.  Each  week,  a  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  make  a  call 
at  random  on  some  family  whose  name 
does  not  usually  appear  in  the  news 
columns.  The  articles  are  varied  but 
in  the  main  are  an  interview  with 
members  of  the  family  on  their  work, 
hobbies,  etc.  and  views  on  current 


topics.  Picture  poses  are  determined 
from  developments  during  the  inter¬ 
view. 

Employe  Contest 

A  SUGGEISTION  contest  among  em¬ 
ployes,  in  which  prizes  in  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  be 
awarded  has  been  started  by  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times.  Suggestions  for  ways 
of  increasing  efficiency  or  sales,  saving 
materials  or  labor,  are  eligible.  Four 
prizes  will  be  offered,  $50,  $25,  $15  and 
$10,  the  contest  closing  April  30. 

Seek  Photos 

TO  ENCOURAGE  readers  to  send  is 
photos  of  their  relatives  in  the 
armed  forces  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  is  carrying  a  coupon 
providing  space  for  the  name  of  the 
man  in  service,  name  of  his  unit,  hb 
location,  and  name  and  address  of  the 
relative  with  a  request  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  be  attached  and  returned  with 
the  coupon. 

■ 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Wallace  Witmer  Co.,  as 
its  national  advertising  representative 


MENATWOKK 

IN  FORT  WAYNE  AND  ALLEN  COUNTY,  INDIANA, 
MEANS  HOUSEWIVES  WITH  MONEY  TO  SPEND 


★  INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS  .  Ub 

★  FARM  INCOMES . up 

★  RETAIL  SALES . 

★  RUYINC  INCOME . ^ 
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*  A  COMPACT  MARKET . .  231  FAMILIES  PER  SQ.  Ml. 
eOMPLiTELY  covmo  BY  JUST  OMt  NtWSPmR 
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FORT  WA'YNE,  INDIANA 


Represented  Nationally  by: 
THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 
Chicago — Detroit — New  York 
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The  Boston  Situation 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Representatives 
Urge  Aggressive 
Selling  Methods 

Soy  It  Will  Be  Answer 
To  Critical  Situation 
Confronting  Newspapers 

More  aggressive  and  intelligent  sell¬ 
ing  methods  are  the  answer  to  the 
critical  situation  confronting  ■  news¬ 
papers  so  far  as  national  advertising 
is  concerned,  rather  than  group  plans 
or  so-called  package  selling,  declared 
Chicago  publishers’  representatives  in 
a  cross-section  survey  made  this  week 
by  EDiTOit  &  Publisher. 

Those  participating  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  were  largely  of  the  opinion 
that  the  strength  of  the  newspaper 
rests  in  its  “localness.”  They  were  of 
the  opinion  that  greatest  success  in 
national  advertising  has  been  achieved 
through  the  combined  productiveness 
of  individual  newspapers.  Comment¬ 
ing  upon  Arthur  Robb’s  “Shop  Talk 
at  Hiirty,”  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
April  11,  dealing  with  various  “pack¬ 
age  plans”  of  selling  newspapers  to 
advertisers,  Chicago  representatives 
generally  supported  Mr.  Robb’s  con¬ 
tentions.  Namely,  that  “individualism 
leads  to  strongly  aggressive  competi¬ 
tion.”  Their  comments  follow: 

William  T.  Cresmer,  president,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.: 
‘While  our  firm  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  usefulness  of  national 
advertising,  we  agree  that  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  get  business.  We  have 
never  opposed  any  group  which  we 
felt  could  effectively  develop  more 
national  advertising  or  effect  a  real 
savings  for  publishers  and  advertisers. 
However,  for  over  50  years  we  have 
foimd  that  intelligent  selling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  markets  and  newspapers  has 
produced  better  results  than  any  of 
the  many  groups  that  have  been 
formed,  so  far  at  least.” 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  vice-president,  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-\l^ker  Co.:  “There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  our  medium. 
Our  basic  trouble  is  not  our  product, 
but  our  selling  techniques.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  publishers  as  well  as  their 
representatives.  It  is  up  to  the  men 
in  the  newspaper  business  to  develop 
more  intelligent  ways  and  means  of 
selling  our  medium.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  fallacies  of  group  selling  is  that  it 
would  encourage  other  groups.  The 
result  would  be  a  series  of  newspaper 
groups  competing  against  each  other 
for  the  available  advertiser’s  dollar. 
Such  a  situation  would  not  create 
more  business  for  newspapers.” 

John  E.  Lutz:  “There  has  been 
altogether  too  mudi  discussion  among 
newspaper  publishers  on  the  matter 
of  discoimts,  which  raises  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  advertisers  as  to  the 
stability  of  newspaper  advertising 
rate  structures.  Publishers  apparently 
feel  that  because  radio  has  b^n  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  continuity  through 
discounts  that  newspapers  likewise 
should  follow  suit  The  strength  of 
newspapers  rests  in  their  individuality. 
When  newspapers  are  sold  in  groups, 
their  flexibility  is  cut  down  and  they 
lose  their  strength  as  a  basic  medium.” 

C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  president,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.:  “I  have  felt 
for  some  time  there  is  a  basis  on  which 
new:q>apers  could  sell  their  advertising 
space  more  attractively  to  the  national 
advertiser  through  unit  discounts,  but 
this  does  not  involve  groups.  Ihere 
are  certain  geographical  groups  whidi 
are  practical  and  which  can  1m  sold  in 
combination  because  of  the  kindred 
market  interests  involved.  But  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  idea  of  putting 
newspapers  in  a  half  a  dozen  states  or 
more  into  one  group  and  selling  them 
in  a  so-called  package  deal.” 


RAISES  RATES 

The  Antigo  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal  in¬ 
creased  its  subscription  rates  recently. 
The  weekly  rate  by  carriers  will  be 
20c.  Mail  subscription  prices  are  also 
raised. 

a 

Newspaper  Plants 
May  Ploy  a  Part  in 
War  Production 

Los  Angeles,  April  20 — Newspaper 
plants  may  play  a  part  in  the  actual 
production  of  war  materials,  as  well 
as  facilitating  the  increased  speed  of 
such  manufacturing  in  other  plants 
by  being  careful  to  conserve  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment. 

That  was  one  of  the  points  made  be¬ 
fore  the  seventh  annual  Pacific  South¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conference  which 
was  held  last  week  at  the  Elks’ 
Temple  here.  The  speaker  was  Leon 
A.  Link,  newspaper  specialist  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  production 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  who  made  a  special  trip  here 
from  Washington  to  appear  before  the 
mechanical  executives. 

Excess  Floor  Space 
In  many  newspaper  plants,  he  said, 
there  is  excess  floor  space  in  which 
could  be  installed  machinery  for  mak¬ 
ing  small  parts  needed  for  war  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  plants  already  are  wired 
for  power  and  are  heated,  lighted  and 
ready;  further,  because  of  smaller 
papers  in  some  cases  due  to  reduced 
advertising,  he  thought  that  mechan¬ 
ically  skilled  labor  that  has  been  re- 
leas^  might  be  brought  back  at  least 
on  a  part-time  basis  for  this  work. 
In  other  plants,  he  said,  there  already 
is  equipment  in  the  machine  shops, 
sudi  as  lathes,  drills  and  cutting  ma¬ 
chines,  on  which  small  parts  like  cams 
and  rollers  could  be  turned  out  when 
the  shops  are  not  otherwise  in  use. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  material 
and  equipment  picture  improving  so 
far  as  newspapers  are  concerned.  Link 
said  he  saw  no  hope. 

“You  are  just  not  going  to  be  able 
to  buy  new  machinery,”  he  said.  “For 
that  reason  alone  it  is  very  important 
that  machines  be  given  the  best  of 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  our  business  that  con¬ 
servation  of  supplies,  parts  and  ma¬ 
chinery  was  so  important  as  it  is  now.” 

Since  every  newspaper  department 
uses  materials  needed  in  vital  war  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  demand  is  increasing 
there,  “we  will  have  to  get  along  with 
still  less,  so  we  might  just  as  well  be 
learning  now,”  he  said. 

Leavitt  Now  Protidaot 
As  the  conference  closed  last  week 
members  elected  Earl  Leavitt,  Culver 
City  (Cal.)  Star-News,  as  president 
succeeding  Charles  H.  Ruhmland, 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  who  has 
served  two  terms.  Rex  Light,  assist¬ 
ant  mechanical  sixperintendent,  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Express, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Fred 
Moyer,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  ma¬ 
chinist^  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer  for  his  fifth  term. 

Despite  the  war  and  tire  situation, 
the  conference  drew  an  attendance  of 
nearly  200  from  newspapers  in  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  California,  and 
Arizona. 

M.  F.  “Pop”  Small,  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  CNPA,  and  Alden  Waite, 
editor  of  the  Glendale  News-Press, 
were  other  speakers.  A  complete  re¬ 
port  of  the  conference  will  appear  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Equipment  Re¬ 
view  section  May  9. 
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THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

New  Jersey's  Most 
Modern  Newspaper 

has  served  Jersey  City,  Bayonne^ 
and  all  of  Hudson  County 
faithfully  for 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Our  CIRCULATION  is  now  the 
best  ever  —  over  44,000  net  paid 
doily. 

Our  DIAMOND  ANNIVERSARY 
edition  is  the  best  ever.  We  are 
sorry  if  you  are  among  the  many 
friends  whom  we  are  unable  to 
accommodate  in  the  May  2nd 
issue  of  120  pages. 

Our  NEWS  REPORT —  local, 
social,  sports,  state.  Associated 
Press,  features  and  our  READER 
RESPONSE  to  YOUR  advertising 
are  also  the  best  ever. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAl 
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The  STAR  WEEKLY 

PUBLISHED  AT  80  KING  ST.  WEST,  TORONTO 


Montreal  Office:  University  Tower 


U.S.  Representatives:  Ward>Griffith  Inc. 


BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  CANADA 


HIGH  READERSHIP 


^  Off  the  thundering  presses  they  come  across  the  Dominion.  No  other  two 


in  a  never-ending  stream . . .  the  rotogravure 
sections,  the  comics,  the  colourful  magazine 
sections,  the  novel,  the  news!  The  meter 
clicks  off  600,000  copies,  goes  on  past — and 
the  Star  Weekly  has  set  another  circulation 
record  in  Canadian  publishing! 

600,000  is  vast  circulation  in  Canada, 
reaching  out  into  every  town  and  dty 


national  publications  combined  can 
match  it — no  other  one  can  come  anywhere 
near  it. 

Star  Weekly  circulation  reaches  more  than 
1  out  of  every  4  English-speaking  families  in 
Canada.  And  because  it  is  bought  by  people 
who  pay  ten  cents  a  copy  each  week  it 
assures  advertisers  interested  readership. 


Xhe  Comics  att\' 

What  is  a  natioi 
spirit  to  smile  in  the  face  of  dpi 

The  Comics  arefc 
from  the  harsh  realities  of  theft 

The  soldiers  ii-c; 
flyers  and  the  workers  in  the  plant| 
in  preference  to  anything  else. 

People  may  gotii 
Comics  and  you  destroy  a  greatelJ 

I  America  likes  tiili 

I  Comics  supply  both  fun  and  tldli 

A  In  the  Treasury  C 

Ik  have  been  used  in  enormous  nun  c 
and  inspire  them. 

Americans  kno^ 
Popeye,  their  Lone  Ranger  and  th  ii 
gie,  their  Donald  Duck. 

To  the  men  in  k 
from  home.  To  the  workers  in  th  | 
plies,  the  Comics  are  the  bridge  e 

The  Comics  are  & 
across  the  railroad  tracks.  The()i 

In  the  words  o(^ 
at  Yale:  "They  are  really  perfomltj 


It’s  the 
C  omict 
that  help 
these  men 
to  smile 
and  ”Keep 
’em  Flying. 


These  husky  welders,  key-workmen 
in  Democracy’^  war,  get  a  lift  with 
theiComics. 


KING  F 


The  famous  Quit  Kids  prefer  Comics  to  encyclopedias. 


-Mm/.  Timm  r\% 

fl'  \  "" 

wi  -I"  i 

cs  anivital  to  America  at  war. 

nati(|  or  a  fighting  force  without  the 
;  of  ii|t^er  and  darkness? 

s  ateihe  nation’s  great  medium  of  relief 
)f  thetront  page. 

iiers  iixamp,  the  sailors  on  their  ships,  the 
le  pian|  all  want  their  Comics  and  read  them 
else. 

I 

nay  gofithout  sugar  and  tires,  but  touch  their 
i  greatel  asset— their  laughter.  . 

i  likes  Hlaugh.  America  loves  adventure.  The  2 


f  Above:  Outfielder  Frenchy  Bor- 
j  dagaray,  Joe  Kavanagh,  bat  boy, 
f  and  Pete  Reiser,  champion  hitter, 
look  over  their  favorite  Comics  in 
the  Dodger  dugout.  Below:  Paul¬ 
ette  Goddard  enjoys  the  Comics 
after  a  hard  day  at  the  studio. 


department’s  war  bond  drive.  Comics 
:rs  because  they  influence  the  people 


reasurv 


C.  C.  Hinkle,  cadet  captain  at  West 
Point,  and  many  of  his  fellow  cadets 
find  the  Comics  perfect  relaxation. 


ins  kno^  and  love  their  Blondie  and  their 
r  and  th  ir  Flash  Gordon,  their  Jiggs  and  Mag- 


men  in'  le  field  the  comic  characters  are  folks 
jrs  in  th  plants,  the  makers  of  arms  and  sup- 
bridge  etween  war  and  peace. 

mics  art  wjually  popular  on  Park  Avenue  and 
.  The  3>mics  are  America. 

^ords  o(  William  Lyon  Phelps,  beloved  teacher 
perform  ig  a  patriotic  service  in  refreshing  and 
the  peddle  for  renewed  war  activities  and  for 
:tive  mid  needs.” 


What’s  preferred  reading  among  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  crowd  the  New  York  City 
Defense  Recreation  Center?  Comics  come  first— -just  as  in  camp. 


FI^VTURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc 


Home  of  the  Comics 


It’s  been  interesting  to  watch  the 
Shoi^r’s  Column  grow  in  one  year 
from  a  one-day-a-week  to  a  daily 
feature.  At  first,  natimally,  people 
had  to  be  told  about  this  hoppers’ 
Column.  Gradually  we  began  to  hear 
“Oh,  yes,  Fve  seen  that.”  Now  a  com¬ 
mon  response  is  “I  read  it  every  night” 
or  “I  look  for  that.”  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  some  of  these  small  adver¬ 
tisers  have  already  graduated  into 
the  run-of-paper  display  columns. 

We  feel  we’re  doing  a  three-fold  job. 
We’re  giving  the  small  b\isinessman 
an  opportunity  to  advertise  effectively 
and  thereby  increase  his  business.  Our 
readers  have  the  answer  to  their  needs 
and  their  desires  presented  to  them 
collectively  and  interestingly.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  we  have  increased 
our  linage. 

WINS  FISHING  DERBY 

Miami,  Fla.,  April  20 — F^ing  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  metropolitan  Miami  news¬ 
papers  were  “put  to  shame”  by  novice 
fisherman  Jack  Frankish,  Uni^  Press 
bureau  manager  here,  in  the  annual 
new^apermen’s  salt  water  derby,  a 
sidelight  of  the  $10,000  Miami  fishing 
tournament.  FYanki^  took  first  hon¬ 
ors  among  the  Fourth  Estaters  with  a 
13%  pound  bonito.  Bob  Munroe,  Daily 
News  fishing  expert,  failed  to  get  a 
bite  as  did  Whitey  Kelly,  Herald 
sports  writer.  Erl  Roman,  Herald  fish¬ 
ing  editor,  was  runner  up  to  Frankish 
with  a  13%  pound  Albocore  (small 
tuna). 

DROPS  EDITIONS 

Atlantic  City,  April  20 — The  At¬ 
lantic  City  Evening  Union,  afternoon 
component  of  the  morning  Atlantic 
City  Press,  today  abandoned  two  of 
its  four  daily  options.  The  curtail¬ 
ment,  effective  today,  cancels  the  noon 
can  ruff  it,  you  can  toss  your  curls  swamped  with  inquiries  from  girls  liv-  and  5  p.m.  runs,  retaining  the  mid- 
~  „1..JL!”  Women  want  enter-  ing  in  the  country  and  in  surrounding  afternoon  edition  and  a  late  final, 

taining  copy.  And  did  we  say  women?  small  towns.  for  race  and  other  sports  results. 


uimn  as  a  daily  teature  lor  a  xoiai 
of  six  columns  a  week.  There  are  now 
more  than  90  individual  advertisers. 

The  way  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
works  it,  each  day’s  column  has  vari¬ 
ety  and  reader  iaterest — each  adver- 
indi)  and  only  one  advertiser  in  each 
line  of  business.  All  advertising  copy 
and  cuts  are  serviced  by  the  rtaff  rep- 
tiser  has  the  same  space  (about  an 
resentative  conducting  the  column. 

Smell  ■aalBMS  PestiMUtlM 
In  every  city,  as  in  Buffalo,  there 
are  small  buanesses,  specialized 
trades,  craftsmen,  and  others  who 
woidi  on  a  small  scale.  They  have 
something  to  sell  but  depend  on  word- 
of-mouth  advertising,  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  a  slow  process  for  growfii. 

They  have  no  budget  for  advertising. 

They  know  little  or  nothing  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  think  it 
expensive  amd  beyond  thetr  needs. 

These  people,  however  small,  have  a 
service  to  perform  in  the  community. 

There  is  need  for  their  merchandise, 

for  their  trades,  or  vdiatever  they  _ 

have  to  offer.  ’The  commimity  needs  to  the  winds!”  Women  want  enter- 
them  and  wants  to  know  about  them,  taining  copy.  And  did  we  say  women? 
For  the  lack  of  newspaper  advertis-  We  have  had  advertisements  ad- 
ing  some  of  them  die  before  they  have  dressed  to  men  that  brought  more  in- 
a  chance  to  prove  their  value.  quiries  (from  men)  in  one  insertion 

Individually,  they  are  budget-  than  did  a  half  doeen  similar  adver- 
bound.  scattered,  buried.  Group  them  tisements  for  women, 
together  and  you  serve  a  double  pim-  People  from  summer  homes  and 
pose:  you  give  them  a  sizeable  dis-  small  towns  use  the  Shoppers’  Column 
play  and  you  simplify  the  problem  of  as  a  shopping  list.  A  week-end  visitor 
people  who  want  to  buy  and  who  have  from  a  town  300  miles  away  carried 
need  for  their  products  and  servii^.  in  her  purse  a  clipping  from  our  col- 
Present  the  group  in  an  attr^ive  umn,  tried  the  advertised  reducing 
form,  with  copy  that  is  informative  as  treatment  and  extended  her  stay  three 
well  as  pleasant  to  read,  and  it  takes  weeks  to  take  the  course, 
on  the  aspect  of  an  editorial  feature  as  As  for  the  economic  range  of  our 
well  as  advertising.  leaders,  one  of  our  delicatessen  adver- 

Now  the  fim  be^ns!  ’The  probl^  tisers  was  wide-eyed  at  the  chauf- 
is  whether  to  hire  an  advertising  feured  cars  that  pulled  up  for  party 
woman  or  a  nursemaid.  Remember,  roasts.  A  more  exclusive  small  shop 
these  people  are  not  advertising  wanted  the  regular-paying  working 
minded.  A  high-pressure  person  gui,  advertised  a  budget  plan,  and  re¬ 
might  get  them  to  sign  a  contract  but  newed  their  contract  because  the  idea 
.  .  .  could  he  soothe  a  father-to-be;  worked.  A  cosmetic  concern  adver- 
know  where  Mrs.  Jones  is  going  to  tised  a  medicated  pack  (blackout  for 
find  a  commercial  outlet  for  her  blackheads  and  acne)  and  was 
home-baked  goods;  never  forget  that 
so-and-so  is  an  artist;  remember  that 
son  Jim’s  being  in  the  army  k  of  first 
importance,  advertising  second.  Small 
stkfT?  Perhaps,  but  important.  You 
have  to  give  fhm  ideas  because  they 
don’t  know  vdiat  to  advertise  or  how.^ 

You  have  to  know  when  to  sympa¬ 
thize  and  when  to  make  them  lau^. 

When  they  want  to  say  their  poultry 
is  “ducky”  and  their  guests  will  be 
‘  pleasantly  fed” — ^you  must  know  how 
to  change  their  vernacular  into  digni¬ 
fied  copy.  If  you  can  keep  them 
happy  until  the  advertising  b^ins  to 
pull,  yoa  can  make  them  realize  its 
value. 

Ads  for  Mm 

The  right  words  in  this  kind  of 
copy,  such  as  advertising  cedar  chests 
as  “a  gift  of  encouragement”  will  do 
more  than  paragraphs  of  flowery  lan¬ 
guage.  Or,  instead  of  using  the  com¬ 
mon  hair-do  term  “Feather  Cut”  call 
it  “Fluff  Ruff” — “You  can  fluff  it,  you 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  FREE  PRESS 

Drawn  for  Kditor  &  Puk.isiies  fry  John  P.  Maloney,  Los  Audetcs  Herald  fr  Express. 


But  few  markets  offer  such  KXINCENTRATION  of  population 
and  buying  power — the  high  potency  factor  in  advertising— as 
does  Los  Angeles.  Here  within  the  A.B.C.  city  zone  are  concentrated 
1,955,824  people  who  comprise  70.2  per  cent  of  Los  Angeles  County’s 
total  population,  and  account  for  74.6  per  cent  of  its  entire  annual 
retail  sales. 


Figures  fail  to  keep  pace  with  this  miracle  market,  for  war 
industries  now  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  on  armament  and 
supply  contracts  that  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 

Reach  this  closely-knit  major  market  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald-Express. ..FIRST  in  A.B.C.  city  zone  circulation... 
FIRST  in  city  and  suburban  circulation. ..FIRST  in  total  circulation 
among  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  West. 


•  bi  Nmr  fatgUnd — prida 

Ml  Naw  Loadon— prida  la  Tha  DAY. 
Mda  In  our  printing  (claan  and 
laglUa).  Prida  and  cam  In  lian- 
dling  naws  (to  kaap  It  lit  for  all 
coniumptlen).  Prida  la  attantlon 
wa  giva  advartitart  and  thair  ra- 
quattt  for  position  (for  bast  advar- 
tising  rasults).  Prida  that  pays 
profits  to  advartisars. 

Circulation  now  I7,5S0 
IP*  aiway*  DAY-tim*  in 
•oathaattam  Connocticnf 
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Nothing  Ever  Happens 
Until  Something  is  Sold 


This  is  written  for  the  benefit  of 
American  industry  and  its  advertising  counsel. 
All  of  us  must  sell,  you,  we,  and  the  other  fellow.  In 
1943  we  may  be  expected  to  meet  a  tax  bill  of 
30  billions  of  dollars.  Our  national  debt  may  well 
reach  200  billions  of  dollars  by  June  1944.  Some 
of  this  may  be  paid  out  of  savings,  but  we  need  to 
conserve  our  savings  to  finance  the  future  economic 
progress  after  the  war.  Wages,  salaries,  and 
profits  are  the  sources  from  which  our  country 
must  draw  the  tax  bill.  We  must  sell  like  we  never 
sold  before — priorities,  shortages,  and  restrictions 
notwithstanding. 

Nothing  ever  happens  until  something  is  sold. 
Advertising  helps  to  sell  goods,  services,  and  ideas. 
There  are  many  methods  by  which  advertising  can 
be  used,  and  there  are  distinctions  of  value  among 
them.  No  two  things  are  equally  good.  There  is 
always  a  best.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no 
dissatisfaction,  and  hence  no  progress. 

We,  on  the  management  side  of  newspaper 
publishing,  believe  that  the  newspaper  offers  the 


surest,  quickest,  most  direct  and  economical 
method  to  carry  a  sales  story  to  the  American 
consumer.  We  have  assembled  a  mass  of  factual 
data,  plus  the  history  and  experiences  of  those  who 
have,  and  who  continue  to  employ  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  instrument,  to  substantiate  all  this. 
But  we  who  provide  the  means  for  advertising  are 
not  always  the  most  competent  to  implement  it. 
We  look  on  advertising  as  an  Art,  to  be  created 
by  those  who,  through  aptitude,  talent,  training, 
and  study,  know  how  to  devise  and  apply  it.  We 
can  help  with  statistics,  data  and  the  findings  of 
extensive  research,  but  you  must  provide  that 
something  which  makes  an  advertisement  click. 

Because  America  needs  to  sell,  to  sell  in  volume 
and  variety  like  it  has  never  sold  before,  we  call  on 
our  American  industry,  that  has  provided  us  with 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  necessities  in  ever  Increas¬ 
ing  perfection,  to  seek  from  its  advertising  counsel. 
Its  advertising  agency  experts,  and  its  own  adver¬ 
tising  departments  effective  methods  for  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  help  America  sell. 


Here  Is  an  impelling,  dynamic  force,  serving 
over  forty-four  millions  every  day,  crowded  with 
news  and  pictures  of  people,  places  and  events, 
with  information,  entertainment  and  instruction  for 
every  member  of  the  family,  for  every  strata  of 
society.  We  offer  you  the  American  newspaper 
with  all  its  traditions,  ideals,  and  history  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  help  you  now.  Find  the  best  ways  to 
use  it.  You  can  if  you  try. 


Gammeit  NEWSUMBS 

The  Rochester  Times-Union,  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times,  The 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  The  Elmira  Advertiser,  The  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram,  The  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  The  Utica  Daily  Press,  The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newburgh  News,  The  Beacon  News,  The 
^  Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  The  Ogdensburg  Journal,  Ogdensburg  Sunday  Advance  News,  The 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News,  The  Olean  Times-Herald,  The  Malone  Telegram,  The  Danville, 

Ill.,  Commercial  News,  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian,  The  Massena  Observer 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son — New  Yoric,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


O.F.F.  to  Allocate 
Official  Material 
For  Broadcast 


OUTDOOR  GROUP 

The  New  England  Outdoor  Writers’ 
Association  has  been  formed.  It  is  an 
association  of  active  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  and  artists,  radio 
commentators  and  officials  of  the  con¬ 
servation  fish  and  game  departments 
of  the  six  New  England  states.  Offi- 


Irvin  Cobb 
Pays  Tribute 
To  Newspapermen 


ing  and  passing,  he  admitted,  and 
most  newspapermen  go  to  nameless 
graves.  But,  Mr.  Cobb  added,  the 
profession  turns  out  fewer  traitors, 
crooks  and  grafters  than  any  other. 

“Maybe  this  is  as  satisfactory  as 
more  money,”  he  mused.  “I  have  here 
Department  of  Justice  figures,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  department’s  crime  bu- 


servation  fish  and  game  departments  Newspaperdom  today  held  the  ac-  Department  of  Justice  figures,  pre- 
Timing  and  Planning  of  of  the  six  New  England  states.  Offi-  colade  for  greatest  service  of  any  pared  by  the  department’s  crime  bu- 
Govt.  Announcements  on  Air  president,  Henry  S.  Moore,  profession,  an  award  bestowed  by  a  reau,  which  show  that  for  everj 

’  .  .  .  rod  and  gun  editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  member  of  its  own  ranks  for  49  years,  journalist  there  are  three  preachers, 

to  Avoid  Excessive  Repetition  Herald;  vice-president,  Charles  Vaill,  The  tribute  was  paid  by  Irvin  S.  four  lawyers,  five  doctors  and  14 
^  M  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  Out-  Cobb,  who  next  January  will  celebrate  bankers  who  have  criminal  records.’ 

SXndav  the  Office^  FaTte  Magazine;  secretary-treasurer  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  h^  entrance  Coblent*  Pretided 

next  Monaay,  me  umce  oi  ^acis  q-  Waterhouse  editor  Fish  and  into  newspaper  work,  at  the  annual  *  n-  * 

Figures  will  allocate  official  _ _ „  patherine  nf  The  Late  Watch,  com-  praising  the  mtelligent  reporter 


WASHmcTON,  D.  C.  Apnl  2a--Mec-  Magazine;  secretary-treasurer,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance 

tive  next  Monday,  the  Office  of  Facts  Waterhouse,  editor.  Fish  and  into  newspaper  work,  at  the  annual 

and  Figures  will  allocate  official  magazine.  gathering  of  The  Late  Watch,  corn- 


broadcast  material  to  radio  networks  magazine 

on  a  basis  designed  “to  prevent  the  «  j  n 
kind  of  irritation  that  grows  out  of  SUIlQCry  * 
appeals  and  messages  of  great  quan- 
titjT and  Uttle  quality.”  PTOVeS  DO' 

“Fewer  announcements,  but  better  Miami  Beach, 


Sunday  P.  M.  Edition 
Proves  Boom  to  Daily 


prised  of  the  men  and  women  who  he  sagely  reminded  those  present  that  . 
covered  the  news  through  the  fury  «  reporter  loses  his  legs,  he  b 

that  was  San  Francisco’s  earthquake  editor,  and  after  he  loses 


*roves  Boom  to  Dciilv 

roves  Dooiii  lo  x^uxiy 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  April  20  The  3j.g  powerfully  few  of  us  who  need 


the  other  end,  he  becomes  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor.” 

Paducah’s  Pride  was  introduced  by 


timing  and  planning  of  those  which  Sunday  afternoon  edition  of  the  Miami  jig  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Cobb  as  he  Edmond  Coblentz,  publisher.  Son 
are  made  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  Beach  Tropics,  which  was  inspired  by  concluded  a  ringing  tribute  to  the  long  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Mr.  Coblentz. 
plan,”  according  to  Archibald  Mac-  the  sale  of  Pearl  Harbor  extras,  is  roll  of  those  who  fight  and  battle  for  whose  newspaper  actmty  m  San 
Leish,  director  of  O.F.F.,  whose  proving  the  biggest  boom  ever  to  hit  stories,  “some  of  which  may  live  but  Franci^o  dates  back  to  1901,  presented 
agency  has  been  designated  by  Presi-  the  newspaper.  Publisher  John  Mont-  brightly  for  a  half  hour”  and  some  of  John  Francis  Neylan,  who  twit^ 


dent  Roosevelt  as  coordinator  of  gov¬ 
ernment  radio  broadcasts.  Official  an- 


gomery  said  today.  which  tear  aside  greed  and  graft 

Montgomery  said  that  in  spite  of  the  corruption, 
winter  season  being  practically  over,  Kep*  pgpers  Rolling  in  1904 


nouncements  will  be  spaced  to  avoid  winter  season  being  practically  over, 
excessive  repetition;  topics  will  be  March  was  the  biggest  month  in  the 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  newspaper’s  history.  Advertising  cir- 
to  the  war  program.  culation  and  “the  whole  works”  was  in 


which  tear  aside  greed  and  graft  and  members  cf  the  gathering  on  their 
rorriintion  longevity  and  health,  apparently  be- 

„  .  ■  _  cause  of  the  regularity  of  the  lives  w« 

Kept  Papers  Rolling  in  1904  lived  when  young”;  Thomas  Nunan. 


“The  newspaper’s  sole  vocation  is  under  whom  Mr.  Coblentz  once 
to  find  out  what  others  wish  to  con-  worked;  A1  C.  Joy,  reporter  who 


to  the  war  program.  culation  and  “the  whole  works”  was  in  ,  worxea;  ooy,  ivpoitcx  who 

-  A  —  *  culation  ana  me  wnoie  worxs  was  in  reminded  the  gathering  of  turned  utility  official,  and  who’s  “still 

Progrom  Arrangement  ex^ss  cd  any  time  previously  he  «id  present  executives  and  past  reporters,  in  the  gas  b^iness”;  and  A1  T.  Baum. 

Each  network  night-time  program  ^opics  publisher  said  toe  bulk  feature  writers  and  former  leg  men,  first  telegrapher  to  send  a  story  of  the 

wiU  carry  a  government  announce-  of  Sunday  afternoon  papers  is  being  photographers,  telegraphers  and  phone  earthquake  out  of  San  Francisco. 


ment  once  each  four  weeks,  and  each  sold  to  soldiers  who  have  recently  girls_all  who  served  but  one  purpose 
daytime  serial  on  the  networks  will  been  sent  to  the  Air  Corps  Technical  during  the  1906  disastsr,  that  being  to 
carry  such  a  message  each  two  weeks.  Training  command,  the  Air  Corps  Re-  ^eep  the  papers  rolling. 

Marked  for  stressing  are  purchase  of  placement  Training  Center,  ai^  toe  “Day  in  and  day  out,  as  high  a 


war  bonds,  pooling  of  cars,  salvage  Air  Corps  Officers  Candidate  School  public  service  as  rendered  in  any  pro 


of  rubber,  conservation  of  oil  and  here. 


fession  is  that  performed  by  the  plain. 


earthquake  out  of  San  Francisco. 

■ 

CUTS  RESERVE  PRINTING 

Due  to  shortage  of  paper,  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  recently  in  a  page  1  bold 


gasoline,  and  recruiting.  Elach  two  “Our  Sunday  afternoon  circulation  honest,  inquiring  newspaperman.  He  face  box  that  it  will  sharply  reduw 
weeks,  a  “Radio  War  Guide”  will  be  is  about  20%  above  the  weekly  fig-  uncloaks  toe  crooked,  the  corrupt,  the  printing  of  extra  papers  for  lat* 


sent  to  the  chains  classifying  mes- 


he  said.  “Street  sales  are  up  shameful  and  the  vicious,”  Mr.  Cobb  purchasers  and  reserve  copies.  “It  is 


sages  in  toe  order  of  their  importance,  and  home  delivery  also  increased  added  in  his  speech  at  the  San  Fran-  neither  wise  nor  patriotic  to  store  > 


O.F.F.  believes  that  through  57,000,-  greatly.” 
000  sets  in  30,300,000  homes,  90%  of  The  Ti 


eatly.”  cisco  Press  Club  on  April  18,  thirty-  lot  of  papers  without  reason,”  the 

The  Tropics  is  the  only  paper  in  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  earthquake,  announcement  said.  A.  W.  Huckle  is 
)uth  with  a  Sunday  afternoon  edi-  Often  the  newsman’s  fame  is  fleet-  editor  and  publisher. 


the  population  is  reached.  Since  the  South  with  a  Sunday  afternoon  edi- 
outbreak  of  war,  requests  for  time  tion.  Montgomery  dropped  toe  Sat- 
to  make  official  announcements  have  urday  p.m.’s  last  December  when  he 
multiplied,  MacLeish’s  office  said,  began  toe  Sunday  experiment, 
explaining:  “Networks,  stations,  and  ■ 

program  sponsors  were  being  over-  CD? BIT 

whelmed  by  a  flood  of  requests  for  "AltlkJIN  IkJ  olr£i/iJk 
cooperation  from  dozens  of  govern-  Bruce  Barton,  president  of  Batten, 
ment  agencies,  both  national  and  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
local.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  York,  will  head  up  the  Program  Com- 
the  relative  importance  of  toe  var-  mittee  and  deliver  toe  keynote  address 
ious  requests,  and  sometimes  toe  very  at  the  War-time  Advertising  Confer- 
authority  of  the  agency  or  individual  ence  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Advertis- 
asking  help  was  in  doubt.  Much  of  Federation  of  America  as  its  38to 
the  material  was  badly  prepared,  annual  meeting,  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
'There  were  many  duplications  within  modore.  New  York,  June  21  to  24, 


Forivard 


the  government.  Repetitive  announce¬ 
ments  irritated  the  audience  and  re¬ 
acted  against  toe  war  effort.” 

The  new  plan  grew  out  of  a  sample 
monitoring  of  stations  and  a  series 
of  conferences  by  O  J.F.  key  men  with 


inclusive. 

■ 

SAVE  AUTOS  CLUB 

As  a  community  service,  toe  Bangor 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  recently  announced 


network  operators,  program  sponsors  plans  for  a  a“Victory  Transportation 
and  advertising  agents.  Club,”  for  the  purpose  of  saving  on 

The  allocation  plan  will  be  tried  excessive  use  of  automobiles,  tires, 
for  three  months  before  being  amended  gasoline  and  oil  for  the  duration. 

or  made  permanent.  It  will  not  be  _ 

extended  to  local  stations,  but  they  _  i 

will  receive  copies  of  toe  guide  and  I  A  \A/  D  C  K.I  C  likQA 

will  be  expected  to  handle  announce-  \  VV  l\  CIN  C  |  iJPOV 

ments  in  the  light  of  their  knowledge 

of  what  is  being  carried  on  the  net-  Massachusetts 
buT  will^cL^rA?^  not  produce  shows 

tee  m  domg  so.  ^  84,323pOp. 

38  IN  SERVICE  cUy 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  20— The  Cleve-  square  mi  es. 

land  Press  today  called  the  public’s  124.849  POP* 

attention  and  the  attention  of  its  own  *  .  ,  ^ 

staff  to  the  part  that  Press  staff  mem-  m  Lawrence  and 

bers  are  playing  in  the  war  for  sur-  adjoining  suburbs. 

vival.  On  a  large  Roll  of  Honor  in  983  A78  DOB 

the  Press  Building  lobby  went  ths  *  •  .  d  ^  * 

names  of  toe  38  men  who  thus  far  '  "‘-i  ‘ 

have  answered  the  call  to  service.  In-  and  retail 

to  the  Press  pages  went  a  picture  of  trading  area. 

the  Roll  of  Honor  and  half  column  C  A  I  C  TPIRII M  P 
pictures  of  the  men.  One  of  toe  38,  I 

Ensign  William  Halloran  already  has  31,825  daily  (A.B.C.) 

lost  his  life  in  action.  ' 


★  WITH  THE  SHREVEPORT  TIMES  .  .  . 

THE  UNCHALLENGED  LEADER  AND 
THE  FAVORITE  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE 
WEALTHY  ARK-LA-TEX  AREA,  OF 
WHICH  SHREVEPORT  IS  THE 
NATURAL  TRADING  CENTER. 

CmCOLATION  INCREASES  SHOW 


.  .  Progress 


Massachusetts 

—the  ideal  market 
for  test  campaigns. 

84,323  pop. 

in  6.75  city 
square  miles. 

124,849  pop. 

in  Lawrence  and 
adjoining  suburbs. 

283,678  pop. 

in  A.  B.  C.  City 
and  retail 
trading  area. 

EAGLE-TRIBUNE 

31,825  daily  (A.B.C.) 


DAILY . 31,756 

SUNDAY  ...42,513 


193.1 

DAILY . 42,657 

SUNDAY  ...44,644 


1940 

DAILY . 52.245 

SUNDAY  ...57,440 


283 


ABC  FIGURES 
SEPT.  30,  1941 


DAILY  —55,335 
SUNDAY— 62, .392 
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SHREVEPORT,  LOUISIANA 

Represented  by  the  BRANH.4M  COMPANY 
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S.  F-  Circulations 
Are  Stable  in  Spite 
Of  Price  Rises 

By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 

Whether  your  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  be  4,000  or  400,000,  your  sub¬ 
scribers  prefer  to  pay  more  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  quality,  experiences  of 
newspapers  ringing  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  show. 

There,  circulation  managers  are  still 
rubbing  their  eyes  but  their  figures 
have  been  checked  and  rechecked. 

The  area’s  total  circulation  remains 
at  its  full  flow  despite  a  widened  circle 
of  higher  prices.  The  usual  boost 
has  been  10  cents  a  month,  but  the 
increase  has  been  as  much  as  25% 
for  home  delivered  newspapers. 

Three  Uetolved  Qeestlont 

Today  there  remain  three  unsolved 
questions  which  circulation  men  are 
asking  themselves.  These  are: 

If  our  circvdation  has  been  affected 
by  the  price  increase,  where  would 
we  be  now  in  total  circulations  if  we 
had  not  increased  the  price? 

Why  do  not  newspapers  elsewhere 
raise  their  prices? 

Will  not  a  15-cent  Simday  news¬ 
paper  become  an  actuality  before  an¬ 
other  year  has  rolled? 

The  basis  for  such  questions,  which 
might  appear  to  be  a  bit  on  the  ex¬ 
travagant  side  to  newspaperrnen 
spending  sleepless  nights  wondering 
if  they  dare  raise  their  price  or  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  curtail  service 
and  coverage,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  newspapers  can  notice 
any  decline  in  circulation  as  a  result 
of  the  raises. 

'Hiis  is  after  time  has  been  given, 
in  virtually  all  cases,  for  actual  col¬ 
lections  at  the  increased  rate.  The 
drculauon  men  have  studied  weather 
reports  and  made  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  this  year  and  last  for  rain  and 
sunshine.  They  have  compared  fig¬ 
ures  for  after  the  raise  with  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  increase,  plotted  the 
possible  effects  of  Easter  and  other 
special  events  and  made  fresh  com¬ 
parisons,  and  they  have  always  come 
back  to  the  same  conclusion.  Cir- 
ctilation  figures  have  not  been  changed 
to  any  degree  worthy  of  mention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  rates. 

Hie  cycle  of  raises  began  Feb.  22 
when  the  area’s  three  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  advanced  their  street  prices 
to  12  cents  a  copy  against  10  cents 
previously.  Home  delivered  prices  of 
these  thi^  newspapers  and  three 
other  dailies  in  cities  bordering  San 
Francisco  Bay  advanced  effective 
March  1.  Newspapers  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  raised  their  cir¬ 
culation  rates  effective  April  1. 
ladlvidaol  Roperts 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  paper, 
whether  the  study  of  circulation  was 
devoted  to  morning  or  afternoon 
new^>apers  or  to  Sunday  newspapers, 
the  verdict  remained  the  same. 

Here,  paper  by  paper,  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  today. 

For  papers  advancing  the  Sunday 
street  price  to  12  cents  a  copy  from 
10  cents,  and  the  monthly  circulation 
rate  10  cents:  Son  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle: — ^From  our  experience,  we  are 
surprised  that  all  other  newspapers 
do  not  increase  their  prices  at  this 
time. 

Son  Francisco  Examiner: — We  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  change  in 
our  circulation  figure.  Of  course 
what  we  do  not  know  is  to  what  height 
our  circulation  would  have  gone  with¬ 
out  a  price  increase.  For  example, 
what  would  our  400,000  Sunday  figure 


HIS  SHIELD  OF  LIBERTY 

Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Louis  A.  Paige,  Utica  (.NT.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 


be  now  if  we  had  not  raised  prices? 

Oakland  Tribune: — ^The  actual  daily 
circulation  figure  has  declined  only 
71  copies  as  compared  with  the  figure 
before  the  price  was  raised.  The  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  declined  1,356  copies, 
or  a  mere  1%%.  Today  we  are  show¬ 
ing  gains  as  compared  to  early  Feb¬ 
ruary  figures. 

Six-Day  Increases 

For  six-day  papers  increasing  their 
circulation  price  10  cents  a  month 
effective  March  1. 

Oakland  Post  -  Enquirer:  — We  are 
definitely  holding  our  own,  and  we 
have  lost  no  circulation. 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette: — Our  loss 
has  been  negligible.  Results  have  been 
much  better  than  our  most  optimistic 
estimate. 

For  six-day  papers  increasing  their 
circulation  price  15  cents  effective 
March  1: 

Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent: — Not 
only  are  we  holding  our  circulation, 
but  we  actually  are  making  gains. 
Of  course  this  is  a  fast  growing  city. 
We  are  gaining  because  of  local  news 


coverage  in  addition  to  good  wire  fea¬ 
ture  coverage. 

Newspapers  on  the  San  Francisco 
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Peninsula,  including  the  Redwood  (^ 
Tribune,  Burlingame  Advance,  Sm 
Mateo  Times  and  Palo  Alto  Tima, 
with  circulations  ranging  from  44)| 
to  6,000,  report  very  few  cancellation 
since  their  home  delivery  rate  va 
raised  effective  April  1.  Ten  coi 
increases  were  announced,  and  is. 
dividual  dips  did  not  extend  beyoirf 
two  figures. 

See  IS  Ceat  Price 

Executives  of  those  Sunday  papcn 
which  went  to  12  cents  a  copy  adnt 
that  such  a  price  is  difficult  if  on  i 
is  faced  with  tabloid  Sunday  compell.  : 
tion.  They  do  expect  that  the  12-oeB  ■ 
Sunday  price  will  shortly  rule  moi  ' 
of  the  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountaa '  • 
areas,  however.  The  premise  has  ben 
raised  that  a  15-cent  Sunday  new- 
paper  of  quality  is  a  better  sale  aai  ' 
a  better  buy  than  a  newspaper  of  n- 
ferior  quality.  By  this  is  meant  i 
well-departmentalized  newspaper. 

San  Francisco  is  historically  tin 
five-cent  daily  newspaper  city.  Morn¬ 
ing  papers  there  have  been  a  nickk 
since  the  days  when  smaller  com 
were  of  little  use  in  California.  Sinn 
1936  the  afternoon  dailies  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  —  San  Franctm 
Call-Bulletin,  San  Francisco  Nem, 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  Oakland  Trilb 
une — have  been  five  cents  apiece  a 
the  streets.  Newspapers  of  adjoininf 
cities  also  have  that  street  sales  prici 
a 

FISHERMEN'S  PARTY 

The  fifth  annual  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  Fishermen’s  Party  wiE 
be  held  in  the  St.  Paul  Auditorium 
Arena,  May  12.  Last  year,  11,518  Wsl- 
tonites  crowded  into  the  auditorium 
to  witness  the  show  and  the  newspa- 
pers  turned  over  a  sum  of  $3,500  to  be 
used  in  sending  900  under-privileged 
children  to  summer  camp. 


New  En 


Retail  business  In  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Is  6%  better  than  the 
average  for  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1942  (Fed.  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston). 


Whif 

Ihi  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 

Dominated,  “yke 
PcLo^ic  Coadk  in  maAket 

Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Alameda  County 

•OAKLAND  TRIBUNE . .  75,533 

*AS.C.  .4udit  Report,  March  31,  1941 

^San  Francisco  Chronicle . 21356 

■ISan  Francisco  Examiner . 20,795 

tSan  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  .  6343 

tSan  Francisco  News . 5369 

Total ....  54,063 

fAJ.C.  Audit  Reports,  September  30,  1941 

The  Tribune  has  39.7%  more  circulation  in  Alameda 
County  than  the  four  San  Francisco  papers  combined. 

OrMtMt  Hwat  Dtlivtrtd  Dally  City  Cireulatien  in  Northarn  Califeraii 

Total  Net  Paid  Circulation — Daily  88,166,  Sunday  97,728 

AS.C.  Publisher's  Statement,  September  30,  1941 

(f^akland-i^^STtbune 
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Nationol  Representotives:  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &CRESMER  CO. 
Member  of  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Magazine  and  Comics:  NEWSPAPER  CROUPS,  INCORPORATED 
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It  Has  to  be 


No  half-way  measures  for  the  most  powerful  navy  afloatl  More  ships — 
more  guns — more  ammunition — more  men  to  assure  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  ...  In  spite  of  the  urgent  need  for  speed,  no  detail  can  be  slighted. 
Every  specification — down  to  the  most  minute  tolerance — must  be  rigidly 
maintained. 


Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag  and  Navy 
“E"  pennant,  awarded  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  producing  naval  ordnance. 


For  the  Goss  machinist,  it  has  been  but  a  short  step  from  printing  presses  to 
gun  mounts.  He  has  long  been  accustomed  to  working  with  heavy  parts  on 
which  precision  measurements  down  to  1/10,000  of  an  inch  arc  required.  In 
the  production  of  naval  ordnance,  he  has  held  these  standcirds,  and  the  work 
has  been  done  so  fast  and  so  well  that  Goss  has  won  the  Navy  '*E”  for 
Excellence. 


There  will  be  no  let-up — either  in  the  quality  or  speed  of  this  vital  war  pro¬ 
duction!  But  when  the  enemy  is  defeated  and  Goss  once  more  returns  to  the 
manufacture  of  printing  presses,  the  precision  factor  will  still  be  paramount. 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


LONDON,  ENGLAND:  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd 
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Carriers  Lauded  For 
War  Stamps  Sales 

Committee  Notes  They  Have  Added 

Nearly  $22^00^0  to  U.  S.  War  | 

Chest . . .  Urges  Watching  Their  Ages 


IWE  nation’s  newspaper  carrier  boys 
have  added  nearly  $22,000,000  to 
Uncle  Sam's  war  resources  in  less  than 
seven  months  since  they  began  to  sell 
war  stamps — enough  money  to  pay  for 
00  heavy  bombers  or  400  mediiun  tanks 
— and  the  newspapers,  and  the  public 
generally,  “should  be  proud  of  these 
fine,  upstanding,  youthful  citizens  and 
their  response  to  their  country’s  call 
for  help,’’  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Newspaper  Boy,  submitted  to 
the  convention  this  week,  said. 

On  another  point,  that  of  ages  of 
new^>aper  boys,  the  report  said  “there 
should  continue  to  be  a  careful  check 
on  the  ages  of  newspaper  boys, 
whether  they  are  independent  con¬ 
tractors  or  employes.”  This  in  spite 
of  the  hardship  that  may  result  for 
some  publishers. 

The  report  reminded  publishers  not 
to  forget  the  “activities  of  certain 
groups  and  their  efforts  to  discredit 
the  work  of  the  newspaper  boy  and  to 
designate  publishers  as  ‘sweat  shop’ 
employers  because  publishers  permit 
boys  to  sell  and  deliver  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  complete  report  follows; 

Nearir  twei>(.v-two  millioiix  of  dollarti  have 
been  added  to  the  financial  war  reeourcee 
of  the  United  States  in  less  than  seven 
months  through  the  industrious  efforts  of  a 
group  of  junior  citizens  who  all  too  often  arc 
thought  of  lightly  or  not  at  all  by  the  elders 
who  are  their  customers. 

They  are  the  newspap<“r  boys  of  the  United 
States.  The  money  they  have  brought  into 
the  United  States  Trejisury  through  the  sale 
of  war  stamps — much  of  it  brought  out  of 
hiding,  the  rest  from  current  income  of  their 
customers — would  pay  for  BO  heavy  bomlx-rs 
at  S350.000  each,  or  for  400  medium  tanks 
;tt  $55,000  each.  Sixty  heavy  bombers  in 
tte  air  probably  would  have  spetlled  victory 
instead  of  defeat  at  Singapore,  in  Malaya,  in 
Java  or— and  would  that  it  could  have  hap¬ 
pened— on  Bataan.  Four  hiimtred  medium 
tanks  is  almost  the  medium  tank  comple¬ 
ment  of  two  full  mechanized  divisions  in  the 
United  Slates  Army. 

rites  Morgcnthau’s  Approval 
Umler  a  plan  originating  with  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  the  first  defense 
stamps,  as  they  were  called  then,  sold  in 
this  great  merchandising  campaign  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  September  20.  1041.  A  small 
army  of  boys  began  offering  the  stamps  for 
sale  to  their  customers  as  they  delivereil 
newspat)ers  or  collected  for  them,  and  the 
sustomers  liked  the  idea.  They  bought 
willingly  and  often. 

One  other  newspaper,  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Evening  Republican,  also  liked  the  idea  an<l 
•tarted  its  newspaper  boys  on  the  same  plan 
nn  November  1.  But  the  day  before,  on 
October  31.  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  attended  by  representatives  of  many 
newspaper  associations.  The  details  of  The 
Bulletin  plan  were  explained  to  them  and 
they  went  on  record  as  unanimously  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  daily  newspapers  oo- 
<il»erate  in  giving  the  newspaper  bo.vs  of  the 
country  this  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
their  government. 

The  Bulletin  plan  had  been  previously  laid 
before  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henrj-  Mor- 
genthati,  Jr.,  and  he  liked  it  so  well  that  he 
incjjrporated  it  in  the  Trt*asurj'’8  stamp  and 
bond  selling  campaign,  offering  the  bo.vs  an 
oppdflunity  to  berome  Offieial  Defense  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  offered  to  furnish  the  necessary 
material  to  newspapers  to  enable  them  to 
promote  the  plan,  .and  to  provide  suitable 
merit  awards,  such  as  shields,  gold  and  silver 
bars  and  emblems,  to  be  earned  by  outstancl- 
ing  stamp  salesmen  among  the  newspaper 
boys  and  to  form  a  permanent  recognition 
of  (heir  war  effort. 

With  this  backing  the  newspaper  repr<‘- 
sentatives  at  the  New  York  meeting  went 
home  enthused,  with  the  result  that  857 
newspapers  in  47  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Hawaii  took  up  the  plan  and 
up  to  April  7th  the  boys  had  sold  a  total 
of  215,7OT,66t)  stamps.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  while  The  Bulletin's  new.spaper 
boys  began  selling  stamps  on  September  20. 
the  material  furnished  other  newspapers  by 
the  Treasury  Department  was  not  available 
until  early  in  December,  so  thJit  the  full  force 
of  the  enormous  sale  did  not  begin  to  be  felt 
until  early  in  January. 

Thus  the  newspaper  boys  of  America  are 
now  a  part  of  the  huge  war  effort.  They  are 
justifying  the  faith  that  the  publishers  have 
always  placed  in  them. 

The  newspapers,  and  the  public  generally, 
should  be  proud  of  these  fine,  upstanding. 


youthful  citizens  and  their  response  to  their 
country's  call  for  help. 

Status  of  the  Newspaper  Boy  in  laiw 

Although  much  has  been  said,  argued  and 
wTitten  about  the  actual  legal  status  of  the 
Little  Merchant  newspaper  boy  in  the  past 
few  years,  many  publishers  and  circulation 
managers  indicated  that  they  were  still  not 
clear  as  to  when  their  boys  were  independent 
contractors  and  when  they  were  employes. 

Because  of  the  imitortance  to  publish¬ 
ers  of  setting  up  a  newspaper  boy  operation 
which  would  establish  both  in  fact  and  in 
law  an  independent  contractor  status,  a  bulle¬ 
tin  was  issued  by  the  ANPA— Circulation 
Bulletin  No.  15— 1S41.  Nov.  6.  outlining 
the  v,arious  laws  affe<'ting  the  status  of  the 
boy.  emphasizing  that  the  degree  of  control 
will  govern  the  determination  of  whether  he 
is  an  employe  or  independent  contractor,  and 
urging  publishers  and  circulation  managers 
to  check  their  contracts  and  operating  con¬ 
ditions  carefully  and  to  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  the  operating  conditions  ami 
the  terms  of  the  contract  agree  in  every 
respect. 

Age  of  Newspaper  Roys 

Your  Committee  still  believes,  in  spite  of 
the  hardship  that  may  result  (or  some  pub¬ 
lishers.  that  there  should  continue  to  be  .a 
careful  check  on  the  ages  of  newspaper  boys, 
whether  they  are  independent  contractors  or 
employes. 

Publishers  should  not  forget  the  activities 
of  certain  groups  and  their  constant  efforts 
to  discredit  the  work  of  the  newspaiter  boy 
and  to  designate  publishers  as  “sweat  shop" 
employers  because  publishers  permit  boys  to 
sell  and  deliver  their  newspapers. 

The  ages  which  were  voluntarily  adopte<l 
by  a  large  majority  of  publishers  during  NRA, 
days  were  approved  by  representatives  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  (See  Circulation  Bulletin  No.  8 — 
194‘2.  Feb.  11.) 

Your  Committee  again  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  that  publishers  maintain  their  age 
limitations  and  that  they  refrain  from  using 
girls  for  newspaper  delivery,  so  that  the 
voluntary  limitations  now  in  effect  may  con¬ 
tinue  and  compulsory  and  probably  much 
more  drastic  regulations  be  avoided. 

Resp<‘ctfull.v  submitted. 

HOWARD  W.  STODGHTLL.  Chairman 

James  E.  Chappell  A.  L.  Miller 

H.  H.  Conland  A.  V.  Miller 

Chas.  J.  Lilley  Linwood  I.  No.ves 

Adolph  Shelby  Ochs 
■ 

Criticizes  Press 
For  Strike  News 

Atlantic  City,  April  20 — ^Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  radio  and  movies  were 
sharply  criticized  here  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Steelman,  Washington,  D.  C.,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service,  for  “careless  recital  of 
the  dramatic  side  of  strikes.” 

Dr.  Steelman  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  at  Hotel 
Ambassador.  The  press,  screen  and 
radio,  he  said,  are  responsible  for 
“the  distorted  impression  the  public 
has  that  willful  strife  is  holding  up 
war  production.” 

Full  Cooperation  Pledged 

“The  true  picture,”  the  labor  con¬ 
ciliator  declared,  “is  that  labor’s  and 
management’s  pledge  of  full  coopera¬ 
tion  and  continuous  production  has 
been  99.97%  successful.  In  the  last 
three  months  the  case  load  of  the 
Conciliation  Service  has  been  doubled. 
This  increase,  however,  is  not  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  national  increase  in 
strikes  but  rather  it  is  an  indication 
of  increased  labor-management  co¬ 
operation. 

“Careless  recital  of  the  dramatic 
side  of  strikes  in  the  press  and  on 
the  screen  and  over  the  radio  has 
given  too  many  people  the  impression 
that  our  war  efforts  are  being  held 
up  in  a  serious  way  because  of  willful 
strife  in  a  major  part  of  American 
industry. 

“’This  is  not  true.  It  must  be  branded 
for  what  it  is — a  dangerous  lie  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  Axis  but 
serves  no  good  end  among  us.” 
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Draten  for  Editor  &  PubusiHer  by  George  T.  {Gee  Tee)  Maxwell,  IV tlmington  News-Joumil. 


MIDLAND  REP.  CLOSED 

Midland  Newspaper  Representatives 
have  dissolved  as  national  advertising 
representatives  of  Nixon  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Jerry  Jontry,  manager.  ’The  four 
Nixon  newspapers  are  now  represented 
in  the  national  advertising  field  by  the 


Nixon  organization  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Willard  Rohrer,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Mr.  Jontry  is  now 
general  manager  of  the  Wabash  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer  and  Times  Star,  a  Nixon 
paper.  All  billing  and  collecting  for 
national  advertising  will  be  done  by 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Plain  Dealer 
Building,  Wabash,  Ind. 


Machines 

ATERIALS 
ANPOWER . . . 

Troyes  Needlecrafts  Have  Pooled 
*Em  All  for  Victory  and'  Prosperity 


TTNITING  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional  defense,  the  Troy  A.B.C. 
City  Zone's  great  needlework  industry 
has  organized  itself  into  one  unit  to 
take'  on  specialized  war  work.  It  is 
qualified  to  obtain  and  complete  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  of  any  size. 

This  gigantic  pool  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  workers  will  be  the 
means  of  keeping  employment  here  at 
a  maximum  during  the  change-over 
from  civilian  production.  This  is  typ¬ 


ical  of  how  the  Troy  market  is  meet¬ 
ing  today’s  conditions  and  why  it  will 
have  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

For  a  single  rate  of  only  lac  per  line 
File  Record  Newspapers  enable  you  to 
reach  "everybody”  in  Troy’s  A.B.C. 
City  Zone  (1940  population,  115,264) 
and  thousands  more  in  the  trade  zone. 
X'irtually  one  third  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Troy-Albany-Schenectady 
Metropolitan  District*  lives  within  the 
area  of  influence  of  Troy’s  sole  dailies. 


*  Burean  of  Census  defluition. 


TROY  RECORD  CO  i  A  VIQtF  Ar.vfOTlSNC  s/ 
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DETROIT  NEWS  installs 
Ideal  News  Dress  and 
18  Modern  Intertypes 


The  publishers  of  The  Detroit  News,  through  their 
recent  installation  of  a  new  Ideal  News  dress  and 
eighteen  new  Intertypes,  indicate  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  America  that  is  both  im¬ 
pressive  and  stimulating. 

This  confidence  rests  upon  a  sturdy  foundation  of 
careful  thinking  and  planning,  for  the  installation 
of  this  new  and  improved  Intertype  equipment  has 
prepared  this  leading  newspaper  for  the  future, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  provided  it  with  the  most 
economical  composing  room  equipment  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  strenuous  needs  of  today. 

The  adoption  of  Ideal  News  in  the  71/2  point  size 
was  a  move  toward  eyesight  conservation  for  its 
readers.  The  publishers  of  The  News  know  that  its 
readers  get  more  of  the  news  when  they  can  read  it 
more  easily.  And  this  essential  is  more  important 
now  than  ever  before. 

The  Intertypes  installed  by  The  News  consist  of 
ten  Eight-Magazine  Mixers  for  ads  and  heads  and 


eight  Two-Magazine  Nonmixers  for  the  news  line. 
Each  of  the  Mixers  is  equipped  with  Automatic 
Quadding  Device,  Six-Mold  Disk,  Electrical  Maga¬ 
zine  Shift,  and  Mohr  Intertype  Saw. 

In  addition  to  the  new  dress  for  the  news  matter, 
the  matrix  installation  includes  a  large  and  well- 
selected  assortment  of  new  faces  for  display  and 
other  ad  composition. 

Like  other  manufacturers  of  precision  equipment. 
Intertype  Corporation  is  now  devoting  its  utmost 
efforts  to  help  win  this  war,  and  new  typesetting 
machines  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  for  some 
time  to  come. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  you  take  good  care  of 
your  present  Intertype  equipment  for  which  we 
are  still  furnishing  the  usual  parts  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair.  The  advice  of  an  Intertype  rep¬ 
resentative  may  be  helpful.  Booklets  too,  on  the 
care  of  your  machines  and  matrices  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  Intertype,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn. 

TEXT  IN  II  K>INT  IDEAL 


INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS 


UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPE 
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Changes  Expected  in  Ad 
Agencies  on  ANPA  List 

Committee  Notes  No  Unusual  Change  in 
Finances  During  1941  ...  To  Study 
Results  of  Next  Six  Months 


ADVERTISING  agents  on  the  ANPA 

list  show  little  change  in  their  finan¬ 
cial  status  during  1941,  but  due  to 
changing  b\isiness  conditions,  “it  will 
be  of  interest  to  follow  closely  the  re- 
siilts  reflected  in  future  analysis  of 
the  financial  reports  of  agencies  at  the 
end  of  the  current  six  months’  period, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents,  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
vention  this  week,  pointed  out. 

“During  the  past  six  months,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  trend  by  agen¬ 
cies  to  adjust  their  operations  to  a  more 
flexible  basis  restilting  in  some  cor¬ 
porations  being  dissolved  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  continued  under  either  a  partner¬ 
ship  or  proprietorship  status  or 
throiigh  other  methods,”  the  report 
noted. 

■niere  were  approximately  100 
changes  in  the  ratings  of  ANPA — 
recognized  agencies  during  1941,  the 
report  continued,  and  during  the  year, 
recognition  of  16  agents  was  cancelled, 
although  most  of  the  agencies  liquid¬ 
ated  without  loss  to  creditors,  and  in 
only  two  cases  did  some  newspapers 
take  very  small  losses  whidi  might 
have  been  avoided  by  greater  diligence 
on  their  part. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

The  analysis  of  financial  reports  of  the 
adrertisins  asents  of  our  list  showin*:  con¬ 
dition  as  of  the  close  of  1941  does  not  reflect 
any  unusual  chanye  in  the  finances  of  most 
of  the  asencies.  However,  due  to  chanyiny 
business  conditions,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
follow  closely  the  results  reflected  in  future 
analysis  of  the  financial  reports  of  ayencies 
at  the  end  of  the  current  six  months'  period. 

Duriny  the  past  six  months,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  trend  by  ayencies  to  adjust  their 
operations  to  a  more  flexible  basis  resultiny 
in  some  corporations  beiny  dissolved  and  the 
business  continued  under  either  a  partnership 
or  proprietorship  status  or  throuyh  other 
methods. 

Tour  Advertisiny  Ayents’  Committee  is  ef¬ 
ficiently  oryanized  and  will  keep  all  members 
properly  posted  on  every  Important  develop¬ 
ment  as  conditions  arise,  and  it  believes  that 
its  work  duriny  the  current  year  will  be  of 
increasiny  value  to  the  membership. 

100  Chanyes  Made  In  ’41 

Duriny  the  year  1941.  approximately  100 
chanyes  were  made  in  the  ratinys  of  recoy- 
nized  ayencies.  Some  credit  ratinys  were  in¬ 
creased,  some  decreased,  to  conform  with  the 
demonstrated  quick  liquid  workiny  capital, 
while  the  credit  ratinys  of  others  were  re¬ 
moved.  and  in  such  special  situations,  proper 
ratinys  were  yiven  to  indicate  the  ayent's 


Duriny  1941,  recoynition  of  16  advertisiny 
syents  was  cancelled,  most  of  the  ayencies 
Hquidatiny  without  loss  to  creditors,  ai^ 
in  only  two  cases  did  some  newspapers  take 
very  small  Vosses  which  miyht  have  been 
avoided  by  yreater  diliyence  on  their  part. 

With  few  exceptions  financial  statements 
are  obtained  at  least  every  six  months  from 
each  ayency  on  the  reooynized  list,  and  in 
many  cases  quarterly  reports,  and  in  extreme 
cases  every  thirty  days. 

Duriny  the  year,  we  also  effected  yreater 
coordination  in  reportiny  on  the  financial 
status  of  advertisiny  ayencies  not  on  our  rec- 
oynized  list  and  which  were  releasiny  ordera 
so  that  In  many  cases  Information  would 
reach  members  prior  to  or  simultaneously 
with  receipt  of  orders.  In  addition  a  great 
many  inquiries  were  answered  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  their  represenUtives.  In  order 
to  make  these  credit  reports  more  useful  ^d 
available  to  credit  departments,  these  Bulle¬ 
tins  duriny  1941  were  separately  bound  and 
indexed.  ...  j 

Each  month  the  membership  is  canvassed 
for  information  on  deliquent  accounts  of  ad¬ 
vertisiny  ayents  whether  recognized  or  not. 
A  compilation  of  this  information  aids  us  in 
keeping  cVoec  watch  over  all  agencies  to  note 
any  financial  weakness  which  is  reflec^  in 
methods  of  payment,  and  also  to  aid  In 
correcting,  if  possible.  ,slow  pay 
by  agencies  not  due  to  financial  inability  to 
pay.  Very  recently,  a  middle-western  ayency 
reported  regularly  by  numerous  publishers 
as  delinquent,  following  correspondence.  hM 
yiven  definite  assurance  that  it  has  maae 
necessary  adjustments  in  its  accounting  de¬ 
partment  which  should  eliminate  future  dif¬ 
ficulty  In  paying  on  time.  Another  ayency  in 
he  southeast  has  also  promised  to  make 
Sjdj  ufitiDcnt  in  Iti  in6chBniC3l  opcr- 
dions  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  delayed  pay¬ 


ments  in  the  future.  .  v 

Tour  committee  is  ever  on  the  watch  to 
note  all  changes,  financial  or  otherwise.  In 
the  Status  of  advertisiny  ayents  and  to  re¬ 
port  promptly  any  important  change  in  the 


credit  bulletins  which  are  issued  weekly,  and 
whenever  possible  to  promote  better  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  advertisiny  ayency. 

Standard  Order  and  Contract  Forms 
As  of  April  6,  1942,  there  were  668  ayen¬ 
cies  on  the  reooynized  list.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  633  or  approximately  94%  are  operating 
under  the  standard  conditions  yoveminy  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  and  orders;  36  or  approx¬ 
imately  6%  have  so  far  failed  to  subscribe 
to  make  these  conditions  part  of  their  orders 
although  these  ayencies  are  not  opposed  to 
the  standard  conditions  and  they  do  assume 
sole  liability  for  commitments  made. 

Members  are  urged  to  report  to  ANPA 
headquarters  any  unusual  conditions  contained 
in  agencies'  orders  and  contracts  whether 
the  ayencies  are  recognised  by  ANPA  or  not. 
and  thus  prevent  a  growth  of  unusual  de¬ 
mands  upon  publishers. 

Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  ayencies 
which  hold  membership  in  the  NC-EPA  (Na¬ 
tional  Council  Ellis  Plan  Associates).  Among 
such  ayencies  are  some  which  carry  a  dis¬ 
claimer  clause  under  which  the  ayency  pro¬ 
fesses  to  operate  as  legal  agent  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  does  not  assume  sole  liability 
(or  its  orders.  We  have  reported  such  cases 
in  the  ANPA  bulletins. 

Recoynition  by  the  ANPA  requires  ayancies 
to  assume  sole  liability.  Report  immediately 
the  name  and  address  of  any  ayency  using 
the  disclaimer  clause. 

Advertisiny  Credit  Losses 
The  following  figures  show  comparison  of 


the  six  surveys  made: 

Reeoynition,  Credit  Ratinys,  Etc. 
Applications  for  Recognition  Received. .  40 

Applications  Carried  Over  from  1940. . .  11 

Ayencies  Granted  Recoynition .  33 

Applications  Withdrawn .  10 

Reraynition  Cancelled  .  16 

Recoynition  Transferred  .  12 

Change  of  Credit  Ratings: 

(A)  Increases  .  43 

(B)  Decreases .  24 

Removal  of  Credit  Ratinys: 

(A)  Statue  Numbers  Substituted  ....  11 

(B)  Cash  With  Order .  4 

Subordination  Agreements  Received  ....  2 

Ayency  Guarantees  Secured  .  4 

Applications  Pending  .  8 


As  of  Dewmber  31,  1941.  the  list  of  Rec¬ 
ognized  Ayents  contained  five  hundred  and 


sixty-five  (565)  names. 

January  1,  1912  to  Date 
Applications  for  Recoynition  Received..  16 
Applications  Carried  Over  from  1941,  .  .  8 

Ayencies  Granted  Recognition .  17 

Applications  Withdrawn  .  3 

R^oynition  Cancelled  .  10 

Recoynition  Transferred .  10 

Credit  Ratinys  Increased  .  70 

Credit  Ratinys  Decreased  .  31 

Adjustments  of  Rating .  9 

Ayency  Guarantees  Secured  .  2 

Assignments  of  Accounts .  1 

Applications  Pending .  3 


REUNION  in' LONDON 

Thirty-eight  of  the  more  than  130 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Montreal 
Star  and  the  Montreal  Standard  on 
active  service  in  ESngland  held  a  re¬ 
union  recently  in  the  Holbom  Restau¬ 
rant,  London,  and  heard  messages  of 
good  wishes  from  the  executives  of 
the  Star,  brought  by  John  G.  McCon¬ 
nell,  president  of  the  Montreal  Stand¬ 
ard  Publishing  Company,  now  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


Average  Loss  on  National  Display  . 

Average  Loss  on  Local  Display . 

Average  Loss  on  All  Advertising  includliiy 

classified  . 008 

No.  of  members  reportiny . 

No.  of  returns  compiled  . 

Mo.  of  returns  unusable . 


1936 

1937 

1933 

.0016 

.0011 

.0003 

.0069 

.0066 

.0066 

.0074 

.0067 

.0067 

143 

230 

242 

139 

216 

231 

4 

14 

11 

1939 

1940 

1941 

.00066 

.0009 

.00034 

.0044 

.0040 

.0034 

.0068 

.0063 

.0042 

278 

239 

242 

246 

220 

222 

33 

19 

20 

H.  L  Percy  of  U 
Dies  in  Egypt 

Malignant  malaria,  contracted  while 
crossing  Africa  to  join  the  United 
Press  staff  in  Egypt,  resulted  in  the 
death  at  Cairo  on  last  Sunday  of 
veteran  United  Press  Staff  Correspon¬ 
dent  Harry  L.  Percy.  He  was  40 
years  old. 

Percy,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  UP.  London  staff  for  15  years 
until  his  recent  transfer  to  Egypt, 
was  known  to  every  newspaperman 
who  has  covered  Fleet  Street  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  half.  His  by¬ 
line  had  appeared  over  accounts  of 
such  history-making  events  as  the 
final  illness  and  death  of  King  George 
V,  the  abdication  of  Edward  Vlli, 
the  coronation  of  George  VI,  the 
bombing  of  Buckin^iam  Pala(%  and 
the  savage  German  aerial  assault 
which  shattered  Plymouth. 

His  colleagues  recalled  that  Percy 
consistently  disregarded  personal 
safety  to  get  his  story.  He  ignored 
bombs  that  still  were  falling  to  dart 
from  an  air  raid  shelter  to  survey 
and  report  the  damage  when  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  was  bombed  the  first 
time,  and  he  risked  his  life  repeatedly 
during  the  Battle  of  Britain. 


BUYS  BICYCLES 

The  Ottawa  Journal  has  ordered 
bicycles  for  its  reporters  owing  to  the 
gasoline  shortage  and  necessity  of  con¬ 
serving  rubber. 


DONEY  RESIGNS 

Walter  Doney  has  resigned  as  west¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
League.  Mr.  Doney  and  his  famUy 
left  last  week  for  Texas.  He  expects 
to  announce  his  future  plans  shortly, 
Mr.  Doney  was  advertising  director 
of  newspapers  in  Waco,  Austin  and 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  prior  to  joining 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  in  1930. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 


Now  is  the  Tim*  for  all  good  m*n  to 
com*  to  th*  aid  of  thair  country. 

Now  is  tha  tima  for  all  good  man  to 
coma  to  th*  aid  of  thair  country. 

Dratm  for  Editok  &  Publisbei  by  John  P, 
Maloney,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express. 


SOUTH 

BEND 

—  the  Government 
TEST  Market! 


When  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  sought  a  “test  mar¬ 
ket”  in  1939  for  questions  used  in  the  1940  census  It  chose 
St.  Joseph  and  Marshall  counties  (in  South  Bend  retail  trading 
Mne).  It  did  so  because  these  counties  were  considered  the 
two  "most  t3fpical  American”  counties. 


When  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
wwted  a  "test  market”  for  the  government’s  Nutrition  Test 
held  April  13  to  18,  1942,  it  chose  South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph 
county  because  of  their  strategic  location  in  the  center  of 
vital  defense  industries. 


Certainly  you  could  make  no  better  selection  of  a  TEST  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  product  than  the  one  twice  chosen  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  South  Bend  market  is  easy  to  sell  because  ONE 
medium — The  South  Bend  Tribune — reaches  more  than  84  per 
cent  of  the  families  in  the  21  important  cities  and  towns  In 
this  trading  area.  (100  per  cent  of  the  families  of  South  Bend 
and  Mishawaka.) 


F.  A.  Miller  FnuUdla  D.  Schnrs 

FrezMeat  aad  Editor  Vlea-FrealdcBt 


C.  B.  Crockett 
See’/  and  Tree*. 


76,499  Dally  74,681  Suaday 

Fabllzher**  Statement  September  30,  1941 
Nattonal  Repreientativee;  STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLET,  INC. 
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Everything  for  MacArthur  is  RUSH? 

A  delay  of  one,  two,  three  days  is  seri¬ 
ous  .  .  .  whether  it’s  at  his  end  of  the  haul, 
or  here  at  ours.  An  unnecessary  delay  is 
worse  than  serious.  MacArthur  wouldn’t 
tolerate  it  for  an  instant  in  his  sector  .  .  . 
we  shouldn’t  tolerate  it  in  ours! 

And  a  lot  of  unnecessary  delays 
are  occurring  here  at  home, 
simply  because  we  aren’t  mak¬ 
ing  full  use  of  a  group  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  transportation — the 
industrial  traffic  managers  of 
America. 

They  are  experts.  They  know  how  to  get 
material  to  and  from  their  plants  better 
than  anybody  else,  because  they’ve  been 
doing  it  for  years.  They’ve  had  to  do  it 
efficiently,  under  sink-or-swim  competitive 
conditions;  otherwise  they  and  their  com¬ 
panies  could  never  have  survived. 

They  know  by  experience  when  to  use 
highway,  railway,  airway  or  waterway  to 
get  results  .  .  .  and  how  and  when  to  shift 
from  one  to  another  quickly  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  They  know  all  of  the  short-cuts  and 
detours,  of  which  there  are  many.  They 
work  with  their  sleeves  up  and  at  close 
range. 


They’re  anxious  to  help  win  the  war. 
They  want  to  contribute  their  proven 
knowledge,  experience  and  ability. 

But  .... 

They  are  being  wasted  .  .  .  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  only  a  fraction  of 
their  ability. 

On  virtually  all  government  orders,  bills 
of  lading-  shipping  orders — specify  the 
routing.  They  are  provided  by  government 
officials  who  are  handicapped  by  these 
factors:  1 — These  men  are  possibly  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  operation.  2 — They 
are  unfamiliar  with  each  factory’s  facili¬ 
ties,  sub-assembly  connections,  etc.  3 — 
They  are  unaware  of  local  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  that  are  constantly  arising. 

The  industrial  traffic  managers  have  no 
authority  to  change  the  specified  routing 
in  the  least  detail,  even  though  following  it 
may  mean  days  of  delay,  piling  up  of 
stocks  on  loading  docks,  congestion  in 
freight  yards,  and  a  general  slow-down  of 
production  effort  and  morale. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  is 
the  “land-grant  law,”  the  repeal  of  which 
is  now  before  Congress.  This  law  provides 
that,  in  return  for  land  grants  made  to 
railroads  decades  ago,  the  railroads  must 
give  reduced  rates  on  government  shipping. 


In  consequence,  many  government  depart¬ 
ments  are  required  to  specify  rail  shipment 
of  material. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  restric¬ 
tion  should  be  removed.  Indus¬ 
trial  traffic  managers  should 
have  the  authority  either  to 
initiate  the  traffic  movements 
to  and  from  their  plants,  or  at 
least  to  change  orders  that 
prevent  the  most  efficient  flow 
of  material. 

The  traffic  managers  of  America  will 
gladly  accept  this  responsibility.  They’ll 
turn  in  a  grand  job,  too. 

The  aid  of  these  men  is  needed  now,  but 
it  will  be  needed  a  great  deal  more  within  a 
few  months.  Authorities  say  that  by  mid¬ 
summer,  all  highway,  railway  and  water¬ 
way  equipment  will  be  in  use  to  capacity, 
but  our  war  production  will  not  yet  be  in 
high  gear.  The  efficient  routing  of  ship¬ 
ments  will  then  be  even  more  vital.  We’ll 
need  all  of  the  experience,  resources  and 
brains  we  can  muster. 

Give  the  industrial  traffic 
managers  a  chance! 

Remember  the  shipping  tag.  It 
reads,  “Consignee:  MacArthur 
—Rush!” 


YES,  THINGS  LIKE  THESE  DO  HAPPEN 


HERE  ARE  just  a  few  actual  ex¬ 
amples  of  traffic  bottlenecks  that 
have  hindered  our  war  produc¬ 
tion.  They  resulted  largely  be¬ 
cause  shipments  were  routed  by 
remote  control.  They  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  industrial 
traffic  managers  had  been  given 
the  responsibility.  They  aren’t 
universal,  of  course,  but  they  are 
happening  every  day  .  .  .  far,  far 
too  often. 


A  bill  of  lading  for  a  shipment  to 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  specified  a  certain 
motor  freight  line,  which  does  not 
operate  to  Bay  City.  Irrecoverable 
time  was  lost  straightening  this  out. 
★  ★  ★ 

A  vital  precision  machine  tool  was 
made  in  Detroit  for  a  Cleveland  fac¬ 
tory.  It  was  needed  right  now.  The 
Detroit  plant  worked  through  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  .  .  .  time-and-a-half 
and  double-time.  Then  it  took  3  days 
_ over  3  railroads  ...  to  reach  Cleve¬ 


land,  180  miles  away.  It  could  have 
been  shipped  overnight  by  Truck- 
Trailer,  which  is  preferred  for  delicate 
precision  machines,  anyway. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  leading  chemical  company  had  a 
rush  order  for  a  carload  of  material. 
The  material  was  produced  on  sched¬ 
ule  and  loaded  on  a  freight  car  avail¬ 
able  on  the  company’s  siding  .  .  . 
where  it  stood  for  3  days  until  routing 
instructions  were  received. 


A  lathe  manufacturer  in  southern 
Ohio  loaded  and  blocked  a  lathe  on  a 
Truck-Trailer,  hauled  it  3  miles  to  a 
siding,  reloaded  it  on  a  flat-car  and 
blocked  it  down  again.  Then  it  made 
the  trip  by  rail  ...  15  miles.  The  same 
Truck-Trailer  could  have  delivered  it 
in  one  hour  easily. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  Detroit  firm  ships  shell  cases  to 
Ohio,  the  haul  taking  2  to  3  days  by 
the  spiecified  route,  when  it  could  be 
made  overnight. 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT 


ADUiJrtiser 


No  American  city  faQcs  a  more  difficult  situation  so  far  as  ji 
gas  rationing  and  tire  restrictions  are  concerned.  Yet,  the  i 
“kicks”  are  few  and  far  between.  We  know  why  we're  saving  U 
gas  and  tires!  [ 

No  American  city  has  ever  had  as  many  of  its  streets  and 
roads  placed  on  a  100%  no  ■parking  basis,  day  and  night.  While  j 
that,  too,  adds  another  problem  to  the  countless  ones  our  Hono-  ■, 
lulu  merchants  face,  neither  they  nor  their  customers  complain. 
(Suppose  it  does  mean  walking  around  several  blocks!) 

Gone  for  the  duration,  are  our  thousands  of  happy,  flower- 
bedecked  tourists.  Music  boys,  who  made  life  happy  for  them 
and  for  us,  have  defense  jobs,  and  the  Hawaiian  women,  who 
made  thousands  of  flower  “leis”  each  day,  are  now  busy  making 
camouflage  nets.  j 

Flower  gardens  to  supply  this  great  daily  demand  have  been  | 
turned  into  vegetable  gardens.  We’ve  learned  at  first  hand  j 
what  makes  a  vegetable  grower’s  life  miserable,  in  the  way  of  | 
bugs,  insects,  and  parasites.  We  know  a  lot  more  about  fertilizers  | 
(when  we  can  get  any),  sprays,  emulsions,  and  what  not.  I 
When  you  can’t  get  beefsteak  and  butter  (and  many  other  I 
things) ,  you  learn  to  appreciate  them  far  more.  We’ve  learned  ][ 
that  by  practical  experience,  but  we  haven’t  been  hurt.  .\nd  that 
.situation  is  getting  better, 

J 

Our  population  has  grown  considerably — by  thousands,  to  t 
be  correct,  but  we  hope  that  we  shall  welcome  many  more,  j 
Publishers  Roy  Howard  and  Joseph  Patterson  can  tell  you  why.  ji 
They  have  seen.  They  know.  | 

Our  basic  industries,  sugar  and  pineapple  growing,  with  un¬ 
limited  production  quotas,  face  labor  and  other  shortages,  which  ! 
are  more  than  acute.  High-ranking  officers  of  both  services,  who  h 
know  FACTS,  will  testify  to  the  magnificent  contributions  in  [ 
the  way  of  labor,  machinery,  land,  water,  and  all-out  coopera*  f 
tion  the  plantations  have  given,  without  hesitation  or  reservation.  | 
(And  most  of  them  won’t  come  even  close  to  producing  their  - 
allowed  quotas.) 

From  many  places  throughout  the  nation,  we  read  of  ])eople 
saying,  “Hawaii  is  getting  rich  out  of  the  war.”  The  facts  arc 
that  if  every  American  citizen  contributed  as  mueh  of  his  time, 
property,  money,  and  brains,  as  has  the  average  man  and  woman 


GENTLEMEN: 

First  of  all,  may  we  thank  the  many  national  advertisers  who 
have  “kept  their  schedules  running,”  in  the  Advertiser,  and  over 
its  radio  station  KGU,  and  in  the  other  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  of  Hawaii. 

Few  of  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  just  how  much  those 
appropriations  have  helped  all  of  us  to  do,  we  believe  success¬ 
fully,  our  part  in  this  “combat  zone,” 

Our  job  is  to  work  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  civilian 
communities  of  each  of  the  Islands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
so  that  “morale”  is  maintained;  so  that  the  orders  of  the  Military- 
Governor,  under  Martial  Law,  can  be  fully  publicized  and 
promptly  made  known  to  all;  so  that  every  one  will  capably  play 
his  or  her  part  when  emergencies  confront  us. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know,  too,  that  in  all  of  America’s 
history,  there  is  no  parallel  for  any  other  American  community 
being  operated  under  strict  Martial  Law  for  as  long  a  time  as  has 
already  elapsed  since  December  7. 

And  no  American  community  has  lived  as  long  under  con¬ 
tinuous  nightly  “blackouts.”  The  prospect  of  that  continuing 
“for  the  duration”  is  excellent  and  wise. 

A  gas  mask  has  never  before  been  regarded  as  “standard 
equipment”  (like  wearing  pants  or  a  dress)  in  any  American 
community.  It  IS  so  regarded  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Territory,  by  all  races  and  all  sexes. 

And  recent  news  reports  indicate  that  that  is  also  wi.se. 
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of  Hawaii,  President  Roosevelt  could  double  his  quotas,  and  they 
would  be  met. 

And  in  this  same  connection,  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  more 
spendable  money  in  the  Territory  than  at  any  time  in  history, 
more  of  our  merchants  are  facing  bankruptcy  today  than  at  any 
other  time.  You  have  to  be  able  to  get  merchandise  before  yon 
can  sell  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  publishers  of  any  State  in  the  Union  can 
truthfully  report  the  same  ratio  of  lineage  losses  as  can  we,  here 
in  Hawaii.  We  are  not  proud  of  our  distinction — but  we  are  not 
crabbing  about  it. 

Nor  does  our  Civil  Governor,  nor  the  officials  of  the  Territory 
or  of  our  various  county  governments,  know  from  where  the 
money  is  coming  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  schools,  on  even  a 
limited  basis.  (I  mean  the  relatively  few  whose  buildings  are 
not  being  used  for  more  vital  purposes.) 

The  repair  of  our  roads,  the  maintenance  of  our  harbors  and 
piers  are  only  a  few  of  many  other  problems  which  are  very 
serious,  and  for  which  there  is  apparently  going  to  be  available 
only  thirty  cents  of  Territorial  tax  money,  where  one  dollar  was 
available  before. 

We’ll  take  all  of  those  i)roblems  in  our  stride,  however.  Just 
as  our  contributions  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  of  Defense  Bonds 
and  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  equal  or  exceed  the  per 
capita  contributions  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union. 

We’d  love  to  be  able  to  get  back  to  New  York,  settle  down  in 
the  Waldorf,  and  chew  over  newspaper,  radio,  and  advertising 
problems  with  you.  I  am  positive  w’e  could  add  some  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  already  huge  list  which  you  will  discuss. 

That  pleasure  is  going  to  be  reserved  for  later.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  wouldn’t  leave  Hawaii  on  a  l)et.  It’s  still  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  live  and  work  in,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

And  the  more  planes  we  hear  roaring  overhead,  the  more 
tanks,  mobile  artillery,  jeeps,  beeps,  and  trucks  that  help  to  bust 
lip  our  roads — the  better  we  wdll  like  it.  More  important,  the 
better  all  .\mericans  do  their  job  in  Hawaii,  the  fewer  of  our 
problems  you  will  face  in  your  daily  lives,  within  the  continental 
United  States, 


For  the  same  reason,  the  ever-increasing  “booms”  of  guns,  day 
and  night  (just  practice,  of  course,  as  a  rule) ,  and  the  occasional 
inconvenience  of  “bailing  out  into  an  aid-raid  shelter”  will  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  part  of  our  job. 

So — gentlemen— have  a  swell  convention.  We’ll  read  about 
you  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  profit  by  your  decisions  as 
best  we  can,  even  though  it  be  by  remote  control.  And  you 
national  advertisers  who  have  kept  Hawaii  on  your  schedules, 
in  spite  of  everything — to  you  we  send  an  even  heartier  “aloha” 
and  our  sincere  thanks. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  has  served  Hawaii  for  86  years. 
It’s  by  all  odds,  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  Hawaii.  Our 
circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high — by  many  thousands.  We 
have  every  intention  of  serving  as  best  we  can  for  another  86 
years,  and  then  some. 

Our  radio  station — KGU — was  established  on  May  11,  IJWi, 
the  32nd  station  lo  get  an  official  Radio  Commission  license. 
That  makes  it  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  business.  And  we’ll  bet 
there  isn’t  a  station  on  the  “mainland”  that  has  as  interested  an 
audience,  or  one  that  devotes  as  much  time  each  day  to  listening. 
(With  EXTRA  GOOD  reason!) 

Thanks  to  NBC  and  the  Katz  Agency,  we  are  pumping  out 
the  best  programs  in  our  history.  (And  that  1M)F)S  a  real 
Morale  Job,  too!) 

Come  and  see  us  some  time.  W’e  have  a  reception  committee 
which  beats  anything  in  our  history — and  it’s  getting  bigger. 
Continue  to  do  your  part,  as  we  know  most  (»f  you  have — and 
we’ll  “do  our  dumdrst,”  too.  AIXIHA. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WPB  Explains  Orders 
On  Printing  Supplies 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  15— Ex¬ 
planations  of  recent  War  Production 


visions  of  Order  M-9-c,  which  limits 
the  use  of  copper  in  any  quarter  to 


Board  regulations  and  orders  which  approximately  70%  of  the  amount 
directly  concern  the  printing  and  pub-  used  in  the  last  quarter  of  1940. 


lishing  industry  have  been  made  by 
George  A.  Renard,  acting  chief  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Branch  of  the 


Copper  Scrop 

Copper  scrap  Order  M-9-b,  which 
was  to  have  expired  on  March  31,  has 


War  Production  Board,  to  acquamt  extended  indefinitely.  Specific 

members  of  the  industry  wth  the  authorization  which  had  been  granted 
availability  of  many  items  involved  individual  companies  for  using 


in  manufacturing  operations. 

The  information  made  public  by  Mr 


copper  scrap  will  likewise  be  extended 
beyond  the  March  31  limit  placed  on 


Renard  brings  the  situation  up  to  date  Electrotypers  (and  plants  hav-  ‘ - 

since  a  similar  announcernent  was  re-  electrolytic  tanks),  who  wish  to  ''I'm  new  here;  would  you  please  tell  me 

“se  copper  scrap  in  their  operations  ,,j,ere  I'll  find  a  man  biting  a  dog." 
T*166.  Todsys  rdcflsc  (T*i99)  *  he  miist  addIv  to  th0  ^V'Sr  Production  »  ■  » 

'iioooctc  cVioiild  bp  comnared  with  n  j  t  -Kir  n  u  *  *u  Drawn  for  Editok  &  Publisher  by  PatU  Bat 

suggests,  snouid  oe  comparea  wun  Reference  M-9-b,  statmg  the  tenficid,  Chicago  Times. 

the  T-166  release,  to  which  reference  conditions  under  which  they  propose 

is  frequently  made.  to  i^e  copper  scrap.  t»  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch 

Strategic  Materials  The  copper  situation  ha.^  become  tn-  w  p  r  Temnorarv  Building  “E  ’ 


Plans  Penny  Paper 
j  '  ^  In  Oklahoma  City 

I  I  Oklahoma  City,  April  20 — Howard 

■1  T  Tucker,  veteran  Oklahoma  City  news- 

paperman  and  critic  of  the  Daily 
I  Oklahoman  and  Times,  has  annoimced 

that  he  will  start  a  penny  afternoon 
I  H  newspaper  in  Oklahoma  City  within 

/  next  few  weeks.  Tentative  start - 

ing  date  for  the  paper  has  been  set 
I  j\  paper  will  be  called 

The  Penny  Press.  Finances  for  the 
\  ,  r'V^  new  newspaper  venture  will  be  ob- 

- K  \ _  tabled  from  the  sale  of  oil  leases 

\  /  \\  which  Tucker  owns  in  Illinois  and 

I  jWkw  - Lk  —  Oklahoma,  he  states.  Tucker  made  an 

I  unsuccessful  attempt  to  start  another 

^  afternoon  daily  paper  a  few  years  ago. 

1 - — ^s?i!asjA)  He  said  he  would  make  his  current 

■Tm  new  here;  would  you  please  tell  me 

,  I  ....  J  ..  was  a  member  of  the  old  Tucker 


is  frequently  made. 

Strategic  Materials 


The  availability  of  strategic  mate-  creasingly  serious,  and  additional  re- 
rials  to  the  printing  and  publishing  strictions  may  be  expected. 


to  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch, 
WP3.,  Temporary  Building  “E,” 


Brothers  Printing  Co.  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Pointer  more  than  30  years  ago.  The 
paper  was  sold  in  1911. 

He  recently  was  in  the  news  when 
the  state  criminal  court  of  appeals  is- 


industry  is  as  follows:  _ _ ^ _  _ _ 

Adhesives;  Unchanged  since  March  Ink:  The  recently  issued  ink  orders  further  use  or  disposition. 

18.  principally  concern  ink  manufactur-  ,  ,,  j  *•  .r  i 

Aluminum:  In  order  to  receive  con-  ers,  including  those  printers  who  make  .^Ze  IbefZe  Mav  1  1^2  a 

sideration,  users  of  powder,  paste,  ink  their  own  ink,  and  will  have  little  or  May  I,  1942^  a 

and  leaf  should  immediately  submit  no  immediate  effect  upon  the  con-  PP  P  ^ 

*  i«i*j  jii  hut.  JT.B1  TTVOTC  oU  /v  tIiTt. 


Third  Floor,  5th  Wing,  Washmgton,  sued  a  ruling  releasing  Tucker  by 
D.  C.,  listing  inventory  of  each  kind,  habeas  corpus  from  paying  or  serv- 


Fabrics:  Unchanged  since  March  18.  formula,  for  instructions  as  ing  out  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs.  The 


and  leaf  should  immediately  submit  no  bnmediate  effect  upon  the  con- 
their  inventory  of  each  kind,  and  the  sumer. 


quantity  of  each  kbid  used  in  1941.  Inventories:  Corrections  in  wording 
This  information  should  be  sent  to  should  be  made  at  the  top  of  page  2  of 


further  use  or  disposition.  fine  was  assessed  against  him  in 

Each  user  of  solder  and  tinfoil  1925  when  he  was  convicted  of  crim- 
Muld  secure  before  May  1,  1942,  a  inal  libel  in  Oklahoma  county  court. 
ipply  of  material  containing  not  Tucker  never  paid  his  fine  nor 
ore  than  30%  tin.  served  tune  m  jail,  and  because  no 

_  . .  .  effort  was  made  by  the  sheriff  to  place 

H  er  an  nc  than  11  years,  the 

Tires:  The  rubber  situation  con-  court  ruled  that  this  was  an  “unrea- 


Protective  and  Technical  Coatings  Release  T-166.  In  the  paragraph  tinues  serious.  With  increasing  de-  sonable  period  of  time”  and  ordered 
Section.  Chemical  Branch,  War  Pro-  “Processing  Supplies,”  insert  the  word  mands  for  war  uses,  it  is  unlikely  tl^t  Tucker  released  by  habeas  corpus. 

duction  Board.  Washington,  D.  C.  “not  before  the  words  “in  excess  of,”  tires  or  re-treads  will  be  made  avail- _ _ m _ _ 

Reference:  M-l-g.  (Aluminum  Ord-  at  the  end  of  the  second  line.  In  the  able  in  any  quantity  for  use  in  the 


ers  are  Numbers  M-1  and  M-l-g,  in¬ 
clusive.) 


paragraph  headed  “Operating  Sup¬ 
plies,”  insert  the  word  “not”  before 


industry. 


ADMEN  USE  BICYCLES 

To  conserve  rubber  and  keep  a  step 


Zinc:  Pool  requirements  for  April  ahead  of  problems  arising  from  auto- 


Antimony:  Order  No.  M-112,  effec-  “in  excess  of’  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  were  increased  from  50%  to  60%  on  mobile  tire  rationing,  the  Longview 


five  March  30,  1942,  restricts  the  use  paragraph. 


of  antimony  and  puts  the  supply  un¬ 
der  allocation,  "l^is  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  use  of  antimony  in  type 
and  backing  metals.  Restrictions  will 
require  closer  control  of  antimony 
content  by  metal  refiners. 


Lead  aad  Nickel 

Lead:  Unchanged  since  March  18. 
Magnesium:  Unchanged  since  March 
18. 

Nickel;  Beginning  with  the  month 
of  April,  the  allocation  of  nickel  to  the 


high-grade  and  special  high-grade  (Wash.)  Daily  News  advertising  de¬ 
metal  only;  otherwise,  the  situation  is  partment  staff  has  equipped  itself  with 


unchanged  since  March  18. 


bicycles. 


Cellophane:  Provisions  of  Order  industry  will  be  reduced  from  10,000 
L-20  extended  indefinitely.  Use  for  pounds  per  month  to  7,500  pounds  per 
window  envelopes  is  now  prohibited,  month. 

Cklerin*  and  Ckreminm  Office  Machinery:  Wide  carriage 

Chlorine;  No  further  limitations  typewriters  and  shorthand  writing 
before  May  1.  machines  have  been  excluded  from 

Chromium:  Unchanged  since  March  sales,  rental  and  distribution  restric- 
18.  tions  under  an  amendment  issued 

Coal:  Anticipate  shortages  in  coal  March  24, 1942. 
cars  for  transportation.  It  is  recom-  Paper;  Mill  deliveries  are  improv- 
mended  that  plants  build  up  their  ing  considerably;  fine  writings  and 
coal  stockpile  before  the  end  of  the  kraft  are  still  moderately  tight  and 
summer.  Official  exemption  from  in-  probably  will  continue  so.  Carton  de- 
ventory  restrictions  has  been  granted,  liveries  have  improved. 


2 


to  encourage  building  adequate  re¬ 
serves  of  coal. 


Newsprint  price  will  continue  at 
$50  (New  York)  per  ton  for  the  next 


Coppra:  Unchanged  smee  MarA  18,  gO  days.  OPA  has  sent  out  voluntary 
^«pt  for  bronze  powder,  etc  Order  agreements  for  signature  of 

M-9-C-3  sets  a  deadlme  of  May  31,  many  coarse  and  fine  papers,  including 
19^  for  use  of  bronze  lewder  paste,  bo^^k.  Prices  are  comparable  to  those 
ink  and  leaf  m  the  prmtii^  industry.  ^i  use.  Flow  of  waste  paper  to 

However,  the  order  permits  any  user  ^^e  mills  is  increasing  steadily 
who  had  a  stock  of  these  items  on  ^  ,  „ 

hand  March  31,  to  use  in  the  two- 

months’  period  ending  May  31  one-  allocation  beginning  May 

sixth  of  his  1941  usage.  concerns  manufacturers 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  converters  and  will  have  little 

such  user  must,  before  April  20,  1942,  consumer  until  war  needs 

write  to  the  War  Production  Board.  P'up  anu  paper  have  increased 
Washington,  D,  C.,  Reference  M-9-C-3,  current  demands. 


stating  his  inventory  of  bronze  powder, 
paste,  ink  or  leaf  (as  of  March  31, 


Tin  Order  Amanded 

Tin:  M-43-a  (amended),  effective 


1942),  and  stating  his  use  of  these  March  17,  ’42,  places  further  prohibi- 
items  during  the  year  1941.  This  let-  tions  on  the  use  of  new  tin;  it  limits 

ter  must  be  submitted  in  quadrupli-  secondary  (scrap)  tin  to  the  1940  rate 

cate.  of  usage  for  refining  and  toning  of 

It  is  expected  that  bronze  leaf  mak-  type-metals.  The  use  of  solder  and 
ers  will  be  permitted  to  sell  com-  tinfoil  with  a  maximum  tin  content 

pleted  stock  on  hand.  of  38%  is  permitted  up  to  May  1, 

Uses  of  copper  and  copper  products  after  which  the  maximum  will  be 


(other  than  bronze  leaf,  ink  and  pow- 


Any  user  in  the  printing  and 


der  as  explained  above)  by  the  print-  publishing  industry  having  on  hand 
ing  and  publishing  industry  and  re-  on  May  1,  solder  and  tinfoil  with  more 
lated  trades  are  not  deemed  decorative  than  30%  in  content  must  discontinue 
and  are  governed  by  the  general  pro-  its  use  on  that  date,  and  must  write 


vitally  important  Southern 
California  markets 

LONC  BEACH 
w  PASADENA 

. . .  most  completely,  and  effect¬ 
ively  covered  ^^advertisingly^^  by 

The  LONG  BEACH 

PRESS  TELEGRAM  A  SUN 

and  The  PASllDEMa 

STAR-NEWS  &  POST 

Represented  Nationali.v  by 
WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER 
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Must  We  Give  Up 
Color  Printing? 


★ 

★ 

★ 
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YOU  ask  me  ’'Must  we  give  up  color  printing?” 

You  tell  me  you  are  worried  because  people  who 
seem  to  know  have  told  you  that  there  will  be  limita¬ 
tions,  and  restrictions,  and  conservation  orders,  and 
preference  ratings.  They  are  right.  There  are — and 
there  may  be  more.  But  when  they  tell  you  that  there 
will  be  no  more  color  printing,  they  are  wrong.  Just 
as  wrong  as  if  they  should  tell  you  that  Spring  will  not 
come  again,  that  purple  crocuses  and  yellow  jonquils 
will  not  bloom  again,  that  there  will  be  no  more 
green  running  sea,  or  sun  tinted  clouds  in  a  blue  sky. 

There  will  be  color  printing  as  long  as  the  creative 
impulses  of  man  impel  him  to  reach  for  things  above 
his  physical  needs.  There  will  be  color  printing  as 
long  as  man  desires  to  recreate— himself  and  the 
things  about  him  that  he  loves  and  admires. 

There  will  be  color  printing  as  long  as  the  artist 
seeks  to  preserve  on  canvas  and  paper  the  beauties  of 
those  things  which  have  deep  meaning  to  him.  There 
will  be  color  printing  as  long  as  the  merchant  seeks 
to  widen  his  markets  with  better  looking  packages 
and  by  showing  his  wares  in  realistic  colors. 

You  ask  "How  can  I  do  this  without  materials?” 


I  say  you  will  have  materials — just  as  primitive  man 
had  materials  to  make  drawings  on  the  wall  of  a 
cave  with  nothing  but  mud  and  earth  and  sticks 
and  his  hands.  He  used  the  best  materials  at  hand, 
and  to  him,  the  materials  available  to  you  would 
have  seemed  heaven  sent.  Certainly  modern  man 
need  not  fear  for  the  results  he  can  achieve  when 
standing  behind  him  is  the  resourceful,  flexible 
genius  of  the  color  chemist.  He  is  creative  too. 

No,  you  will  not  have  to  give  up  color  printing. 
Nor  will  any  wise  government  ask  you  to,  as  long  as 
the  stars  and  stripes  yet  waves  its  red,  white  and  blue 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  aggressors.  Not  while  the 
tokens  of  our  strength — the  postage  stamps,  defense 
bonds  and  the  bills  in  our  pocket,  are  printed  in  color. 
Not  while  the  posters  which  call  a  courageous  people 
to  fight  for  freedom  recognize  that  color  challenges 
the  imagination  and  commands  aaion. 

No,  your  advisers  are  wrong.  They  see  a  human  need 
based  only  on  material  things  and  fail  to  recognize 
the  human  spirit  which  gives  it  life.  There  will  be 
color  printing  as  long  as  there  is  the  creative  spirit  of 
man  to  produce  it  and  the  will  of  man  to  enjoy  it. 


— from  a  Utter  written  to  a  customer  and  friend 
by  an  executive  of  International  Printing  Ink. 
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9  Gkmnett  Papers 
Increase 

Circulation  Rates 

Many  Other  Newspapers 
Raise  Prices  Around 
the  Country 

!  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  20 — ^The  Gan- 
I  nett  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  April  17,  that 
nine  of  its  19  associate  newspapers 
would  increase  daily  and  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  rates  effective  today.  The 
increase  is  one  cent  on  single  copies, 

’  om  three  to  four  cents,  and  the 
I  wv.'ekly  rate,  formerly  18  cents,  will 
1  increase  variously  from  two  to  six 
:  cents.  An  exception  in  the  weekly 
I  rise  is  the  Elmira  Advertiser.  Ite 
weekly  rate  rises  from  15  cents  at 
t  (.resent  to  20  cents. 

Papers  and  their  new  weekly  rates 
are:  Rochester  Times  Union  and 
iiester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  21 
I  Ci.  ts;  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  22  cents,* 

'  Utu.li  Press  and  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  22  cents;  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  20  cents;  Saratoga  Springs 
Saratogian,  24  cents  and  the  Ithaca 
Journal,  24  cents. 

Other  Rate  leereaMs 
Many  other  newspapers  have  in- 
j  creased  their  rates  recently.  A  partial 
!  list  follows: 

The  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News  has 
increased  its  street  sale  price  from 
i  three  to  four  cents  and  its  home  de¬ 
livery  price  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
week.  The  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal  advanced  its  home 
delivery  rate  from  18  to  20  cents 
weekly,  the  same  day,  leaving  its  street 
sale  price  at  three  cents  a  copy. 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  the 
j  Reading  Times  increased  the  price  of 
I  the  papers  from  3  to  4  cents  a  single 
copy  and  from  18  to  20  cents  a  week 
by  carrier. 

,  The  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  did 
not  jump  its  per  copy  price  of  three 
cents  but  boosted  its  weekly  carrier- 
delivered  rate  from  15  to  18  cents. 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald  April  15 
annoimced  an  increase  in  circulation 
price  effective  April  19  from  three  to 
five  cents  daily.  Delivered  six  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  will  be  20  cents 
weekly  or  85  cents  monthly,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  old  rate  of  15  and  65 
cents. 

The  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  effec¬ 
tive  April  20  will  go  to  four  cents 
.  'ngle  and  24  cents  weekly. 

'  Subscription  rates  for  the  Redwood 
'  wity  (Cal.)  Tribune  were  raised  from 
65  cents  per  month  to  75  cents  per 
month,  and  from  $7.00  per  year  to 
$7.50  per  year,  effective  April  1. 

Effective  May  1,  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  will  increase  its  mail 
subscription  rates  for  1  year  to  $9, 
6  months  $4.75,  3  months  $2.40,  2 
inonths  $1.65,  1  month  85  cents  and  1 
^eek  20  cents. 

The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter- 
l^ispatch  has  annoimced  an  increase 
circulation  rates  from  18c  to  20c 
r  week  carrier  delivered  and  from 
Ic  to  5c  per  single  copy. 

The  retail  price  of  toe  Monmouth 
IN.  J.)  Daily  Record  was  increased 
'rom  3c  to  4c  a  copy  April  13.  Weekly 
•arrier  rate  goes  horn  18c  to  28c. 
The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her- 
Id  published  by  Ralph  Beaver 
'trassburger  annoimced  April  14  an 
icrease  to  four  cents  a  copy  and  24 
ents  a  week  from  three  cents  and 
®^nts  effective  inunediately. 

^The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
•ourier  has  increased  carrier  drcu- 
ttion  rates  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
feek. 

The  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald- 
lelegrom  has  increas^  its  home- 


delivery  prices  to  20c  per  week  from 
toe  former  65c  per  month  rate,  and 
the  price  of  single  copies  from  three 
to  five  cents. 

The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  has 
raised  its  weekly  carrier  delivered  rate 
from  20  to  24  cents. 

The  three  Indianapolis  dailies,  toe 
News,  Star  and  Times,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  in  front  page  Imxes  increases 
in  home  delivery  prices,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  The  Star  went  from  15 
to  18  cents  a  week  for  toe  daily  but 
left  toe  Sunday  edition  at  10  cents. 
The  News  and  Times  went  from  12 
cents  to  15  cents  for  the  daily.  On 
Jan.  1,  the  Star  increased  its  rural 
route  mail  rate  from  $4  to  $5  a  year. 
This  was  followed  March  1  by  an  in¬ 
crease  to  18  cents  from  15  cents  in 
the  weekly  carrier  rates  outside 
Marion  county.  Charles  Payne,  Star 
cu'culation  manager,  said  loss  on  toe 
first  increase  was  less  than  two  per 
cent  and  loss  on  toe  second  was  about 
three  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Hie  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Publishing  | 
Comply  Monday  increased  its  car¬ 
rier-delivered  subscription  rates  from 
15  to  18  cents  per  week  for  both  toe 
morning  Wilkes-Barre  Record  and 
Times-Leader-News,  evening. 

■ 

Guild  Sells  Bonds 
At  "Victory  Scoop" 

A  total  of  $55,750  in  War  bonds  and 
stamps  was  sold  by  toe  Twin  Cities 
Newspaper  Guild  at  its  “Victory 
Scoop”  dinner  last  week  in  toe 
Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  More 
than  600  prominent  Twin  Cities 
business  executives,  industrialists  and 
top-ranking  political  big-wigs  opened 
up  their  pocket  books  to  help  “Hang 
toe  Axis,”  toe  dinner’s  theme.  With 
Jack  Dempsey,  former  world’s  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  champion.  Orchestra 
Leader  Gene  Krupa  and  two  starlets 
off  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s  Holly¬ 
wood  lot  standing  by  to  help  boost 
sales,  individual  purchases  hit  the 
$24,000,  $18,000  and  $5,000  marks. 
Many  sales  were  over  $100. 

In  a  benefit  auction,  for  toe  Red 
Cross  after  the  dinner,  another  $750 
was  taken  in.  Items  such  as  an  auto 
tire,  Dorothy  Lamour’s  sarong,  a 
pair  of  Joe  Louis’  boxing  gloves  auto¬ 
graphed  by  Dempsey,  original  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings  (one  a  LaGatta), 
an  ornate  slot  machine,  25-pound 
casks  of  smelts  and  toe  famous  No. 
54  football  jersey  of  Bruce  Smith, 
U.  of  M.  All-American  back  last  year, 
brought  up  to  $50  each. 

A  football  autographed  by  toe 
Minnesota  champion  Gophers  sold  for 
$75,  was  given  back  to  toe  Guild,  auc¬ 
tioned  off  again  and  brought  $100 
more. 

The  Victory  Scoop  dinner  to  benefit 
toe  U.  S.  War  bond  sale  and  the  Red 
Cross  fund  was  substituted  this  year 
for  the  annual  Gridiron  dinner  lam¬ 
pooning  public  officials. 

■ 

Monville  Libel 
Suit  Is  Dismissed 

This  is  New  York  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Dineen’s  birthday  gift  to 
Tommy  Manville  on  toe  latter’s  47to 
birthday,  April  9. 

From  the  New  York  Law  Journal: 

“Manville,  Jr.  v.  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.  and  Louis  Sobol. 
Motion  to  dismiss  complaint  is  granted, 
with  $10  costs.  The  publication  is  not 
claimed  to  be  false  and  it  does  not 
sustain  toe  innuendo  pleaded.  At 
most,  toe  article  suggests  that  the 
plaintiff  might  spend  some  of  his 
money  in  a  wiser  way  than  he  is 
doing.  Such  a  charge  might  be  justly 
made  against  most  pec^le  and  does 
not  impute  wrongdoing.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  dismissed.  Settle  order.” 
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IN  A  MARKET 
THAT  IS  PRODUCING^ 
Ht  Siniius  oPvichDPLj' 


In  and  around  and  beyond  the  focal  point  of  Scranton, 
the  mining  of  Anthracite  has  always  been  a  major  wealth- 
producing  industry.  (Although  toere  are  256  important 
concerns  in  the  city,  diversified  as  to  output  and  employ¬ 
ing  about  37,000  well-paid  workers.) 

Famous  Anthracite  is  in  high  demand — for  industry — 
for  homes,  for  business  in  general — for  the  sinews  of 
war  defense.  Scranton’s  experienced  labor  is  pocket- 
book  self-sufficient,  as  always. 

The  market  is  FIRST,  after  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  .  .  .  with  an  aggregate  trading  zone  area 
of  ovci'  3>0,0(X). 


And  it  is  a  great  market  in  its  OWN  right,  apart  from 
the  two  big  cities  named.  No  matter  where 
Scrantonians  WORK — they  BUY  at  HOME. 

.  .  .  to  reach  the  market,  you  readily  find  that  the  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  FIRST  in  Scranton  for  more  than 
a  diird  of  a  century  ...  is  the  TIMES. 

It  is  FIRST  in  the  three  vital  essentials — ^NEWS — 
(largest  local  staff  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  with 
every  essential  news  service).  First  in  Circulation  and 
FIRST  in  Advertising.  That  LAST  is  a  corking  fine  test. 


SCRANTON’S  TlRST 
PAPER  ?ov  MORE  fhdn  d 
THIRD  o? Cl  Century*^ 
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THE  1942  CONVENTIONS 

THE  TROUBLED  WORLD  in  which  we  live 

has  been  accurately  mirrored  in  the  conven 
lions  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi 
tors,  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  during;  the 
}>ast  week.  Their  deliberations,  speeches,  and 
corporate  actions  reflect  the  troubles  of  con¬ 
scientious  newspaper  owners,  executives,  ard 
employes,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  task  of 
winning  the  war  with  the  preservation  of  the 
lil)erties  for  which  we  are  fighting.  The  totali¬ 
tarian  Axis  powers  declare  that  democratic  free¬ 
dom  unfits  a  nation  for  the  right  to  live  in  the 
world  which  they  envision;  our  national  task  is 
to  prove  that  democracy  can  live  and  can  fight 
and  can  win  against  a  system  which  makes  man 
one  with  the  clods  of  the  earth. 

Amid  such  stresses,  it  must  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  many  di.sputes  over  minor  matters 
of  policy.  There  will  be  some  disagreements  over 
major  matters,  too,  for  the  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  great  things  is  all  too  short  in  a  two  or 
three  day  convention.  There  is  too  little  oppt)r- 
t  unity  for  complete  exposition  of  views,  com- 
|)lete  development  of  ideas,  and  too  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  preconceived  prejudices 
in  these  crowded  sessions. 

The  .\merican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
we  believe,  was  wisely  guided  when  it  referred  to 
a  mail  referendum  the  (|uestion  of  approving 
government  adverti.sing  in  newspapers.  That  is 
only  one  of  the  momentous  problems  that  new.s- 
paper  people  have  had  to  consider  during  the.se 
feverish  days,  and  there  is  no  question  that  all 
of  its  implications  could  not  have  been  considered 
in  the  .single  hour  allotted  to  its  discu.s.sion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  importance  of  the  whole  idea 
was  im|)erfectly  understood  when  the  member¬ 
ship  voted  to  table  a  carefully-worded  re.solution 
that  had  been  prepared  after  many  hours  of 
con.sideration  by  an  able  and  repre.sentative  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  actions  of  the  A.ssociated  Press  in  its  al- 
iiKwt  unprecedented  two-day  meeting  will  also 
bear  careful  reconsideration  by  the  membership, 
Ijecause  of  the  tremendou.sly  important  place  that 
the  .\.s.sociated  Pre.ss  holds  in  our  civilization. 
.Vmendment  of  the  by-laws,  after  a  year’s  de¬ 
liberation  by  an  extremely  competent  committee 
and  many  hours  di.scussion  in  the  annual  meeting, 
repre.sents  a  realization  by  the  memljership  that 
we  are  living  in  a  new  hour,  a  new  generation 
from  the  day  in  which  the  .set-up  of  the  .\s.so- 
eiated  Press  was  adojrted  more  than  40  years 
ago.  The  idea  of  monopoly  of  news  was  repug¬ 
nant  then  to  the  majority  of  .\merican  new.s- 
pajrer  jreople;  it  is  repugnant  torlay.  And  de.spite 
As.sistant  .Vttorney  General  Arnold’s  notions, 
fomented  by  agitation  in  the  jrropagandi.st  “lalatr” 
pre.ss,  a  monopoly  on  news  does  not  exist  today. 
The  A.s.sociated  Press  has  competition  that  did 
not  exi.st  when  it  was  organized,  and  every  news 
service  of  1942  is  infinitely  more  competent  and 
inclu.sive  than  was  the  AP  in  1900.  An  AP  mem- 
Irer.ship  then  was  indispen.sable  to  publishing  suc- 
<-ess;  torlay,  it  has  great  value  lx?cau.se  of  the 
brearlth  of  its  coverage  and  the  intelligence  with 
which  its  news  is  forwarded  to  memlrers,  but  it 
is  not,  as  in  1900,  the  sine  (|ua  non  of  new.spajK'r 
publication.  We  believe  that  the  member.shij) 
was  cognizant  of  that  changed  situation  when  the 
vote  on  the  current  applications  for  memlrer.shij) 
were  indled  on  Tue.sday. 

The  .\merican  New.spajrer  Publishers  As.socia- 
fion  has  been  on  the  ball  every  moment  for  many 
months  before  the  United  States  became  totally 


Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh! — St.  Matthew 

XVni:7. 


engaged  in  war.  The  fictitious  political  ho.stility 
of  some  parts  of  the  national  administration  to- 
wanl  newspapers  has  not  figured  in  the  least  in 
the  eooperation  extended  by  the  .\NPA  and  the 
groups  which  work  with  it  in  making  the  utmost 
new.spaper  service  available  to  the  nation.  .\ny- 
one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  AN  PA  commit¬ 
tees.  published  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  mu.st  end  with  the  deci.sion  that  the  news- 
pajicrs  of  the  country  have  lieen  guided  by  no 
•sc'lfish  motives  in  working  with  the  government  on 
news  and  eon.servation  problems. 

•Ml  in  all,  with  the  conveniions  not  ended  as 
this  eilitorial  is  written,  we  lx?lieve  that  the  pub 
lishers  and  editors  of  .\merican  newsfiaiiers  can 
l(H)k  ujxm  this  week’s  work  as  .something  to  a«l- 
mire  in  future  years.  Not  all  of  the  current 
week’s  decisions,  it  may  be.  will  mark  |X“rmanent 
IKilicy  of  the  .several  as.siK-iations,  but  all  of  them 
repre.sent  the  efforts  of  def-ent  men  and  women  to 
arrive  at  what  they  Ixdieve  is  the  truth. 

ADVERTISING'S  JOB 

THIS  HAPPENED  liefore  December  7,  1941, 
the  day  that  President  Roosevelt  declared 
will  “live  forever  in  infamy.’’  It  was  an  address 
by  Robert  Willier,  adverti.sing  manager  of  the 
VVaba.sh  Railway  Company,  liefore  the  .\dverti.s- 
ing  Clubs  of  Dayton  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  la.st 
November.  The  brief  reports  carried  at  that  time 
were  probably  lost  in  our  November  nonehalanee 
toward  the  general  war  situation,  and  we  think 
Mr.  VVillier’s  advice  is  worth  repeating  in  the 
circumstances  of  today.  He  defined  the  duties 
facing  advertising  in  war  .somewhat  like  this: 

1.  Speed  up  pnKluction  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense.  (.Vmend  that  now  to  reatl  “na¬ 
tional  victory.’’) 

2.  Safeguard  the  advance  already  maile  by 
.Vmerican  busine.ss. 

Rebuild  and  stn*ngthen  the  confidenc'e  of 
the  .American  jieople  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

t.  Pave  the  way  for  .s|H*e<ly  ei-onomic  recovery 
after  the  war  emergency. 

Tho.se  principles,  stated  liefore  the  Pearl  Harlxir 
Ixmibardment,  are  still  gcxxl  tcxlay.  They  are 
[irobably  more  vital  to  victory  now  than  they 
were  then.  The  addre.s.ses  by  Mr.  Maclx*ish  and 
Mr.  Nelson  lx*fore  this  week’s  gatherings  of  new.s- 
pa|x‘r  owners,  jmbli.shers,  and  editors  give  us 
a.ssurance  that  our  government  means  to  do  all 
in  its  |X)wcr  to  pre.serve  the  institutions  for  which 
we  are  fighting.  If  tho.se  institutions  fall,  it  will 
lx:  liecau.se  the  private  citizens — the  consumers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  publishers  and  the  mer- 
chant.s — do  not  realize,  in  the  press  of  ilaily 
event.s,  that  their  preservation  is  vital  to  the 
ix'rmanence  of  our  civilization,  .\dverti.sing  must 
not  only  lx;  jx*rniitted  to  do  its  job  of  influencing 
the  mind  of  the  public;  it  mu.“t  be  employed  with 
the  last  extent  of  vigor  by  private  indu.stry  and 
by  government.  No  other  instrument  now  avail¬ 
able  can  effectively  |x*rform  the  e.s.sential  func¬ 
tions  outlined  by  the  Waba.sh  Railway  executive. 
And  nowhere  have  we  seen  a  Ix'tter  definition  of 
objectives  for  American  citizens. 


NEWSPRINT  CONSERVATION 

POLICIES  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has  advo¬ 
cated  for  many  months  were  officially  endorsed 
this  week  by  the  Committee  on  Newsprint  Con¬ 
servation  named  by  the  .\merican  New.sjiajier 
Publishers  .\s.sociation  two  months  ago. 

We  are  entirely  conscious  of  the  function  of 
returns  in  normal  times.  They  mean  .something 
to  most  circulation  managers,  but  they  are  more 
im|x)rtant  to  the  little  people  iqxm  whom  new.s- 
pajiers  dejxmd  for  di.stribution.  Ways  have  been 
found,  and  they  will  be  applied,  to  protect  the 
distributors  against  a  drastic  application  of  a  no¬ 
returns  ixilicy,  and  the  net  result  to  all  news¬ 
papers  cannot  be  other  than  good.  Adjustments 
can  lx*  made  for  abnormal  weather,  great  news 
breaks,  and  all  the  other  elements  which  make 
for  variations  in  newspaper  circulation,  but  we 
can’t  afford  to  go  on  wasting  a  valuable  re.source 
like  newsprint  and  its  major  con.stitucnt,  cellulose, 
on  speiTilative  di.stribution. 

.Vlready  metro[x)litaii  newspa|x;rs  have  merged 
eilitions.  the  major  rea.son  for  which  was  com|)eti- 
tion.  None,  to  our  best  knowledge,  has  lost 
circulation  through  that  step.  Some  newspajiers. 
in  addition  to  cutting  out  returns,  have  rai.sed 
their  circulation  rates  to  a  basis  of  four  or  five 
cents  a  <lay.  Some  have  combined  their  deliverj' 
operations  with  papers  that  have  lx*en  deemed 
com|x;titive  in  order  to  save  irreplaceable  wear 
and  tear  on  trucks  and  tires,  and  to  .save  ga.soline 
and  oil  consumption.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say 
how  the.se  efforts  will  work  out,  but  we  commend 
them  to  every  publisher  and  circulation  manager. 
Belter  by  far  it  will  be  to  put  them  into  effect 
voluntarily  than  to  wait  the  inevitable  government 
edict  of  a  bureaucrat  who  does  not  know  new.s- 
pa|x:r  problems. 

The  committee  con.stituted  under  .\.N.P..\. 
auspices  should  continue  to  keep  all  newspaiiers 
informed  of  steps  taken  by  any  paix:r  for  the  pnr 
tection  of  national  intere.sts.  And,  of  course,  it 
dix*s  not  need  to  be  emphasized  that  the  columns 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  lie  available  to  any 
ideas  that  will  work  both  for  the  preservation  of 
new.spaper  stability  and  the  eon.servation  of  re- 
souri-es  needcfl  for  the  suecessful  pro.secution  of 
the  war. 

BATAAN  VERSUS  BATAN 

NO  WORD  is  going  to  be  written  into  the  history 
of  Worhl  War  II,  or  “The  Survival  War,”  in 
larger  letters  than  Bataan.  Since  the  jx'iiinsul* 
between  Manila  Bay  and  the  China  Sea  first  got 
into  the  war  headlines  as  the  locale  of  General 
Mac.\rthur’s  valiant  stand,  and  later  Lieut,  (ien- 
eral  Wainwright’s,  the  pre.ss  has  been  divided 
Ix-tween  .s|x*lling  it  properly,  “Bataan,”  and  im¬ 
properly.  “Batan.” 

Recently  the  trend  has  Ixh'ii  toward  Bataan 
To  .set  aright  tho.se  eelitors  who  jiersist  in  .sayinf 
Batan  we  offer  in  jiart  the  definitions  in  our  Funk 
&  Wagnall’s  New  Standard  Dictionary: 

“Bataan,  a  province  in  Luzon.” 

“Batan,  the  chief  island  of  the  Batane.si*  group; 
a  town  in  Cardiz  province,  Panay,  P.  I.” 

We  are  happy  to  see  a  majority  of  newspaper* 
now  favoring  Bataan.  In  the  rush  of  getting  t« 
pre.ss  the  fine  yxiints  differentiating  Ix'tween 
Surabaya  ami  Soerabaja,  or  as  was  the  ca.se  earliei 
in  the  war,  Helsinki  and  Helsingfors,  might  hr 
.skip|x*d.  But  now  that  the  .\merican-Filipi»‘' 
ilefen.se  of  Bataan  ranks  that  peninsula  in  our 
hi.story'  with  the  .\lamo  epi.sode.  we’il  really  lil^' 
to  .see  Batan  advocates  make  it  unanimous  by 
.saying  “Bataan.” 
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William  T.  Hughes,  veteran  circu-  — 
lation  representative  for  Springfield  r  CjT.KS  WUlllW 
Newspapers,  retired  last  week  after 
more  than  40  years’  service.  He  v  >,✓  W  111  VJ 
joined  the  Daily  News  as  a  re-  ' 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  publisher  of  the  porter  shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  PROMOTION  keyed  to  commimity 
Miami  Herald,  the  Detroit  Free  century.  needs  and  progress  and  not  designed 

Press  and  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  gob  Leg  Kidd,  business  manager  of  entirely  for^  commercial  gain  is  the 
and  four  other  the  Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier,  has 

newspaper  ex-  been  elected  chairman  of  the  adver- 

ecutives  were  tising  managers’  division  of  the  Okla- 

made  honorary  W  homa  Press  Association, 

menibers  of  the  F  Arthur  J.  Snyder,  formerly  business 

U  n  i  V  e  r  s  ity  of  i  manager  of  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Eve- 

Florida  S  i  g  m  a  1  ning  Monitor,  is  now  local  and  na- 

Delta  Chi  chap-  I  tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
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Herald  -  Jour¬ 
nal.  Of  course, 
he  points  out, 
financial  welfare 
of  the  publish¬ 
ing  medium  must 
be  considered  in 
planning  and 
carrying  out 
promotion  the 
same  as  in  other 
newspaper  oper¬ 
ations  and  fuctions.  However,  he 
rates  widespread  good  will  as  one  of 
the  top  financial  assets  a  newspaper 
WALTER  F.  MORSE,  state  editor  of  can  possess  and  figures  that  in  the 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indian-  long  run  financial  returns  on  public 
apolis  correspondent  for  Editor  &  service  promotion  will  come  in,  even 
Publisher  several  years,  this  week  1^  they  are  not  immediately  apparent, 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Accordingly,  he  has  adopted  a  pol- 
Sun.  He  had  served  as  a  reporter  and  icy — even  in  this  period  of  necessarily 
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S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr, 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Sun  and  the  South  Broward  Tattler. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher  of  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  is  expected  to  leave  momentarily 
for  Fort  Bragg  after  volunteering  for 
service  in  the  United  States  Army 
under  the  officers  training  ruling. 

Frank  Gannett  of  the  Gannett 

Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re-  _  _  _  _  _  _  ^ _  _ 

signed  as  a  member  of  the  Finger  several  years,  formerly  was  with  the  in  1925  as  an  advertising  salesman  and 
Lakes  State  Park  Commission  because  iVeio  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier -Times.  in  1928  became  business  manager, 
of  the  press  of  other  duties  ^  resigned  as  ^ews  he  went  to  the  Buf- 

James  Nance,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  n,anaging  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  (N.Y.)  Times  as  business  manager 

Hobart  (Okla.)  Dernocrat-Chxef,  has  Commercial  in  1937  to  become  ^nd  m  1936  went  to  the  Cleveland 

undergone  an  operation  for  amputa-  secretary  to  Governor  Lewis  O  Bar-  the  same  capacity.  In  1939 

tion  of  his  right  leg  following  a  motor-  returned  to  his  former  post  named  to  his  present  post, 

cycle  accident.  ^be  Commercial.  Hall  succeeds  Mr.  Wallace  is  married.  He  and 

James  T.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  B.  Morton  Havey,  who  resigned  re-  Mrs.  Wallace  and  their  daughter,  17, 
Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  has  re-  cently  to  become  public  relations  di-  reside  in  Spartanburg.  He  is  a  mem- 
signed  to  enter  the  armed  forces  of  rector  for  the  Maine  branch  of  the  ber  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  hon- 
the  United  States.  During  his  ab-  United  Brewers’  Foundation.  orary  scholastic  engineering  fraternity, 

sence  E.  F.  Gilliland,  advertising  man-  George  Cottingham,  editor  of  the  Spartanburg  Kiwanis  Club,  the 

ager,  will  serve  as  general  manager.  Houston  Chronicle,  and  chairman  of  Spartanburg  Country  Club  and  the 
William  R.  Lynett,  assistant  pub-  the  Texas  Public  Safety  Commission,  executive  committee  of  Welfare  Fed- 
lisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  eration,  Inc.,  heading-up  Spartan- 
has  joined  the  press  relations  bureau  award  banquet  of  the  Texas  Safety  burg’s  charity  and  character-building 
of  the  war  department  in  Washington.  Association  in  Dallas  April  13.  agencies.  His  hobbies  are  golf,  wood- 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  James,  said  to  Silas  Ragsdale,  managing  editor  of  and  amateur  photography. 
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Froin  a  five  weeks’  first-hand  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  pivot  war  front — 
Egypt,  India  and  China — Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  returned  this  week 
to  Washington. 

He  foresaw  long  ago,  and  said  in 
his  column,  that  spring  would  find 
Germany  and  Japan  linking  efforts 
to  scissor  apart  Africa  and  Asia. 
He  felt  the  outcome  vital  to 
America  and  that  properly  to  size 
up  for  his  readers  events  so  funda¬ 
mentally  affecting  them,  he  must 
go  to  the  danger  zone  to  do  an 
eye-witness  reporting  joh. 

Readers  and  editors  agree  that  his 
dispatches  from  Cairo,  Calcutta, 
New  Delhi,  Chunking  are,  like 
those  from  London  last  summer, 
among  ^'the  most  distinguished 
pieces  of  journalism  since  the  war 
hegan." 

Charged  with  countless  fresh  im¬ 
pressions,  possessed  of  invaluable 
new,  bed-rock  facts.  Clapper  is 
hack  on  the  job  that  made  him 
famous:  his  daily  comment  from 
Washington. 

For  samples,  please  write  to 
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d  States,  was  married  to  been  designated  honoree  for  the  third  Vincent  Callahan  has  been  named 
an  Grant,  Saturday,  April  annual  University  of  Texas  journal-  director  of  press  and  radio,  of  Defense 
Episcopal  church  of  the  ism  day.  May  6.  He  is  a  former  stu-  Staff  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
mville.  The  bride  inher-  dent  at  the  university.  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  formerly 

nville  Bee  and  Register  Joseph  B.  Phillips,  Newsweek  man-  chief  of  the  press  and  radio  sections, 

ther,  the  late  Rorer  A.  aging  editor,  has  ben  granted  leave  ff®  has  been  with  the  magazine  for 

and  upon  becoming  of  of  absence  for  duration  of  the  war  to  four  years  and  was  formerly  on  the 

>ver  their  active  man-  take  a  major’s  commission  in  the  U.  S.  staffs  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 

Army.  Elditorial  operation  passes  to  Associated  Press,  the  New  York  Times 

Hearst,  formerly  assistant  Chet  Shaw,  the  new  managing  editor.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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"Somebody  ought  to 
tip  off  the  Boss  to 
SMITTY!" 


BEALE  HOWARD  RICHARDSON  IV 
has  been  appointed  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Dallas  Journal.  He 
was  at  one  time  also  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  that  newspaper. 

Fred  Duerr,  former  advertising 
agency  executive  now  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  medal  and  citation  of 
merit  by  the  California  State  “Sal- 
yage  for  Victory  Committee”  for  coin- 
mg  an  inspiring  slogan  in  the  com- 
niittee’s  drive  to  salvage  tin  cans.  “It’s 
a  sin  to  waste  tin”  was  the  slogan. 

Russell  Ryne,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
^emont  (Neb.)  Morning  Guide  and 
f  i!^  ^^bune  as  circulation  manager 
o*  both  papers — a  newlv  created  nost 
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—the  amusing  adventures  of  the 
office  boy  who  has  his  Boss's  num¬ 
ber  and  vice  versa! 
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and  the  Chrirtian  Science  Monitor. 

William  P.  O’Donnell,  sports  editor 
of  the  Woterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  has  been  named  state  chairman 
of  the  national  sports  division  of  the 
war  savings  bond  drive. 

Jane  Pike,  formerly  proofreader, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has 
b^n  added  to  the  reportorial  staff  of 
that  paper  covering  general  assign¬ 
ments.  ^e  replaces  George  Har¬ 
graves,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Daily  News’  Northampton  office. 

Janice  Brennan,  proofreader, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  suburban  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Vniliam  Baldwin,  called  to 
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iem,  Mirfd  IHK;  The  Femnk  Ej$a$t,  tmegei  \W. 
IMw  PsMatad,  lUgiMarad  CooMoti  Copnwktad. 
Tbb  EOrrOR  a  KTBUSHER  COMPAI^  lac. 
Jaku  Wbmot  Bmwb,  Prtnina 
Jaum  Waiorr  Baowa,  Ja,  fiet-Fnsidtnt 
CaAELM  T.  Btvabt,  Trttsvnr 
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A  Newer  Area  roe  Maeph  of  NawerAreei 
Aaiave  T.  Rool  Eiittr:  RoeeeT  U.  Beowa, 
Mmatimt  EUsrr;  wALTae  E.  Scbheidbiu  Asseeiau 
Bdilw;  Sreraea  J.  Mowcoak,  RicaABD  M.  Doeie, 

Jace  Peice,  Met.  S.  L.  Paai,  LArmima. _ 

lAma  Wetoar  Beowa.  Je..  PeNukrr,-  CaAeLct  T. 
SlWABT,  CrarrW  Utmavt^aA  Adrtrtuiuf  Dirrtlor; 
JvsukM  B.  KeBaar,  Mlanettmi  ead  Rtstarck  Mtmattr: 
OaOBOB  H.  Stbatb,  CimUaiian  Maaater;  Louie  A. 
Fobtaibb,  Oatti/Ud  Manattr;  JoBa  JoBatoa, 

PUtrmtm  Maaater. _ 

Watkiaetaa,  D.  C.  Barroa,  Gbwbbal  Peese  Aeeocu* 
noa,  jAMBa  J.  Butlbb  end  Gaoece  H.  MAaaiao, 
Jb.,  1S76  Ilmaaal  Prtss  CM  Bldt-,  Tel^hooe 

VlelrBiinlitAB  1090.  _ 

CkiCAOO  Bubbau,  810  London  Gnarantt*  and  Aeci- 
dm  BnOdint.  MO  ATertk  Uitkitan  Aotnnt.  Tel.  Sute 
OMR  Gbobcb  a.  BeAaDBaeuBO,  Editor;  Habbt 

R.  Blacb,  Adotrtuint  Rtyrttmatiot. _ 

Fatifu  Ceait  Corrttfondmt:  CAapeeu.  WATeoa, 
tin  Dtrky  SirrrLBerkalejr,  Cal.,  Telephoae,  Thom* 
well  6667:  Kbb  Tatmb,  ltl6  North  Hohart  Beni. 
Lae  AeBeUa,  Telephoo^  Hempitead  6732. 

FatiEt  Coast  AdotrOitint  EsyrtttnUtm:  Dubcab  A. 
Sewn,  tiiEt  BnUdint,  Sea  Frandeee:  Tdephonc 
Saner  1M3:  aad  Wsstsm  Faci/it  Bnildtnt,  Lm  Aa- 

aele^  Telapiaiae  Proepect  6810. _ 

teadea  Q0ks:  Vbba  CaABBLae,  i/aaarrr.  “Doara 
alaaB**.  Baraet  Gate  Laae,  Arkley,  Herte.,  Eatland. 
Dhplat  AareaTiaiao  rater  effectire  Dec  1,  1037 
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y-two  liae  rate  nuker  card  at 
a  coet  nl  SSI  par  week  eerae  at  low  a  rate  oa  a  63 
tiBM  baeie  at  aay  other  tdMdale,  aamely,  S182  per 
^aM  8103  half  paw  S67  quarter  page  *  Quarter, 
ei«A  aad  eUtaaata  pacer  mutt  be  on  deSnite  eopy 

CaAtamBB  Ratbi:  90c  per  acatt  line  one  time,  7dc 

par  aiate  line  tour  timet. _ 

SnoATiOBt  Wabtbb;  60c  per  acate  liae  one  time; 
40e  par  agaM  liar  (our  timet  (count  See  wordt  to 

the  Boa). _ _ 

Sueegeiinna  Ratbc:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
Uaitad  Suttt  aad  Idaad  Poteenioot,  64  per  year; 

Canada.  84J0;  Foreign,  _ 

Clob  RATBt:  The  dab  ratat  are  applicable  to  all 
tubteriptioat  la  aay  one  eegaaiaation— whether 
paid  far  by  the  company  or  individuali.  Three 
aubteriptioot  to  ttparate  addrettet  for  one  year  each 
or  ana  tabteriptioa  for  tbrte  yaart.  610;  five  or  more 
aubrnriptfoat  la  oae  group  to  different  addreteet  for 
one  yaw  at  68.00  each  or  individual  eubecriptioat 
for  five  yeart  at  616.00;  additional  eubteriptiont  on 

the  eame  bant— namely  three  doUart  each. _ 

Member:  Advertiang  Federation  o(  America.  Na- 
tiin-'  Editorial  Aatodation.  National  Better  Buiinctt 
Bureau  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Greulatiooi  with 
an  average  audited  net  paid  **A.  B.  C**  dtculttion 
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«  1864 . 

■  1688 . 

•  1633 . 

•  1681 . 

•  1180 . 

•  1366 . 

12,861 

12,473 

18,066 

13,063 

1X776 

1X064 

11J06 

1X807 

6,816 

1X488 

11,120 

11,417 

11,684 

Mrs.  Edyth  Thomas  Wallace,  home 
counselor  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been 
chosen  as  “associates  mother”  by  vote 
of  the  American  Mothers’  Committee. 

Aubrey  McAlister,  news  editor  of 
the  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Oklahoma 
City  bureau  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press.  His  place  at  Anadarko  has  been 
taken  by  Wallace  Kidd,  former  news 
editor. 

William  Adair,  member  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
editorial  staffs  for  12  years,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Union,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  J.  Savage,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  join  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Los  Angeles. 

Harold  Lyle,  veteran  head  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  resigned  April  11  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  art  department  of  Mc- 
Cormick-Armstrong  of  Wichita.  He 
has  been  replaced  by  Carle  Charles 
W.  Hamm,  free  lancer. 

Arden  Skidmore,  director  of  ath¬ 
letic  publicity  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Morgantown,  for  the  past 
three  years  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Jim  Walsh  has  resigned  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  news  department,  to 
join  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  news 
staff. 

Charles  R.  Topp,  former  copyreader 
on  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  recently  managing  editor  of 
the  Welfare  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
been  appointed  statehouse  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Robert  L.  Nicholas,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register,  has  joined  the  metropolitan 
section  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Marvin  McAlister,  also  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  State  Register, 
is  now  in  charge  of  public  relations 
for  the  OPA  in  the  Kansas  City  office. 
Sam  Stoew,  former  State  Register 
statehouse  reporter,  is  assistant  to 
McAlister  in  ^nsas  City. 

John  MacAleny,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
inspector  in  the  Studebaker  plant  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Arch  L.  Bowen, 
former  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  has  resumed 
his  editorial  duties  with  the  State 
Journal.  John  Rourke,  son  of  Post¬ 
master  West  M.  Rourke,  Springfield, 
has  been  appointed  police  reporter  on 
the  State  Register. 

Karl  Kohrs,  formerly  with  the 
Peoria  (HI.)  Star  and  more  recently 
with  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register  as  a  reporter,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
J  oumal-  Transcript. 

John  Roderick  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Portland,  Me.,  since 
1937,  has  accepted  transfer  to  the  New 
England  desk  of  the  AP  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Cliff  Sandahl,  regional  reporter  in 
Washington  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  lowa-Nebraska  area,  and  Mrs. 
Sandahl  announced  the  birth  of  a 
d.iughter  April  13. 

Kenneth  Dolley,  formerly  with  the 
Kennebec  Journal  in  Augusta,  Me., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald. 

B.  B.  Powell,  E.  J.  Gerrity  and 
J.  Harold  Brislin,  all  cotmected  with 
Scranton  newspapers,  have  been 
named  to  help  direct  the  morale¬ 
building  program  being  sponsored  by 
the  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  civilian 
defense  committee. 

R.  P.  Brooks,  Jr.,  April  13  joined 


the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  to  start  a  new  oil  department 
for  that  publication.  Formerly  he  was 
oil  editor  for  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  two  years  and  oil  editor  for 
tile  Shreveport  Journal  for  seven 
years. 

Arthur  Naftalin,  former  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  political 
science  department,  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul. 

Forrest  Jenstad,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  copy  reader,  and  John  K. 
Sherman,  music  critic  of  the  same 
paper,  became  fathers  of  boys  on  the 
same  day  recently.  For  the  Jenstads, 
it  was  their  first  child;  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sherman,  the  third. 

Fendell  Yerxa,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Min¬ 
nesota. 

With  The  Colors 

LUTHER  L.  HILL,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Iowa  Broadcasting 
Co^  a  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
subsidiary,  has  received  a  major’s 
commission  in  the  army  air  force  and 
has  been  called  to  active  duty.  He  is 
to  report  April  29  at  the  air  corp 
training  center  at  Miami,  Fla. 

W,  P.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune 
reporter  and  former  Sarasota  (Bla.) 
Herald-Tribune  sports  editor,  has  re¬ 
ported  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  for 
induction  into  the  army. 

Sam  Womack,  former  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  reporter,  is  now  in 
training  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia, 
Fla.,  as  an  aviation  cadet  in  the  army 
air  corps. 

Jack  Matthews,  former  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  sports  editor,  who  was 
inducted  into  the  army  recently,  has 
been  stationed  at  Camp  Wheeler, 
Macon,  Ga.,  in  an  infantry  division. 

William  E.  Connors,  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  business  office, 
has  joined  the  United  States  Army  air 
corps  as  a  cadet. 

Frederick  W.  Dudley,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  and  Citizen-Leader  staff, 
has  entered  the  army. 

Stanton  P.  Nickerson,  director  of 
the  news  bureau  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  since  1933  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  England  District, 
American  College  Publicity  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1938  and  1939,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
arid  sent  to  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  for 
training. 

Arthur  Fetridge,  Dedham,  Mass., 
city  editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
was  honor  guest  at  a  cocktail  party 
at  the  Hotel  Statier,  Boston,  April  14, 
to  mark  his  departure  for  active  ser¬ 
vice  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
aviation  corps. 

Wallace  Mitchell,  United  Press  busi¬ 
ness  representative  stationed  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  has  resigned  to  join  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant,  junior  grade,  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  at  the  naval  air  base, 
Wold-Chamberlain  Field,  Minneapolis. 

Bill  Hulbert,  former  member  of  the 
circulation  stsdf  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been 
assigned  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
sigrial  corps  at  an  N.  J.  army  post. 

Jack  Pepper,  former  reporter  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Marine  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Staff  at  San  Diego. 

Colonel  H.  Nelson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  field  artillery  training  group 
at  Camp  Roberts. 


Logan  Land,  former  copyreader  on 
the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal, 
has  b^n  called  to  service  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  armored  corps  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky. 

William  W.  Downey,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  for  the  past  three 
years  secretary  to  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  Hugh  W.  Cross  of  Illinois,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  ju¬ 
nior  grade,  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station. 

Kendall  Olds,  former  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps  and  is  serving  in  the 
public  relations  department  at  Cha- 
nute  Field,  Rantoiti,  Ill. 

Frank  M.  Dooling,  former  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps. 

Manning  Williams  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  news  staff  has  joined  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  is  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station. 

Pete  Ivey,  columnist  for  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  been  inducted  into  the  army 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Clark  H.  Ralston,  Federal  building 
reporter  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  enlisted  April  17  in  the 
naval  reserve  and  was  sent  to  San 
Diego  for  training. 

Lieut.  Murray  K  Wyche,  former 
member  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  editorial  staff,  has  been  named 
public  relations  officer  at  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.  C. 

Vinny  Carbone,  former  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Courier- Journal  sports  writ¬ 
er,  has  been  inducted  into  the  army 
and  is  training  at  Camp  Croft,  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C. 

Tommy  Wiley,  imtil  recently  sports 
writer,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  enlisted  as  an  aviation 
cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

John  Hedge,  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  entered  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  army 
air  corps  at  New  Orleans. 

Jack  Armour,  formerly  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  has  been  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Armour  served  in  the  ranks  and 
earned  a  sergeant’s  rating  before  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  for 
officers’  training. 

Joe  Beemiller  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
was  inducted  into  the  army  April  14 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Paul  H.  King,  former  United  Press 
reporter  and  bureau  manager  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Washington,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago  and  more  recently  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Arkansas  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Little  Rock,  has  reported  at 
Camp  Robinson  for  enlistment. 

Richard  K.  Doan  of  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Associated  Press  bureau  h^ 
departed  for  enlisted  service  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Benjamin  Lowenberg,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  sports  writer, 
has  joined  the  U  .S.  Army. 

Russell  A.  Lynch,  for  12  years  an 
engraver  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  His  son, 
Richard,  is  in  the  Marine  Aviation 
Corps. 

Kenneth  R.  Fober,  Albany  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  of  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  begins  active 
duty  April  ^  as  a  U.  S.  Navy 
enlistee. 

W.  Francis  Sheehey,  head  of  the 
Northampton  office  of  the  Springfield 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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For  a  long  time  we  searehed  for  a  word  to  express  the  main  element  of 
newspaper  worth — a  word  better  than  ‘intangible”,  “goodwill”,  “circu¬ 
lation  value”  or  any  other  hackneyed  accounting  term  or  legal  phrase. 
We  didn’t  find  it. 

So  we  coined  our  own  word — “extangible”. 


To  us,  this  means  the  values  out  side  the  plant,  independent  of  land,  building, 
equipment,  furnishings  and  other  merely  physical  tools  for  manufacturing  the 
paper. 

It  means  the  hold  a  daily  paper  has  on  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  achieved  at  great  cost  and  effort. 

It  means  the  hold  the  newspaper  has  on  advertisers,  gained  by  its  good  work  in 
creating  and  maintaining  distribution  of  merchandise  and  goodwill  value  for 
the  merchants. 

It  means  the  public  gratitude  created  by  services  in  furthering  the  best  civic  in¬ 
terests — ^and  blocking,  by  publicity,  evil  and  undesirable  activities. 

It  means  the  value  of  a  well  coordinated,  loyal  organization,  selected  and  trained 
at  large  expense  and  effort— editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and  mechanical 
experts — ^men,  women  and  boys.  This  includes  exclusive  news  and  feature  ser¬ 
vices  under  contract. 

It  means  the  place  won  in  the  community  life  by  the  individual  staff  members 
through  countless  courtesies  in  their  daily  work. 

It  means  the  untiring,  conscientious,  constructive  leadership  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive — “The  Boss”. 

Finally,  it  means  the  community’s  own  character,  its  people,  its  location,  its 
attractiveness  for  residence  and  business — its  market  potentials. 

All  these  factors,  when  added,  constitute  a  newspaper’s  “extangible”,  its  main 
treasure  to  be  jealously  guarded  as  its  very  justification  for  existence. 


It  is  our  responsibility  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper, 
whether  we  represent  the  Buyer  or  the  SeUer,  properly  to  evaluate  this 
“extangible”.  To  the  Buyer,  this  element  of  value  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance;  to  the  Seller  it  is  a  basic  necessity. 


Allen  Kander  &  Co. 

Newspaper  Properties 
52  Vanderbilt  Are.  *  Mturajr  Hill  6-6096 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
TRIBUNE-SUN 


^rmo^XT  K  T  o  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and  Free- 

PERSONAXm  man  until  his  recent  induction  into 

continued  from  page  66  ^^e  army,  to  Miss  Betty  M.  Clark  of 
—  Potsdam,  at  Church  of  the  Advent, 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  Episcopal,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  14. 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  Mrs.  Carolyn  Theiling  Patteson  of 
flying  cadet  and  has  reported  to  Max-  the  advertising  department  of  the 
well  Field,  Ala.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  to  Dr. 

Elmmett  Donaghue,  sports  rej)oi"ter,  George  H.  Reid  of  Charleston  at 
Spnngfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  April  11. 
been  inducted  into  the  army.  Ensign  Robert  J.  Johanson,  Third 

Deverton  Carpenter,  member  of  the  Naval  District,  former  Rochester 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  repor-  Times-Union  reporter  and  later  Asso- 
tcrial  staff,  has  joined  the  armed  ciated  Press  staff  member  in  Buffalo, 
forces  of  the  United  States.  to  Miss  Margaret  W.  Foley  of  Malone, 

Howard  Hammersley,  who  has  been  N.  Y. 
for  the  last  three  years  conducting  James  Cobb  Burke,  until  recently 
"The  Camera  Corner”  in  the  Roanoke  a  member  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
(Va.)  Times,  has  entered  the  U.  S.  graph  news  staff,  and  formerly  con- 
air  forces’  photography  school  in  Den-  nected  with  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
ver,  Colo.  Dispatch  staff,  to  Miss  Josephine  Grif- 

Capt.  Henry  Barsantee,  supervisor  6^1  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  March  1  in 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  news  Columbia.  Mr.  Burke  has  resigned 
bureau  since  1936,  has  been  called  to  his  newspaper  work  to  join  the  for- 
active  service  and  assigned  to  an  offi-  eign  information  service,  (Mce  of  the 
cers’  training  school  at  Miami,  Fla.  Coordinator  of  Information,  Wash- 
John  J.  Scanlon,  labor  and  Indus-  ^  S'  •  »  j  *  j  i 

trial  reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 

Daily  News,  has  been  inducted  into 

the  armv  Ralph  A.  Nyborg,  flight  instructor  at 

„  ,  ,  the  Jacksonville  naval  air  base.  The 

W  K  Wyant  Jr.,  former  mem^r  ^  daughter  of  H.  H.  Hudson, 

of  the  Atlanta  Journal  copy  desk,  has  publisher  of  the  Titusville  (Fla.) 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  cap-  Star-Advocate 

tain  and  is  now  commanding  a  battery  Connor  of  San  Francisco 

with  the  179th  Field  Artillery.  Ensign  Kenneth  Leake,  formerly 

John  Riley,  Jr.,  Boston  Record  re-  with  United  Press  in  San  Francisco 
porter,  who  conducted  the  “Inquiring  and  the  son  of  Paul  R.  Leake,  pub- 
Reporter”  column  has  been  inducted,  lisher.  Woodland  (Cal.)  Democrat. 
He’s  now  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.  ■ 

Edward  McGonagle,  Boston  Record  NEW  CHINESE  SERVICE 
copy  boy  has  passed  his  army  flying  Chinese  News  Service,  Inc.,  has 
corps  exams  and  is  waiting  to  report  been  established  in  this  country  to 
to  air  school.  furnish  news  and  background  material 

Dick  MonUgue,  of  the  Salisbury  Free  China,  b^  on  short  wave 
(N.  C.)  Post  news  staff,  left  recentiy  bi  oadcasts  f rom  Chimgkmg.  Head- 
to  report  for  active  duty  as  second  quarters  of  Chinese  News  ^rvice  is 
lieutenant  at  Camp  Lee.  Va.  J?  Rockefeller  Center  New  York  Dr. 

^  V  C.  L.  Hsia,  representative  of  the  Min- 

Warren  -Hiompson,  DaUas  (Tex.)  Information  in  China,  is  in 

Ttmes-Herald  reporter,  has  enlisted  charge  of  the  service.  Henry  S.  Evans, 
in  the  Navy,  and  Jess  Hassell,  also  a  ^ho  has  spent  16  years  in  the  Orient 
Times-Herald  reporter,  has  joined  the  ^  newspaperman,  and  in  recent 
A^'uiy.  years  has  been  analysizing  U.  S. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  recently  a  re-  public  opinion  on  the  Far  Elastem 
porter  with  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Eve-  situation,  is  in  charge  of  the  midwest 
ning  Journal,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Ma-  bureau  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
rines  at  Quantico,  Va.,  attending  radio  Malcolm  Rosholt,  veteran  Far  East- 
school.  em  correspondent  for  the  London 

Earl  Mazo,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-  Australian  newspapers  and  the 

Piedmont  reporter  and  native  of  War-  United  Pres^  is  in  charge  of  the  San 
saw,  Poland,  has  been  inducted  into  Francisco  office.  ^ 

,  BUYS  JOURNAL  ASSETS 

William  E.  Flanagan,  assistant  fore-  m_  a  i  ,  ••  a  l  . 

man  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve-  ^pnl  1-  A  substan- 

ning  Gazette  mailing  room,  recently  uv  ®  mechanical  assets 

was  given  a  farewell  party  by  his  as-  West  Publ^ers,  Jnc.,  used  in  the 
sociates  on  the  eve  of  his  going  into  ^Pfration  of  the  Da  las  (Tex.)  Jour- 


going 

the  Army. 

Major  E.  J.  Shellman,  editor  of  the 
Oconto  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald  for  the 
last  13  years,  has  left  for  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  for  active  army  service. 

Richard  C.  Morgan,  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
reporter  for  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times,  was  inducted  into  the  U.  S. 
Army  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  recently 
as  a  volunteer. 

Herb  Bechtold,  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader, 
has  enlisted  in  the  army  and  was 
assigned  to  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 


nal  which  suspended  March  26,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  Tom  C.  dkioch,  president  of  j 
the  Times-Herald,  announced. 


ALBERT  F.  WARDEN,  sports  editor, 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 
to  Miss  Melba  L.  Jacobsen,  of  Ogden, 
at  Reno,  Nev.,  April  10. 

First  Lieut.  David  Lathan  Mims, 
former  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
reporter,  to  Second  Lieut.  Shirley 
Stovall,  nurse,  station  hospital,  Fort 
Jackson,  S.  C.,  at  Fort  Jackson  March 
29. 

Sanford  D.  Dewey,  news  editor. 


165.000 
More  People 
in  BALTIMORE 

ACCORDING  TO  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  Baltimore  has  had  a 
greater  percentage  (19.2  since 
1940)  gain  in  population  than 
any  other  major  U.  S.  city. 
The  additional  165,000  people 
in  Baltimore  city  only  is  more 
than  the  total  1940  population 
of  any  of  these  well-known  lo¬ 
calities:  New  Haven,  Tampa, 
South  Bend,  Des  Moines,  Wi¬ 
chita,  Grand  Rapids,  Duluth, 
Tulsa  or  Spokane. 

Whether  you  are  selling  ideas, 
or  services  or  merchandise, 
you  can  reach  Baltimoreans — 
old  and  new— most  effectively 
and  economically  through 

THE  SUNPAPERS 


THE  FLAMING  PENI 

Drami  for  Kdito*  &  Hi'ai.isiiER  by  Hriici-  KhssHI,  Los  Amielcs  Tii 
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Wage-Hour  Cases 
Reviewed  By 
ANPA  Committee 

Report  Sees  Dallas  News 
Cose  Issues  oi  Great 
Importance  to  Newspapers 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Conunittee 
on  the  Wage-Hour  J  aw,  submitted 
to  the  ANPA  this  week  by  Chairman 
W.  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  re¬ 
viewed  litigation  during  the  past  year 
between  newspapers  and  the  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator. 

In  the  Dallas  News  case,  now  await¬ 
ing  final  disposition  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  after  argu¬ 
ment,  determination  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  will  “be  of  great  importance 
to  newspapers  and  may  serve  to  make 
unnecessary  the  legislation  which  is 
now  pending  before  Congress,”  the 
committee  said.  The  issue  involves 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
employer  may  agree  with  an  employe 
upon  a  stipulated  hourly  rate  of  pay, 
with  time  and  one-half  for  all  over¬ 
time  worked,  and  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  salary.  The  lower  courts 
decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
Dallas  News. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

The  brevity  of  thU  report  U  not  an  Indi¬ 
cation  that  the  importance  of  the  effect  of 
the  Wate-Hour  law  on  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishint'  business  has  diminished,  but  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  Federal  Laws  and  pink 
labor  bulletins  since  the  last  Convention  have 
kept  the  membership  informed  of  every  de¬ 
velopment  affectiny  newspapers. 

A  completely  new  activity  has  to  do  with 
the  Job  Classification  Survey  reyardinr  the 
details  of  which  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  haviny  this  matter  in 
charye  will  report. 

Waye-Hoor  Lltiyation 

Soley  to  clarify  the  position  of  newspapers, 
and  to  secure  a  determination  by  the  courts 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  dally  newspaper 


publishlny  business  can  constitutionally  be  1 
forced  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  ( 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  ANPA  au-  i 
thorized  its  counsel  to  participate  in  seven  i 
cases  in  which  newspapers  were  involved  i 
with  the  Waye  and  Hour  Administration. 
Only  one  of  these  oases  reached  the  Su-  t 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  of  the  i 
Lowell  (Hass.)  Sun.  ! 

The  Lowell  Snn  Case  ' 

Publishers  have  been  kept  informed  of  all 
developments  in  this  case  since  its  inception, 
includiny  the  final  decision  handed  down  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  March  S. 
1942. 

The  case  involved  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  newspaper  must  comply  with  de¬ 
mands  of  inspectors  of  the  Waye  and  Hour 
Division  to  turn  over  all  books,  records  and 
papers,  whether  or  not  there  had  been  com¬ 
plaints  to  justify  such  demands  by  the  Waye- 
Hour  Division.  The  Lowell  Sun  refused  to 
comply,  and  also  refused  to  comply  with  a 
subpoena  which  was  null  and  void  on  its 
face,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  actually 
unsiyned.  The  case  was  dismissed  by  the 
District  Court  without  prejudice  to  the  briny- 
iny  of  a  new  action  based  upon  a  new  sub¬ 
poena.  A  second  subpoena  was  issued,  siyned 
by  the  Actiny  Reyional  Director  at  Boston. 

On  an  order  to  show  cause,  another  judye 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Actiny  Reyional  Direc¬ 
tor.  whereupon  the  Lowell  Sun  api>ealed  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit  which  ruled  that  the 
Administrator  was  without  authority  to  dele¬ 
gate  his  subpoena  issuiny  power,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  pass  upon  any  of  the  other  issues 
involved. 

Upon  appeal  by  the  Administrator  the 
case  was  reviewed  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  brief  filed  with  the  court 
by  counsel  for  the  Lowell  Sun  asked  the 
court  to  review  all  of  the  points  at  issue, 
includiny  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Administrator  of  the  Waye  and  Hour  Division 
has  authority  to  delegate  his  power  to  issue 
subpoenas  duces  tecum;  whether  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  authority  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  District  Court  for  an  order 
directiny  compliance  with  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  or  whether  such  action  must  be  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Attorney  Qeneral;  whether  in 
such  proceedings  the  respondent  is  barred 
from  making  the  defense  that  it  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Act;  whether  the  Administrator, 
in  the  absence  of  complaint  or  charye  of  vio¬ 
lation  has  the  power  to  make  general  investi¬ 
gations  of  all  private  businesses  and  in  ef¬ 
fect  conduct  fishing  expeditions;  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  press;  whether,  if  Congress  has 
such  power,  it  has  the  power  arbitrarily  to 
classify  the  press  on  the  basis  of  volume  of 
circulation,  area  of  distribution  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  issue  so  as  to  exempt  thousands  of 
newspapers  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
while  subjecting  others  engaged  in  the  same 


business  to  the  burdens  of  the  Act;  whether  X.  IUTmSI  TXTswaes 

Congress  intended  the  act  to  apply  to  news-  Ot  XTLUU  W  lllo 

paper's  business,  and  if  so,  whether  Con-  sn  .  <  j  •!  |  w  ,■ 

gress  had  the  power  to  confer  jurisdiction  i^tCDr  S  IslOOl  XXCtlOIl 
upon  the  Administrator.  _  a  -i  on  im.  m 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  lORONTO,  April  M —  Ine  Toronto 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Star’s  $100,000  damage  suit  for  libel 
dismissing  the  action  against  the  Lowell  r"-  — .u 

Sun,  but  did  not  review  the  other  issues.  against  ^  Prmting  Co.,  pub- 
Charleston,  8.  C.,  and  Bellevue,  Ohio,  Cases  lishers  of  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail, 

.  ,  ,  Dismis^  ^as  dismissed  by  an  Ontario  High 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  i,.„.  a__:i  _ ;*i. 

Court  in  the  Lowell  Sun  case  which  was  pre-  Court  ]Ury  April  16  With  COSts  against 
ceded  by  another  decision  handed  down  on  the  the  Star. 

same  day  ‘*>e  caM  of  Cud^y  Packing  fjjg  action  involved  an  editorial  in 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Louisiana  denying  the  •»»  i.  o 

right  of  the  Administrator  to  delegate  hie  tue  Vjlooe  &  Mail  on  March  8,  1941, 

subpoena-issuing  powers  generally,  Judye  which  discussed  the  Star  imder  the 
Timmerman  in  the  United  States  District  headinc  “From  the  Journalistic  Out 
Court  lor  the  Eastern  District  of  South  Caro-  "  „  r  rom  Uie  Journalistic  UUt- 

lina  dismissed  the  action  brought  by  the  Ad-  ter.  it  was  brought  out  that  the 

ministrator  against  the  Evening  Post  Pub-  previous  day  the  Star  ran  an  editorial 
“I.  cT&ng“po?L™  ^hich  mentioned  the  Globe  &  Mail 

Likewise,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  under  the  heading,  “Rumor  Fac- 
of  Appeals  lor  the  Sixth  Circuit  ordered  the  tories.”  The  defendant’s  counsel  de¬ 
dismissal  of  the  action  brought  by  the  Ad-  _i _ .u  x  u  j  •»»  -i  j- 

ministrator  against  the  Bellevue  (Ohio)  Ga-  dared  that  the  Globe  and  Mail  edl- 

zette.  Previously,  the  Easton  Express  and  torial  was  “a  prompt  answer  to  a  dirty 

the  Morning  Free  Press,  published  at  Easton,  charge  ” 

Pennsylvania  had  won  actions  in  the  District  "  t  ta-  -ii  i  j 

Court  of  Pennsylvania  brought  by  the  Admin-  Justice  Keiller  McKay  ruled 

istrator  to  compel  them  to  comply  with  de-  April  14  that  the  Globe  &  Mail  edi- 

mands  in  a  subpoena  issued  by  an  attorney  „.ui:„u-j  « _ _  — _ j 

in  the  Regional  Office  at  Philadelphia  under  tonal^  published  on  a  privileged 
a  purported  redelegation  of  authority  from  his  occasion.  He  reserved  ruling  on  the 
Regional  Di^^tor.^^^^^  questmn  of  malice  until  after  the 

A  case  of  importance  to  publishers  al-  verdict  of  the  ]Ury. 
though  not  one  in  which  the  ANPA  inter-  ■ 

vened  is  that  of  the  Dallas  News.  The  case 

just  argued  before  the  United  States  Su-  ot£K  r.T ■  r.C.'l' I fllM 

preme  Court  is  now  awaiting  final  disposition  ail 

by  that  body.  riight  or  more  Alabama  newspaper 


veneu  is  inai  oi  me  xiaiias  ixews.  rne  case  it  i  ■  vw  i  ■.  mil  j-x.x.t 

just  argued  before  the  United  States  Su-  ot£K  r.T ■  r.C.'l' I fllM 

preme  Court  is  now  awaiting  final  disposition  ail 

by  that  body.  riight  or  more  Alabama  newspaper 

The  issue  involves  the  question  as  to  editors  are  in  the  ra(»  for  the  Alabama 

pay,  with  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime  of  the  Wetumpha  Herald  and  past 
worke^and  with  a  guarimteed  minimum  sal-  president  of  the  Alabama  Press  Asso- 
ary.  The  lower  courts  decided  the  case  in  I-.a-  •  ,  .  _  i  ..  x  .l 

favor  of  the  Dallas  News,  and  the  Wage  and  Cffltion,  IS  seeking  reelection  to  the 
Hour  Administrator  petitioned  the  United  state  senate  smd  M.  N.  Dodson,  pub- 
States  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of  the  liekoT  nf 

decision  handed  down  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  a™ 

Court  of  Appeals.  Memorandum  was  filed  Cullen  Morgan,  publisher  of  the  Hale 
by  atto™ys  for  the  Dallas  News  urnng  that  County  News,  are  also  out  for  the 
the  petition  of  the  Wage-Hour  Administrator  .  mu  i  •  i  a-  x  xl 

be  granted.  senate.  Those  seeking  election  to  the 

Determination  of  the  issues  involved  in  lower  house  include  Bruce  Shelton, 
this  case  will  be  of  great  importance  to  news-  ar.......  r"  n 

papers  and  may  serve  to  make  unnecessary  Publisher,  Tl^caloosa  News,  C.^  D. 
the  legislation  which  is  now  pending  before  Norman,  publisher.  Union  Springs 
Congress  in  *orm  of  the  Sheppard  ^d  Herald;  Marcy  B.  Darnell,  editor, 
Patton  bille,  both  of  which  incorporate  the  ««  tr  ij  a  a*  t  u  1 

method  of  computation  of  pay  used  by  the  rloteitce  neralcL^  ivustin  Jonnson  Of 
Pallas  News  into  legislative  form.  the  Piedmont  Journal;  Joe  Jones  of 

Baymrn/i.'^tt7m^*““™Gray  the  Corington  News,  and  Hamner 
H,  w.  stodfThiii  Cobbs  of  the  Greensboro  Walkman, 
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AFTER  WE  WIN  THE  WAR 

SPECIFY 

Cline-Westinghouse 

MOTOR  and  CONTROL 
REELS,  TENSIONS  and  PASTERS 

for 

Newspaper  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 

also 

Auxiliary  Equipment 
used  in  the  best  engineered  plants 

Now  we  are  busy  with  war  work,  but  we  are 
taking  care  of  our  customers'  requirements. 

• 

THE  CLINE  SYSTEM  INCLUDES 

Unit  Press  Drive  and  Control  Cline  Reels  and  Automatic  Electric  Tension 

Double  Motor  Drive  and  Control  Cline  High  Speed  Pasters 

Magazine  Type  Single  Motor  Control  Paper  Roll  Conveyors 

Rotogravure  and  Color  Press  Control  Plate  Conveyors  and  Droppers 

Stereotype  Motor  Equipment  Typesetting  Machine  Drives 

Tell  Us  Your  Problems  — Our  Engineers  Have  the  Experience  and  Facilities  to  Serve. 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLINE  .  WESTINGHOUSE 
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QUOTES 


From  Hundreds  of  Letters  and  Press  Reviews 


“A  MAJOR  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  science  of 
newspaper  advertising  that  should  prove  to  the 
advantage  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Because  if  it  helps  in  sounder  testing  of  newspaper 
copy,  it  helps  the  cause  of  advertising  and  thus 
helps  increase  the  total  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  which  all  papers  may  share.  The  study  should 
receive  wide  and  serious  consideration." 


Editor  &  Publisher 
New  York 


“The  publisher  of  this  study  is  to  be  congratulated, 
and  with  his  permission  I  am  going  to  show  it  to 
publishers  who  call  upon  me,  suggesting  they  co¬ 
operate  in  keeping  information  of  this  type  in  the 
bands  of  advertising  buyers." 


J.  J.  Hartigan,  Vice  Pres. 
Compbell-Ewold  Company 
Detroit 


“Arc  you  in  a  position  to  sell  as  many  as  200 
copies?  We  consider  it  the  ‘Last  Word,'  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  day  on  test  marketing." 


Chester  C.  Moreland 

The  Chester  C.  Moreland  Co., 

Cincinnati 


“So  valuable  that  I  would  like  to  furnish  a  copy  to 
each  of  our  national  offices.  Your  organization  has 
made  a  real  contribution  in  preparing  and  publish¬ 
ing  this  work." 

Lewis  B.  Hill,  Mgr.  Gen.  Adv., 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 


“This  book  is  now  being  used  by  two  of  my  clients. 
I  think  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  test 
market  tool  that  has  ever  been  produced." 


Frank  Fehiman 
Advertising  Counsel 
New  York 


“An  excellent  study.  We  can  use  it  to  advantage. 
It  is  full  of  good  useful  information." 


James  L.  O'Brien 
Harold  Cabot  &  Company 
Boston 


“It  translates  advertising  and  media  executives' 
definitions  of  test  market  requirements  into  meas¬ 
urable  factors  by  geographical  areas." 


Printers'  Ink 
New  York 


“This  presentation  is  a  very  sensible  thing  .  .  . 
quite  a  contribution  to  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
testing  the  possibilities  of  the  media  in  relation  to 
the  advertising." 

L.  Everling 

Carter-Thomson  Company 
Philadelphia 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVEI S 


The  Impartio'or 

P  li! 

The  Provic  ici 


“I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  your  new  study. 
This  should  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  Media 
work  and  in  the  consideration  and  preparation  of 
newspaper  plans." 


J.  O.  Bauer,  Mgr.  Media  Dept., 
Lord  A  Thomas 
New  York 


“I  shall  use  this  book  as  teaching  material  this 
summer  and  next  fall  in  my  course  on  Psychology 
of  Advertising.  I  have  three  things  in  mind,  and 
hope  and  believe  your  study  will  do  those  jobs 
better  than  in  the  past :  (1)  to  show  how  advertising 
and  sales  executives  are  able,  when  and  if  they 
will,  to  select  the  best  possible  location  for  a  test 
campaign ;  (2)  to  give  students  some  acquaintance 
with  methods  of  stating  data  in  statistical  form; 
(3)  to  illustrate  an  excellent  promotional  use  of 
basic  data.  A  slide-film  on  split-run  technique  will 
go  with  page  18  of  your  study.  From  my  point  of 
view  this  is  an  outstandingly  valuable  and  well- 
presented  help  in  achieving  effective  advertising 
with  the  least  waste  motion  and  expense.” 


“Fresh,  interesting  approach,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  condensed  information.  The  book  has  aroused 
wide-spread  interest  among  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  and  brought  many  letters  and 
telephone  calls  for  reprints  of  the  original  survey." 


C.  N.  Alleiv  Dept.  Psychology 
Dartmouth  College 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


Sales  Management 
New  York 


“I  like  it  and  know  it  will  be  of  value  in  our  work 
here.  Thank  you  for  this  co-operation." 


repkesentativ 


F.  W.  Hatch,  Vice  Pres., 
B.  B.  D.  &  O. 

Boston 
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“My  congratulations  to  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  on  ‘Sixty  Test  Markets'  —  an  outstanding 
job,  informative  and  useful  in  many  ways.’’ 


al  this 
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Ttising 


hology 


"One  of  the  most  adequate  presentations  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  review.  It  seems  to  have  a 
far-reaching  secondary  effect  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  newspaper  field.  The  old  adage 
'familiarity  breeds  contempt’  is  known  to  all  of  us 
and  I  have  long  felt  that  the  familiarity  we  have 
all  had  from  childhood  with  the  daily  newspaper 
has.  to  a  certain  extent,  blinded  us  to  its  vital 
significance  in  our  everyday  lives.  In  presenting 
your  study  to  the  students  I  could  see  it  developing 
in  them  an  awareness  of  the  importance  that  news¬ 
papers  have  played,  and  are  playing,  in  their  day 
by  day  existence  While  ‘Sixty  Test  Markets’  does 
not  attempt  to  bring  this  Tact  to  the  front,  yet  its 
very  excellence  of  presentation,  and  its  depth  of 
analysis  tends  to  make  one  aware  of  the  above 
mentioned  significant  factors.  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  having  brought  this  material  to  my  attention 
and  am  certain  that  the  students  are,  through  me, 
additionally  grateful  to  you  for  having  thus  enlarged 
their  horizon.’’ 

John  R.  Hartman.  Director 

nice  School  of  Advertising  and 
journalism.  Poor  Richard  Club 

Philadelphia 


“I  consider  this  study  to  be  very  excellent  and  one 
which  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  us  in  the  future 
whenever  the  need  arises  to  choose  and  pick 
amongst  a  number  of  available  cities  for  testing 
or  other  work  of  this  nature." 

John  Waite,  Research  Mgr., 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York 

“Tackles  the  largely  uncharted  question  of  how 
to  choose  a  test  city." 

Tide 

NewY  ork 

“I  expect  to  get  a  great  deal  of  use  from  the  book. 
Compliment  and  thank  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  for  me." 


G.  F.  Stanton,  Mgr.  Media  Dept., 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 

Chicago 

“An  example  of  a  splendid  service  rendered  by  a 
newspaper  to  advertisers.  We  know  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  use  this  study  many  times  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  going  to  make  our  job  a  lot  easier. 
My  compliments  —  and  keep  up  the  good  work.” 

W.  O'Donnell 
B.  B.  D.  &  O. 

New  York 


“Thanks  very  much.  ‘Sixty  Test  Markets’  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  pertinent  promotions  we 
have  ever  received  and  you  can  be  sure  it  will  be 
regularly  used.” 

H.  Ross  Potter,  Vice  Pres., 

James  G.  Lamb  Company 
Philadelphia 

“An  excellent  job.  It  adds  a  plus  value  of  data  to 
these  test  markets  which  makes  for  better  evalu¬ 
ation  and  comparison." 

J.  J.  Martin,  Research  Dir., 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald 
Chicago 

“An  job,  primarily  because  it  renders  a 

genuine  service  by  presenting  a  dependable,  fac¬ 
tual  study  of  markets.” 

Henry  M.  McClaskey,  Adv.  Dir., 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


“Not  only  helpful  in  selecting  a  market  for  test 
purposes,  but  we  are  particularly  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  information  it  contains  of  a  general, 
informative  nature.” 


Joseph 

Kenyon 


Vessey,  Sec’y., 
(enyon  A  Eckhardt,  Inc., 


New  York 


Praniicttce  jr0ttrnal-BuUetitt 


;ESENTATI'»S:  W.rd-Griffith  Co..  Inc. 

R.  J.  Bidwcll  Co. 


•  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  and  Atlanta 
San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


George  H.  Schiesser 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Company,  Inc., 

New  York 

“This  study  prepared  by  the  Providence  Bulletin 
certainly  entitles  them  to  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  advertising  fraternity.  If  your  supply  will  permit 
I  would  like  an  extra  copy  as  its  reference  value 
entitles  it  to  a  permanent  addition  in  our  records." 

H.  R.  Bayle,  Dir.  Media  A  Markets 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  A  Dorrance 
!  Detroit 

“A  real  constructive  and  unselfish  job  of  selling 
American  newspapers.” 

J.  R.  York 

Sales  Development  Mgr., 

Tulsa  World-Tribune 

“One  of  the  finest  promotion  pieces  prepared  this 
year." 

Walter  Gibson,  Space  Buyer 
The  Caples  Company 
Chicago 

“An  excellent  job.  The  salient  yardsticks  which 
you  employed  to  determine  what  constitutes  good 
test  markets  should  leave  little  doubt  in  advertising 
and  sales  executives’  minds  that  Providence  is  a 
‘Utopia’  for  testing.  Thanks  for  sending  us  the 
copy .  ’ ' 

Douglas  Day,  Dir.  Research 
Buchanan  A  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York 

“The  study  should  be  of  tremendous  help  to  sales 
executives  and  advertising  agencies  as  it  presents 
most  compactly  necessary  data  on  market  poten¬ 
tials  and  should  result  in  increased  business  not 
only  for  your  own  good  paper  but  for  others  of  us 
as  well.  You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon 
compiling  such  an  outstanding  presentation." 

J.  Breeze,  Mgr.  Gen.  Adv., 

The  Indianapolis  News 

“Standardizes  virtually  all  available  test  market 
data  and  establishes  what  promises  to  become  the 
one,  authoritative  accepted  formula-of-the-future 
for  test  market  evaluation.” 

From  a  hade-paper  advertisement 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 

“A  real  contribution  to  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies.” 

H.  G.  Selby,  Space  Buyer 
Maxon,  Inc., 

Dehoit 

“An  important  contribution  to  the  Science  of 
Marketing.” 

Jack  M.  Willem,  President 
American  Marketing  Association 
Chicago  Chapter 

“Of  considerable  value  to  advertising  agents  who 
are  trying  to  do  the  best  possible  job  in  promoting 
fully  their  clients’  interests." 

William  J.  Breen,  Jr. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Company 
Boston 

“We  consider  the  book  so  valuable  we’re  request¬ 
ing  extra  copies  for  several  of  our  clients.  ’ 

Roy  M.  Kirtland,  Vice  Pres., 
Mcjunkin  Advertising  Co., 

Chicago 
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Only  103  Schools 
Meet  Standards 


Of  Journalism 


Other  Colleges  Unqualified 
Because  of  Untrained  Facul¬ 
ties,  Lack  of  Facilities 


A  survey  conducted  by  Dean  Ken- 
jieth  Olson  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  of  Northwestern  Univers¬ 
ity  showed  that  while  542  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  are  offer¬ 
ing  work  in  journalism,  only  103  are 
qualified  by  reason  of  having  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  trained  faculties  and 
adequate  facilities  to  offer  professional 
training  in  journalism,  according  to  the 
report  on  Schools  of  Journalism,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  convention  this  week 
by  Jerome  D.  Bamum,  chairman. 

The  report  said  representatives  of 
the  National  Council  on  Professional 
Education  for  Journalism  April  18 
recommended  that  the  subject  for  the 
1942  - 1943  Monograph  Competition, 
ooen  to  students  in  schools  or  colleges 
of  journalism,  be  “The  Advancements 
of  the  American  Newspaper  in  Public 
Service  During  War.” 

The  price  for  this  competition  will 
be  $500  and  the  ANPA’s  Gold  Medal, 
accordine  to  the  NCPEJ  recommenda¬ 
tion.  and  that  one  person  be  named 
as  judge  instead  of  a  board  of  three 
persons  as  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Barnum’s  complete  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

R<»nrf«>ntativps  of  the  National  ronnoil  on 
Profposional  Kdtioation  for  .Toumalism  at  a 
mpptinsr  at  New  York  City.  Saturday.  April 
IS.  rppommendPd  that  the  subject  for  the 
1942-1R43  Monograph  Competition,  open  to 
-tuilents  in  schools  or  collpees  of  journalism. 
l>  •  "The  Advanoements  of  the  American 
N«  wspaper  in  Public  Service  Tiurinir  War.” 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  mono- 
^r.aph  he  limited  to  2.. *>00  words  and  the 
award  to  be  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .\ssociation  Gold  Medal  and  a  cash 
award  of  S-SOO. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  one  person 
tw  named  as  judsre  instead  of  ,a  board  of  three 
tM  rsons  as  in  the  past  year. 

tVith  these  exceptions,  the  rtiles  croverninir 
the  competition  as  issue<l  by  the  National 
Council  on  Professional  Kducation  for  .Tour- 
nalism  for  the  1941-1942  contest,  shall  pre- 


rail. 


Herald  Leader,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal, 
"Kodicott  (N.  T.)  Daily  Bulletin,  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Sigmal,  Times-Becorder  A  Times-Sia- 
nal,  London  (Canada)  Free  Preia. 

Dropped  for  NonsFajment  of  Dues 

I’ittston  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette,  Knoxville 
iTenn.)  Journal. 

Suspension 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger. 

Consolidations 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Citizen  Leader  with  Lowell 
Sun,  Jamestown  (N.  T.)  Journal  with  James¬ 
town  Post,  Pouxhkeepsie  (N.  T.)  Hudson 
Valley  Sunday  Courier  with  Pouyhkpcpsie 
New  Yorker  &  Eagle  News,  OU  City  (Pa.) 
Blizzard  with  Oil  City  Derrick. 


HOLD  ON— HERE’S  SOMETHING  PRETTY 

Viau‘11  for  Kditos  &•  Publishee  by  Hugh  M.  Hutton,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


N.  Y.  Joumal-Axnerican 
Special  Auto  Section 

Although  new  car  production  is  out 
for  the  duration,  there  is  still  room 
for  some  enterprising  selling  in  the 
automotive  field.  The  New  York 
Journal- American  proved  this  point 
with  a  special,  11-page  “motorists' 
service  handbook,”  complete  with  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  was  distributed  in 
the  paper’s  April  18th  edition. 

Printed  in  tabloid  size,  the  special 
edition  carried  full  page  ads  from 
Chevrolet,  Dodge,  and  Shell  Oil  Co. 
and  smaller  copy  from  Packard,  Esso. 
Buick,  Oldsmobile,  Pontiac,  Ford,  the 
Simoniz  Co.  All  ads  emphasize  the 
service  theme,  emphasizing  how  can 
can  be  conserved  for  the  duration. 

The  editorial  content  also  gives 
hints  on  proper  car  care,  how  to  save 
tires  and  gasoline,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  tire  ruling.  The  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  David 
H.  Preston  of  R(xiney  Boone. 


ANP A  Membership 
Unchanged  Since 
Last  Convention 


Survey  of  rallegett 

Oiif  of  thf  first  aols  of  the  National  Coun- 
ei;  on  Professional  Edueation  for  Joumal- 
i-m  sinee  its  organization  three  years  am 
w.iv  to  make  a  surve.v  of  the  offerings  in 
Miurnalism  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
III  the  United  States.  \  summary  of  the 
-nrve.v  was  presented  to  the  ANPA  Con- 
^enlion  last  year  and  published  in  the  Con- 
veiition  proceedings. 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  Pounoil  on  Saturday. 
April  18.  at  New  York.  Dean  Kenneth  Olson 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  of  North¬ 
western  University,  who  had  conducted  the 
-urvey.  reported  that  its  results  showed  that 
while  .'>42  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
I'nited  States  are  offering  work  in  journalism, 
only  10.3  are  qualified  by  reason  of  having 
i  xp>-rienced  newspaper  trained  faculties  and 
■ideiiuale  facilities  to  offer  professional  train¬ 
ing  in  iournalism.  lOver  200  taught  by 
TS'ople  without  any  newsp.ipf'r  experience.) 

The  4."i9  other  institutions  can  i>crhaps 
•  s-st  contribute  to  rilucation  for  journalism 
b.v  providing  the  liberal  arts  background 
which  they  are  <|tia1ifiid  to  give,  aiid  perhaps 
-ome  introtluetory  work  in  joiirturism.  leav¬ 
ing  the  professional  eduealioti  to  those 
schools  which  are  (iiialirieil  to  provide  this 
cducalion. 

l*ri--JoiiriiHlisin  I'rngriini 

M.any  of  these  smaller  institutions,  as  a 
result  of  the  ronneirs  first  survey  n-isirt. 
have  rfxiuested  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
might  serve  b.v  providing  pre-journalism  on 
non-professional  iirograms  similar  to  the  iire- 
legal  and  pre-mi-dical  iirogratns  which  tiow 
maintain  in  other  fields  of  professional  edii- 
• -at  ion 

A  committee  of  the  .American  Association 
of  T<-achers  of  Journalism,  retiresenting 
both  sni.all  and  large  institutions,  after  a  year 
of  study.  h:is  developed  a  tentative  pro- 
giam.  emphasizing  a  liberal  background  with 
a  strong  grounding  in  English,  political 
science,  economics,  history  and  related  fields, 
but  limiting  the  courses  in  journalism  to  such 
as  these  smaller  institutions  may  1>e  qualified 
to  give — such  as  courses  studying  the  lufic- 
tion  and  services  of  the  press  history  of 
journalism  and  non-professional  cours,.'H  in 
journalistic  writing. 

The  National  Council  on  Profcssion.al  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  approved  this  report 
and  voted  to  have  it  printetl  .and  distributetl 
to  the  presidents  of  all  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  which  partieipateil  in  the  Council's 
oiigin.al  survey. 

JEROME  P  IIARNT'M 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
number  of  members  in  the  ANPA 
since  the  last  (xinvention,  the  report 
on  membership,  submitted  to  the 
convention  this  week,  pointed  out.  The 
association’s  membership  remains  at 
462,  who  represent  568  newspapers. 
However,  since  the  last  convention, 
17  news  members  were  elected,  but 
10  members  resigned,  two  members 
were  dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues,  one  member  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  and  four  members  consolidated 
with  another  member. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

There  wore  402  membcru  representing  .5tl8 
newspapers  of  the  ANPA  at  the  lime  of  the 
convention  in  April,  1941.  Sinci-  then  IT 
new  members  were  elected,  10  membera  re¬ 
signed.  two  members  weni  dropped  for  non¬ 
payment  of  dues  one  member  susi>cndod  pub¬ 
lication  and  four  members  consolidatixl  with 
another  member,  making  the  total  member¬ 
ship  as  of  this  date  402  representing  .508 
newspaiiers. 

Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record  &  South¬ 
west  American.  Alametla  (Cal.)  Times-Star. 
Pasarlena  (Cal.)  Star  News  &  Post.  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun.  Topeka  (Kans. l  Slate  Journal. 
Hy.aiinis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times. 


Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal.  Allx-rt  Lea 
(Minn.)  Evening  Tribune,  Laconia  iN.  H.) 
Evening  Citizen,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register- 
Star-News,  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News.  Canons- 
hurg  (Pa.)  Daily  Notes.  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  El  Paso  (l^xas)  Herald-Post, 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News.  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagic-Stur,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Daily  Ni-ws.  Uanbur.\ 
(Conn.)  News-Times,  Norwalk  (Ckinn.)  Hour. 
Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan.  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Sun,  Menominee  (Mich.) 


"BLACKOUT"  EDITION 

The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  printed 
its  front  page  on  reverse  plate  April 
16,  the  same  day  that  the  city  had 
its  first  blackout  test.  The  paper  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  the  “nation’s  first  black¬ 
out  edition”  in  a  streamer  across  the 
top  of  the  page.  All  other  pages  in 
thf  paper  were  printed  as  usual. 


TELEMATS 


are  the 
Worlds 
Fastest 
Matted 
Newspictures 


Smith  Davis  &  Co. 


ANNOUNCES 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A 


Branch  Office 


IN 


KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 

214  DV/IGHT  BUILDING 
R,  C,  HARVEY.  MANAGER 


Smith  Davis  &  Co. 


Newspaper  Financing 


1647  UNION  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


r 


WHAT  HAVE  THEY  GOT 
That  Your  City  Hasn’t  Got? 


^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  Memphis,  Term. 

*  Omaha,  Neb. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

*  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

*  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


These  cities,  through  well-rounded  traffic  safety  programs, 
won  first  awards  in  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Contest  for  their  re¬ 
spective  population  groups.  While  motor  vehicle  fatalities  in  most 
cities  were  on  the  rise,  they  reduced  traffic  deaths  last  year  all  the  way 
from  13  per  cent  in  Pittsburgh  and  56  per  cent  in  Memphis  to  100  per 
cent  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  Aberdeen. 

If  your  city  had  done  as  well,  several  of  your  citizens,  now  dead, 
would  be  alive.  If  the  entire  nation  had  done  as  well,  last  year’s  traffic 
toll  would  have  been  smaller  by  many  thousands. 

These  cities  haven’t  a  thing  that  your  city  doesn’t  have  except, 
perhaps,  a  determination  that  needless  slaughter  on  the  streets  and 
highways  must  stop. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  street  and  highway  safety  by 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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Mechanical  Department 
Scope  Changed  by  War 

ANPA  Office  Has  Spent  Major  Part  of  Its  Efforts 
Studying  Multitudinous  Reports  on  Supplies 
From  Government  War  Boards 


NORMAL  activities  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  have  been 
handicapped  and  curtailed  as  a  result 
of  the  war  and  the  multitude  of  gov¬ 
ernment  orders  affecting  distribution 
and  use  of  newspaper  supplies,  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  department, 
reported  this  week.  The  major  part 
of  the  department’s  efforts  has  been 
devoted  to  study  of  the  government 
orders  and  issuing  weekly  B  bulletins 
in  collaboration  with  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  to  keep  up  with  the  fast 
pace  set  by  the  war  rulings. 

The  complete  report  follows: 

The  war.  which  has  afleolisl  so  man.v  of 
our  normal  activities,  has  reaeheji  into  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  DepartnHMit  and  has  defi¬ 
nitely  ehanired  the  8<'ope  of  its  opt'r.ations. 
Sims-  mid-Aueiist  of  last  year,  the  major 
part  of  the  Department's  <‘fIorls  has  bi-en 
devote<l  to  the  study  of  the  multitude  of 
oniers  emanating  from  Washinpton  and  af- 
fectine-  the  distribution  and  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  supplies.  The  items  i-oiK-erniiip  these 
orders  which  h.ave  apm-ared  in  the  weekly 
B  Bulletins  have  resulted  from  this  study. 
This  has  been  done  in  collaboration  with  the 
Committee  on  Supplies.  The  volume  of  this 
work  rapidly  assumed  such  proportions  that 
it  fx-came  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
f-om-  with  it  without  assistance.  The  normal 
activities  of  the  Department  have  Ix-en  handi- 
eapp<-<l  and  curtailed  as  a  result  of  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

Fifteenth  Mechanical  Conference 

The  Fifteenth  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer- 
emv  was  held  in  Buffalo  last  year,  in  early 


■’(10  such  ck-viivs  have  Ix-en  des<'ribed  in  llii- 
Mechanical  Bulletins. 

Two  Surveys 

The  Eiirhth  Survey  of  T.vpe  Pace  Si7.es 
and  Paiier  Koll  Widths  was  reported  in 
Meeh.  Bull.  No.  266.  and  the  Fifth  Survey 
of  News  Types  was  reported  in  Mi-ch.  Bull. 
No.  268.  The  survey  of  news  tyi>es  covers 
the  name  of  the  face,  point  sir.e  of  face,  and 
point  si7.e  of  sluir.  This  information  is  ob¬ 
tainable  onl.v  in  the  .\NP.A  Mechanical  Bulle¬ 
tins. 

Newsprint  Waste 

The  uuarterly  newsprint  waste  reports  have 
Ix-en  and  will  be  continued.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  and  the  elimination  of 
avoidable  waste  are  now  more  important  than 
ever,  if  possible.  There  is  no  apparent  slack- 
eniiuf  of  interest  in  the  subject.  The  num 
tx-r  of  members  reporting  reeularly  is  not 
ilecreasinr  and  letters  of  inquiry  concernine 
some  s|X‘Cifie  features  are  still  beinK  re¬ 
ceived. 

Inquiries 

SiKH-ilie  inquiries  from  nn-mlx-r  olli<-es  an- 
viven  the  same  careful  attention  as  ever. 
Publishers  ari-  airain  reniindeil  that  this  ser- 
viee  is  available  and  are  urpetl  to  make 
i-n-ater  use  of  it. 

Respeetfully  submitteii. 

W.  E.  WINES.  Manager. 


British  Encourage 
Regular  Delivery 
Of  Newspapers 

No  Restrictions  on 


PEGGEDl 

Drawn  for  Kditok  &  Pl'blisiiks  by  John  /’. 
Maloney,  Los  Angeles  Herald  A’  lixfress. 


newspaper  delivery  service  was  main¬ 
tained  with  only  a  few  disruptions, 
mainly  in  those  sections  where  blazing 
fires  made  it  physically  impossible  for 
the  trucks  to  get  through  the  streets. 

It  is  a  fixed  policy  of  British  official¬ 
dom  that  any  prolonged  “blackout”  of 
news  is  bad  for  public  morale.  So 
much  is  this  a  part  of  government 
policy  that  special  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  meet  any  drastic  situa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  created  by  an  actual 
invasion  of  the  British  Isles. 

If  under  such  circumstances,  normal 
distribution  of  newspapers  becomes 
impossible,  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  newspaper  organizations  them- 


public  to  read,  until  normal  circula¬ 
tion  can  be  resumed. 

In  London,  all  the  newspaper  truck 
drivers  are  required  to  carry  steel 
helmets  and  gas  masks  as  they  make 
their  rounds.  Fire  extinguishers  are 
standard  equipment  now  on  all  sudi 
vehicles. 

For  driving  in  the  blackout  at  ni^t, 
special  regulations  have  been  put  into 
effect  governing  the  use  of  head  and 
tail  lights  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
affording  any  guidance  to  enemy 
bombers. 

The  normal  white  light  bulbs  are 
used  in  both  front  and  rear.  Head¬ 
lights  are  hooded  by  a  projecting  mask 
that  shields  the  light  from  reflecting 
upwards  and  the  headlight  lenses 
themselves  are  masked  so  as  to  emit 
only  a  pin-point  of  light  through  a 
narrow  aperture.  The  light  of  each 
headlight  is  carefully  regulated  so  as 
not  to  exceed  2V4  foot-candles  (meas¬ 
urement  unit  of  illumination)  at  a 
distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  lamps. 

Similarly  the  red  tail  lights  are 
treated  to  create  an  aperture  of  only 
one  inch  in  diameter  so  that  they 
would  be  visible  at  30  yards,  but  com¬ 
pletely  invisible  at  300  yards.  This  is 
accomplished  by  black  paint  or  strips 
of  tape. 

■ 

STONEHOUSE  NAMED 

Kenneth  Stonehouse  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  correspondent  for  North 
America  for  Reuters  of  London  Ltd., 
with  offices  in  the  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  Frank  Oliver, 
formerly  chief  correspondent  for 
North  America,  is  now  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  London  Times. 


Jurif.  as  usual.  One  innovation  was  that 
the  sessions  were  eomlucted  in  the  “forum" 
st.vle.  The  reading  of  paix-rs  and  the  presen - 
t.ation  of  fortn.al  addresses  was  virtually 
Wiminated.  and  diseussion  from  the  floor  was 
-■orrespondin^ly  stimulatetl.  This  proirrani 
arranaement  reeeiveil  so  many  commendations 
that  it  has  been  de-tided  to  conduct  the  forth¬ 
coming  Conference  on  the  same  ireneral  plan. 

Another  innovation  was  that  .an  evenine 
was  set  aside  for  a  discussion  of  addressing 
and  mailroom  equipment.  The  decision  to 
hold  such  a  session  w<as  not  made  until  the 
opinions  of  publishers  and  their  circulation 
managers  had  been  obtainetl.  So  much  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  dis<-ussion  that 
it  has  been  tlecided  to  hold  another  such  ses¬ 
sion  this  year.  The  reixart  of  the  mailroom 
session  appeared  in  Mech.  Bulletin  No.  268. 

Another  feature  which  excited  xreat  in¬ 
terest  w.a8  a  discussion  of  croccry  ad  com¬ 
position.  Copy  and  layout  for  a  typical 
XTocery  ad.  and  also  an  elaborate  question¬ 
naire.  had  been  sent  out  in  .advance.  Eiphty- 
thiax-  offices  set  the  ad  ainl  subtnitled  proofs 
and  answers  to  the  questionnaires,  and  also 
returned  the  original  f-opy  showinir  the 
mark-up.  -All  this  material  was  displayed, 
thus  xivinx  delezates  a  chanci-  to  study  it  at 
their  convenience. 

The  supply  situation,  which  was  then  he- 
'.'inninz  to  become  really  acute,  came  in  for 
ample  discussion. 

Sixteenth  Mechanical  Conference 

The  1942  Mechanical  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Drake  Hotel.  Chicazo.  Monday. 
Tuesilay  and  Wednesday.  June  8.  9  and  10. 
The  forum  style  of  conductinz  the  sessions 
will  he  continued  this  year.  an<l  a  session  on 
addressinz  and  mailroom  equipment  will  he 
irx-luded.  This  is  scheduled  for  Monday 
cveninz.  There  will  be  no  simultaneous  ses¬ 
sions.  as  was  also  the  case  last  .vear. 

The  Monday  morninz  session  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  zeneral  discussion  of  supplies  and 
the  numerous  restrictive  orders  jx'rtaininz 
to  them.  'This  will  include,  of  course,  econ¬ 
omies.  conservation,  substitutes,  and  all  such 
relaP'd  items.  We  hotx-  to  have  .an  address 
by  an  important  memlx-r  of  the  staff  of  the 
Printinz  ond  Publishinz  Branch  of  the  War 
Protluction  Board.  In  addition,  this  subject 
as  it  affects  the  individual  mechanic.al  de¬ 
partments  will  he  discusstxl  further  at  the 
.appropriate  sessions. 

For  the  flrst  time  since  1911.2.  there  will  be 
no  commercial  exhibits.  This  decision  was 
reached  after  a  poll  of  the  customary  ex¬ 
hibitors  had  been  made,  the  returns  from 
which  showed  that  the  ovcrwhclminz  major¬ 
ity  felt  that  exhibits  should  he  omitted. 

Dross  Reports 

Durinz  the  last  year  scver.al  reports  on 
stereotype  metal  dross  were  issmsl.  Renort 
blanks  were  mailed  monthly  to  member  offices 
for  a  pt^riod  of  six  months.  Each  monthly 
report  form  carried  blanks  for  the  ins<Ttion 
of  fizures  and.  in  addition,  a  short  question¬ 
naire.  The  questions  wi  re  <-hanzed  monthly. 
■n>c  published  reports  were  .a-  complete  as  it 
was  pos.sible  to  make  them. 

Gailzct  Bnllctin 

The  third  report  on  “zadzets  "  aiux-.arcd  as 
Mech.  Bull.  No.  26.5.  This  carrie*!  destrip- 
tions  of  40  useful  contrivances,  most  of 
them  illustrated.  All  of  these  orizinated  in 
tdants  of  members  and  were  contributetl  by 
their  me<-hanical  staffs.  .Ml  told,  well  over 


Gasoline  or  Tires 

For  News  Trucks  , ' 

By  LARRY  MEIER 

Infernafional  News  Service  Staff  ! 

Correspondent 

London,  April  20 — Blackouts  and  air  | 
raids  notwithstanding,  the  news  must  | 
get  through  to  the  public! 

That  is  an  integral  part  of  wartime  ' 
morale  policy  in  England  and  the 
British  government  has  done  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  facilitate  and  , 
encourage  the  regular  delivery  of  ; 
daily  newspapers  to  the  public  day  i 
and  night,  without  interruption.  j 

At  night  during  the  blackout,  or 
during  air  raid  alarms,  when  virtu-  I 
ally  all  other  vehicles  except  official 
cars  are  off  the  streets  or  immobilized, 
London’s  newspaper  trucks  continue 
on  their  mission  of  getting  the  news 
to  the  people. 

There  are  no  gasoline  or  tire  limita¬ 
tions  on  such  vehicles  as  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  part  and  parcel  of  the  public 
services.  Even  during  the  worst  of 
the  aerial  blitz  attacks  on  London, 
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selves  news  dispatches  will  be  posted  Reuters  has  a  staff  of  six  correspon- 
on  local  police  bulletin  boards  for  the  dents  in  Washington. 


Confidentially— it's  the  super¬ 
smooth  casting  surface  of  Bur¬ 
gess  Chrome  Mats  that  pro¬ 
duces  that  remarkably  smooth 
printing  surface  on  the  plate. 
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CHECKLIST 

OF  PRINCIPAL 
MORRILL 

JOB-PRimHIG 

IKKS 

JOB  AND  BOND  BLACKS 

Superior  "average  grade" 
inks  engineered  for  troub¬ 
le-free  performance. 

HALF  TONE  BLACKS 

Soft  or  medium  body, 
scratch -resisting  or  non- 

scratch  resisting _ toned 

...special  inks  for  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  folding,  collating, 
stitching,  etc. 

PBOCESS  COLOBS 

The  same  dependable  qual- 
ity  which  distinguishes 
all  Morrill  Inks.  Noted  for 
ability  to  trap  well. 

GLOSS  CABTON  INKS 

Wide  range  for  various 
stocks.  Sunfast.  Scuff-proof 
and  finger-proof  when 
specified. 

GLOSS  LABEL  INKS 

An  ink  for  every  suitable 
stock  and  virtually  every 
production  requirement. 

COTTON  BAG  AND 
BUBLAP  INKS 

Sunfast  colors.  Washable 
and  unwashable. 

COBBUGATED 
FIBEBBOARD  INKS 

Crisp,  brilliant  sunfast 
colors,  free-flowing. 
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MORRILL^WSERVICE 


NOBBILL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  COLOR 
INKS 

Unsurpassed  in  fresh,  vi¬ 
vid  colors,  rich,  full-toned 
solids,  quick  setting. 


MORRILL  NEWSPAPER 
4-COLOB  PROCESS  INKS 

The  STANDARD  ink  colors 
for  4-color  newspaper 
printing. 


Free-flowing,  fast-setting. 
Trouble-free  under  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature  and 
atmosphere.  Created  for 
smooth  coverage,  sharp 
type  edges,  sparkling 
halftones. 


MORRILL  CYLINDER 
AND  FLAT  BED  NEWS 
INKS 

Special  inks  for  slower 
speed  presses.  Used  by  a 
majority  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


MOBRILL  NEWS  BLACK 
INKS  FOR  HIGH  SPEED 
PRESSES 
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nm  Lii  OF  m  mi! 

^I^UR  biggest  ink  problem  today  is  one  of 
uninterrupted  quality  SUPPLY. 

Your  dependable  source  of  supply 
is  Morrill's  leadership  in  ink  tonnage 
— Morrill's  many  plants  and  warehouses — 
Morrill's  100-year  background  of  ink  plan¬ 
ning  and  providing. 

While  emphasizing  adequate  SUPPLY, 
Morrill  rigidly  adheres  to  its  famed  stand¬ 
ards  of  ink  performance. 

Morrill  continues  to  deliver  the  goods  — 
and  to  keep  the  goods  reliable. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

DIVISION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

too  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BRANCHES 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 
CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  FT.  WORTH 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
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Women  Photographers 
Invading  News  Field 


By  JACK  PRICE 

WE  JUST  retximed  from  a  short  tour 
of  the  South  where  we  visited  the 
photographers  in  Atlanta,  Memphis, 
and  Little  Rock.  We  wanted  to  stop 
off  at  many  more  cities  but  time  was 
too  ^rt.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  where  we  dis¬ 
covered  another  feminine  lens-lassie. 

The  young  lady  is  Carolyn  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  who  only  less  than  two  years 
ago  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  where  she  majored  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  She  started  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  a  cub  reporter  but  her  am¬ 
bition  to  take  pictures  led  her  to  be¬ 
come  a  close  friend  of  the  photo  staff. 
She  was  an  apt  pupil  and  in  short  time 
was  out  on  her  own  taking  pictures 
to  illustrate  her  feature  stories.  In 
the  course  of  her  day’s  work  she  also 
covers  general  news  assignments  and 
does  aU  her  own  processing.  The 
little  lady  swings  a  3V4x4y4  Speed 
Graphic  with  the  ease  of  a  veteran. 
Spe^  flash  synchronization  has  no 
mystery  for  her  as  she  has  been  fully 
tutored  by  her  male  colleagues. 

Ploat  for  New  Qaartars 

Plans  had  been  in  progr^  for  a 
new  Constitution  building  which  would 
have  meant  a  new  photo  depaitoient 
but  it  must  all  be  set  for  awhile  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war.  We  missed  Ken 
Rogers,  the  head  cameraman,  but  his 
able  assistant  Bill  Wilson  showed  us 
about. 

The  plant  is  quite  large  but  is  spread 
about  so  that  its  size  is  not  noticed. 
Hiere  are  three  rooms  that  may  be 
called  combination  units.  Elach  of 
these  is  made  up  of  a  developing  and 
a  printing  room  but  although  they  may 
be  separated  they  constitute  one  unit. 
All  the  developing  rooms  have  the 
regulation  size  sinks  of  wood  and 
standard  form  of  lifting.  The  devel¬ 
oping  and  fixing  tanks  are  set  into 
larger  tanks  that  permit  the  solutions 
to  be  cooled  by  a  constant  flow  of 
running  tap  water. 

Two  of  the  printing  rooms  are  fitted 
with  5x7  auto  focuser  enlargers  but 
the  third  room  has  an  old  fashioned 
horizontal  outfit,  to  which  is  con¬ 
nected  a  Coopter-Hewitt  lamp.  There 
is  another  combination  room  that  is 
utilized  for  stores,  chemical  mixing, 
and  miscellaneous  things.  The  main 
room  is  quite  large  and  is  used  for 
finishing  and  as  a  reception  office. 

In  addition  to  Rogers,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  about  17  years.  Miss 
McKenzie  and  Bill  Wilson,  there  are 
two  more  veterans,  H.  J.  Slaughter 
and  Bill  Mason.  The  photographers 
own  their  cameras  and  equipment  but 
the  paper  pays  for  repairs  or  replace¬ 
ments.  Because  of  the  tire  situation, 
the  men  do  not  use  their  own  cars 
but  rely  upon  taxis  and  buses  for 
transportation.  Each  man  processes 
his  own  work  and  covers  on  an  average 
of  three  assignments  per  day. 

Just  before  leaving.  Bill  Wilson 
shouted,  “Sorry  our  plant  is  not  m 
modem  as  you  expect^  but  blame  it 
on  the  war.”  We  understood  how  he 
felt  about  it. 

Jearaal  Float 

As  our  time  was  growing  short  we 
rushed  over  to  the  Atlanta  Journal,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  Constitution 
where  we  met  Ralph  Jones  and  his 
crew  of  cameramen.  They  included 
Victor  Barron,  Tracy  O’Neal,  S.  T. 
Jones  (no  relation  to  Ralph) ,  and  Dan 
Lane  the  inventive  genius  of  the  staff. 
Guy  Hayes,  a  yoimger  member  of  the 
staff  had  recently  joined  the  Navy  as 
photographer  3rd  class. 


built  in  January,  1939,  just  after  the 
paper  had  come  under  new  manage¬ 
ment  It  was  designed  by  Jones  and 
Myron  K  Scott  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News.  Although  the  space 
allotted  for  the  plant  was  not  very 
large  the  men  did  an  excellent  job  in 
getting  so  much  into  it.  There  are 
three  dark  rooms  fitted  for  two  men 
in  each.  A  stainless  steel  sink  has 
been  installed  into  each  room.  This 
sink  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
for  washing  negatives  and  the  other 
for  cooling  the  developer  and  hypo 
solution  boxes.  There  is  a  locker  for 
each  man  to  house  his  equipment  and 
a  working  table  in  every  dark  room. 
The  balance  of  the  fittings  are  stand¬ 
ard.  Sliding  doors  were  installed  to 
conserve  space. 

At  the  end  of  a  small  hall  where  all 
the  dark  rooms  open  into  it,  there  is  a 
comer  for  chemical  mixing  and  prep¬ 
arations.  A  special  type  hyx>o  bin, 
similar  to  a  meal  bin,  was  built  into 
the  wall  and  is  very  handy.  The 
other  end  of  the  hall  leads  into  the 
printing  room  through  a  light  trap. 
This  room  is  about  10  x  12  feet  in  size 
but  very  compact.  It  contains  two 
enlargers,  one  a  5x7  auto  focuser  and 
the  other  for  miniature  films.  ITiere 
is  also  a  large  stainless  steel  tank  with 
a  separate  compartment  having  a  cool¬ 
ing  coil  in  it  for  the  developer.  This 
coil  is  also  used  to  cool  the  water  for 
the  tank.  A  wall  type  electric  dryer 
for  prints  is  hung  near  the  washing 
tank  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  run 
is  a  special  dryer  for  negatives. 

Wall  Trap  Deer 

The  feature  of  this  room  is  the  wall 
trap  door  built  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  large  pieces  to  be  re¬ 
moved  if  necessary.  The  light  trap 
being  too  small  to  allow  them  to  pass. 
At  another  comer  there  is  another 
small  light  trap  that  is  the  passage¬ 
way  into  the  office  and  studio  which 
is  also  the  reception  room.  This  com¬ 
bination  room  is  about  10  by  18  feet 
in  size  but  every  square  foot  of  it  is 
utilized  for  some  purpose.  One  cor¬ 
ner  of  it  is  devoted  to  copying,  another 
for  the  chiefs  desk,  while  the  balance 
is  employed  as  an  operating  room  and 
meeting  place  for  the  staff. 

Each  man  owns  his  own  camera  and 
equipment  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Constitution  the  paper  maintains  their 
upkeep.  The  transportation  facilities 
are  also  like  those  of  the  other  news¬ 
paper.  The  staff  covers  on  an  average 
of  three  assignments  a  day  with  each 
man  processing  his  own  work. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  in¬ 


ventive  genius  of  D^m  Lane  who  has 
invented  a  focal  plane  synchronizer 
that  is  attached  to  every  Speed  Graphic 
on  the  paper.  He  has  applied  for  a 
patent  and  imtil  he  is  granted  one  he 
is  not  manufacturing  them  for  gen¬ 
eral  consumption.  The  device  is  so 
simple  it  causes  us  to  smile  when  we 
think  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  contact 
arm  of  a  switch  placed  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  butterfly  wing-nut  that 
winds  the  curtain.  One  leg  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  attached  to  the  switch  arm 
and  the  other  to  the  wing-nut.  When 
the  curtain  is  released  the  circuit  is 
closed  when  the  nut  turns  and  makes 
a  swiping  contact  with  the  switch  arm. 
It  may  also  be  adjusted  by  merely 
moving  the  switch  up  or  down  as  re¬ 
quired.  Dan  informs  us  that  the  whole 
device  only  costs  a  few  cents  to  make. 

This  staff  was  formerly  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  Winn  who  op¬ 
erated  the  department  on  a  contract 
basis.  Since  the  old  system  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  entire  organization  is  now 
a  definite  department  of  the  Journal. 
Almost  all  the  men  were  trained  by 
Winn  and  oddly  enough  the  entire 
staff  is  composed  of  native  sons  of 
Atlanta. 

We  shall  report  the  results  of  our 
visit  to  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  in 
the  succeeding  editions. 

Maine's  Woman  Photog 

MAINE’S  first  fulltime  girl  newspaper 

photographer  is  Mrs.  Emily  Ellis 
Rowbotham,  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun  and  Evening  Journal.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  for  a  year  a  photography  de- 
part^nt  clerk  for  the  two  Lewiston 
papers,  went  on  duty  as  regular 
photog  during  the  illness  of  James 
Hatch.  She  is  the  wife  of  Albert 
Rowbotham,  a  composing  room  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Augusta  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Camera  Knight 


Harbart  K.  Whita 


SHORT,  stocky  Herbert  K.  White, 
Associated  Press  staff  photographer, 
had  many  interesting  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  nine  and  a 
half  years  of 
“shooting”  celeb¬ 
rities  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  his 
most  exciting 
experiece  oc¬ 
curred  Feb.  16, 

1942,  when  an 

enemy  subma¬ 
rine  attacked 
Aruba  in  the 
Dutch  West  In¬ 
dies.  Assigned 
to  the  Caribbean 
defense  command 
in  January,  1942,  White  had  gone  to 
Aruba  with  Lieut.-Gen.  Frank  An¬ 
drews  on  a  routine  inspection  trip. 

When  the  submarine  attacked.  White 
did  double  duty — reporter,  as  well  as 
photographer. 

“The  submarine  attack  on  Aruba 
bowed  us  out  of  bed  at  1:30  ajn.  to¬ 
day,”  White  cabled  to  the  AP.  “I 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  and  the 
harbor  scene  was  like  a  raging  forest 
fire  right  in  your  own  front  yard.  I 
got  outside  with  my  camera  as  soon  as 
I  could.” 

In  Washington,  White  was  known 
not  only  as  a  good  spot  news  man,  but 
also  as  an  excellent  feature  and  pic¬ 
torial  lensman.  His  good  nature  and 
pleasing  personality  enabled  him  to 
get  imusual  shots  of  the  nation’s 
leaders.  Bom  in  Washington,  Oct.  i 
1907,  White  became  an  AP  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  the  hard  way.  After  spend¬ 
ing  three  years  on  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  he  joined  the  AP  in 
1932. 


Every  newspaperman 
should  read 

^'Amailiig 

Roosevelt 

Family 

From  1613  to  1942 

"As  charming  writing  about  American  history  as  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  many  a  day — most  important  of  all  to  the  average  book 
buyer — easy  and  pleasant  reading.  Amazing  is  the  word  for  it.” 

— GERALD  W.  JOHNSON,  la  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbnee 

"A  fine  piece  of  work.  To  say  he  writes  well  and  keeps  his  story 
moving  swiftly  is  to  understate  the  case.” 

— New  Yark  Sea 

"Fascinating — much  information  and  entertainment.” 

At  all  booksellers,  $3.75  -Clevelaed  Plai.  Dealer 

By  KARL  SCHRIFTGIESSER 
of  the  New  York  Times  Staff 
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Social  Security  Viewed 
As  Active  War  Problem 

ANPA  Committee  Report  Notes  It  Is 
One  oi  Most  Important  Facing  the 
Nation  Today  .  .  .  Urges  Careful  Study 


THE  REPORT  of  the  ANPA’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Security,  submitted 
to  the  convention  this  week,  viewed 
the  nation’s  social  security  program 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  active  of  the  many  serious  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  countiy  today.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  from  Jan.  1 
to  Nov.  15,  1941,  approximately  850 
bills  dealing  with  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  were  introduced  in  the  48 
states  which  had  legislative  sessions 
last  year,  and  that  the  number  of  bills 
concerning  social  security  which  were 
introduced  in  Congress  during  1941 
ran  well  over  100. 

The  complete  report  follows; 

Exi'ept  for  the  war  meaeures  and  |)erha|»‘ 
the  ireneral  tax  hill*,  the  Social  Security  pro- 
irram  <-ontinue*  to  be  one  of  the  mo*t  im¬ 
portant  and.  if  mcasuretl  by  the  number  of 
bill*  introduced  in  Conere**  and  the  various 
State  Lieei»latun‘s.  the  most  active  of  the 
man.v  serious  problems  before  the  nation 
today. 

From  January  1  to  November  l.’i,  1941. 
approximately  850  bills  dcalinir  with  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  were  introduced  in  the  48 
States  which  had  leirislative  sessions  in  1941. 

The  number  of  bills  com-eminK  Social  Sc-  ■ 
••urity  which  were  introduced  in  Conirress 
durimr  1941  ran  well  over  100. 

Sincv  our  last  annual  report  your  Commit¬ 
tee  ha*  issued  a  number  of  Bulletins  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  you  currently  infornietl  on 
the  most  serious  and  important  moves  in 
both  the  legislative  and  .administrative  fields. 
aff<s-tinir  Social  Security. 

I'neniploynient 

The  most  sper-tacular  and  one  of  the  most 
important  moves  affectinp  the  unemployment 
ccmpcnsation  pioirram  was  the  $.‘100,000,000 
proposal  for  war  displa<a-ment  benefits  re- 
fen^  to  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No.  7 — 
194'J.  January  ‘29. 

This  legislation  was  so  worded  that  had 
the  bill  bta-ome  law  it  would  have  i>ermitted 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  to  have 
superseded  the  State  unemployment  adminis- 
Irations  to  such  an  extent  that  in  time  the 
Federal  airency  would  have  been  in  a  |>osition 
to  take  over  and  Federalize  the  entire  un¬ 
employment  compensation  proirram. 

As  a  result  of  brilliant  work  done  by  the 
Goveniors  of  the  s»-veral  States  aided  by  their 
State  Din-ctors  of  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion.  the  proposal  was  defeated.  Revived  in 
the  form  of  a  $100,000,000  appropriation, 
the  proposal  was  attain  defeatetl.  Thi-  War 
Production  Board  is  understood  now  to  be 
•xjnsiderinir  some  proirram  of  "war  displace¬ 
ment  benefits."  It  is  hop<-d  that  no  such 
plan  will  be  put  into  effect  since  the  State 
Unemplo.vment  Compensation  benefit  provi¬ 
sions  are  adequate  to  handle  the  situation. 

As  reported  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No. 

•J — 194‘2.  January  7.  the  State  Pla<-ement  S*-r- 
vices  were  Federalized  and  taken  over  by 
the  FedtTal  Security  Administrator  and  com¬ 
pletely  incorporated  in  the  United  Slates  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  Thus  the  entire  irovern- 
ment  placement  servii-es  of  the  nation  are  un- 
dei  the  direct  control  of  the  Federal  Swiifity 
Administrator  without  :iny  legislation  what¬ 
soever.  This  was  the  first  step  in  a  con¬ 
templated  protrram  of  Federalizimr  the  en¬ 
tire  unemployment  comix-nsation  system. 

Your  committe<-  has  constantly  empbasizcil 
the  importance  of  Experience  Ratimr  in  the 
Slate  Unemployment  Compi-nsation  laws.  We 
Itointed  out  that  experience  ratimr  was  beina 
opposed  by  the  Federal  Soi-ial  Security  Board 
and  the  followinir  is  quoted  from  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Boanl  submitted  to 
Conan-ss  last  month; 

‘‘Experience  Katina  ‘Intensified’  Inequalities" 
“Ik'cause  of  diflerenc*‘s  in  industrial  pat¬ 
terns  and  economic  conditions,  the  states 
alone  cannot  take  effective  action  to  mitiaate 
the  present  disparities  in  their  provisions  for 
lienefits  to  unemployed  workers  and  to  make 
these  provisions  more  nearly  adequate 
throuahoiit  the  country.  Measun-s  for  ex- 
IK-rience  ratina  whii'h  are  to  b<-conie  ottet'- 
live  in  many  .-idditional  states  diirina  the 
comina  year  introduce  diflerentes  in  slate 
contribution  rales  and  will  intensify,  amona 
employers  in  different  states.  oomp<‘titive  in- 
•-qualities  which  the  Federal  leaislation 
souaht  to  nullify  by  imposina  a  uniform  Fed¬ 
eral  levy.  •  •  • 

Tl  aiust  be  frankly  recoanized  that  ex¬ 
perience  is  revealina  inconsistency  and  in- 
ailequacy,  from  the  nationwide  viewpoints 
in  the  operation  of  an  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  proaram  based  upon  31  indeiiendent 
slate  systems  and  linked  by  only  the  very 
aeiieral  Federal  requirements  for  approval 
of  state  unemployment  compensation  laws. 
For  both  unemployment  insurants-  and  em¬ 
ployment  service,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  efforts  to  promote  the  security  of 
waae  earners  be  aearr-d  to  national  netals  ami 
national  resources." 


Exm-rience  Katii'a  is  fundamental  to  .a 
sound  Unemployment  Comiiensation  proaram. 
In  every  stale  where  Exis-rieiuv  Ratina  is  in 
active  operation  it  has  been  satisfactory  and 
effective.  Every  effort  is  uraed  upon  the 
members  to  keep  Experience  Ratina  alive  and 
successful. 

In  its  Sixth  Annual  Report  the  Feticral 
Social  Security  Board  stronaly  advocates  the 
liberalization  of  unemployment  compensation 
both  by  increasina  the  weekly  benefit  rat»- 
and  the  duration,  as  well  .as  shortenina  the 
waitina  period  and  modif.vina  the  eliaibility 
i-onditions. 

H.  R.  5514  referred  to  in  Bulletins  of  Sep¬ 
tember  10  and  October  ‘J9.  1941.  to  amend 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  providina  for  a  aeneral 
naluction  of  the  rate  of  tax  to  one-half  of 
one  p<*r  cent  under  spi-cified  minditions,  was 
never  reimrted  to  Conaress  for  action. 

Old  .\ae  and  Survivors  Insuranee 

‘The  law  as  it  presently  stands  proviilCs 
that  the  rate  of  lax  for  the  Old  Aae  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance  shall  be  increasi-vl  to 
to  the  employer  and  3*;^  to  the  employe  effec¬ 
tive  January  1.  194.‘l.  This  provision  for  in- 
cn-ase  in  rate  has  be(*n  in  the  law  since  its 
oriainal  enactment.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  experts  that  the  present  rates  of  1  ',r 
ca<-h  for  the  empIo.ver  and  the  employe  will 
Ik-  adequate  to  finann-  the  benefits  presently 
provided  for  in  the  law.  and  to  accumulate 
a  modest  reserve  for  at  least  another  HI  years 
and  that  there  is  no  justification  for  allow- 
inir  the  present  rates  to  inen-ase  on  January 

1.  194.‘l.  However,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
have  the  pres<-nt  law  amended  in  view  of  the 
substantial  axitation  to  increas«>  these  rales 
even  beyond  the  1i7r  each  as  an  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  measure. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Board  in  its 
Sixth  Annual  Report  reeommendetl  that  the 
<-overaxe  under  the  Old  .\ire  and  Survivors  In- 
suraiKv  provisions  of  the  Act  be  extended  to 
^include  waee  workers  ami  share-croppers  in 
agriculture,  domestic  service  employes,  em¬ 
ployes  of  <-haritable.  reliirious.  educational 
and  other  non-profit  oriranizatinns.  employes 
of  Federal,  Slate  and  local  irovernmenis  and 
the  self-emplo.v<Hl. 

Such  an  extension  of  coveraire  would 
brinx  many  millions  of  additional  m-rsons 
under  this  section  of  the  law.  it  bcintt  «-sti- 
mated  that  there  arc  probably  some  ten  and 


one-half  millien  |H-rsons  who  are  s<-lt-eni' 
ployed,  to  say  nothinir  of  the  other  classifi¬ 
cations  mentioned.  This  extension  of  cov¬ 
eraire  miirht  also  include  a  voluntary  system 
whereby  contributions  could  be  made  by  an 
individual  to  continue  his  insurance  status 
at  the  level  of  hi*  potential  benefits  after  he 
left  covered  work. 

In  this  report  the  Boai-d  also  recommends 
that  the  law  provide  protection  of  the  rikhts 
of  those  servinir  in  the  military  services  and 
to  accomplish  this,  favors  extendinir  the 
c.-overaire  of  the  Old  Akc  and  Survivors  In¬ 
suranee  system  to  ineludi-  employment  with 
the  armed  fons-s, 

tieneral 

The  So<-ial  Se<  urit.v  Board  in  its  report  .also 
recommends  the  adoption  of  siekm-ss  and  dis¬ 
ability  bf-neflls  as  well  as  a  number  of 
ehankes  in  the  public  assistance  features  of 
the  Ferleral  So<-ial  Sei’urily  Act.  which  larkcly 
<leal  with  State  old  ake  p*‘nsions.  and  aid  to 
<-hildren.  financed  jointly  by  the  Fi-deral  kov- 
emment  and  the  States.  The  Board  indicates 
that  it  is  studyink  proposals  for  a  hospitali¬ 
zation  plan. 

All  members  arc  urkeii  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ftsleral 
So<-ial  Security  Board  and  acquaint  theiii- 
s«‘lves  with  the  details  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  that  Board  which  may  take  the  form 
of  bills  that  will  at  almost  any  lime  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  Conkress. 

A.  V.  MILLER.  Chairman. 
Janies  E.  Cbappel  Philip  L.  Jackson 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley  William  R.  Little 

J.  Gordon  William  F.  Lueey 

Chester  C.  Gray  G.  L.  Mims 

J.  A.  Griffin.  Jr.  C.  F.  Waite 
■ 

Honolulu  Newsmen 
In  Uniiorm 

Honolulu  newspaper  reporters  are 
all  in  uniform  these  days,  according 
to  a  letter  written  by  Frank  Tremaine, 
United  Press  Honolulu  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  to  General  Foreign  Manager 
Joseph  L.  Jones  in  New  York. 

The  uniform,  Tremaine  said,  has 
become  even  more  essential  to  report¬ 
ers  than  a  pencil,  note  pad  or  a  type¬ 
writer.  For  only  men  in  uniform  are 
permitted  to  move  about  during  air 
raid  alarms  or  other  defense  emer¬ 
gencies. 

“As  a  result,”  he  wrote,  “all  of  us — 
on  the  local  paper  or  representing 
newspapers  or  press  associations  on 
the  mainland,  are  in  uniform  nearly 
all  our  waking  hours  in  spite  of  the 
infrequency  of  actual  periods  of 
necessity.” 


GIVE  'EM  BOTH  BARRELSI 

Drtttvn  for  Editox  &  Puilishek  by  John  Collins,  Montreal  Gazette. 


Plain  Dealer  Gets 
"Achievement"  Plaque 

In  appreciation  of  the  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  its  100  years  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week  pre¬ 
sented  the  paper  an  “achievement" 
plaque  with  gold  lettering  and  in¬ 
signia  on  a  bronze  base,  mounted  on 
wood. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Walter  I.  Beam,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chamber,  to  John  S. 
McCarrens,  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  latter’s  office.  Word¬ 
ing  on  the  plaque  is  as  follows: 

“ACHIEVEMENT  —  The  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presents  this 
award  to  the  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DEALER  in  recognition  of  100  years 
of  journalistic  pre-eminence  which 
has  helped  build  the  community,  state 
and  nation  during  the  most  important 
century  of  world  history,  and  which 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  an  inseparable 
and  vital  part  of  America’s  democratic 
system — 1842-1942.” 

On  Jan.  7  the  Plain  Dealer  began 
its  second  100  years. 

URGES  CLEflJUNG  HOUSE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20  —  Rep. 
J.  Percy  Priest  of  Tennessee,  who 
left  the  city  staff  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  to  campaign  for  Congress, 
today  declared  in  favor  of  an  “in¬ 
formation  clearing  house”  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  reporter-lawmaker  com¬ 
plained  against  conflicting  announce¬ 
ments  coming  from  various  “official 
sources”  and  called  for  “one  authovi. 
tative  voice.”  He  suggested  that  OFF, 
OGR,  COI,  WPB  and  other  alpha¬ 
betical  war  agencies  be  required  to 
channel  news  and  public  statements 
through  a  central  source. 


■  A  BOOK  THAT 

I 

I  Explodes 

\  the  Mythical  South 

'  Reveals 

I 

;  the  ^  south 

BELOW  THE 
i  POTOMAC 

I  By  VIRGINIUS  DABNEY 

I 

I  **OnE  of  the  South’s  leading 
I  editors  punctures  a  multi- 

I  tude  of  illusions  while  he  con¬ 
veys  a  very  positive  picture  of 
'  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac. 

I  His  book  is  lit  up  by  some  of 
I  the  best  qualities  that  one  would 
I  associate  with  an  agrarian  civil- 
I  ization:  mellowness,  urbanity, 

I  tolerance,  and  a  quiet,  insistent 
,  sense  of  humor.” — The  Atlantic 
Monthly 

I  This  book  by  the  editor  of  the 
I  Richmond  Times-Dis patch  is  one 
I  that  American  editors 'will  find 
illuminating,  entertaining  and 
'  informative  reading,  and  one 
I  that  should  be  on  their  shelves 
I  for  authoritative  reference.  S3.00 

I 

I  At  all  booksellers,  or  the 

I  publishers 

I  D.  Appleton-Century  Co. 
- 35  W.  32Rd  St.,  New  Yerli  -  - 
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Newspapers  using  Herrick  Inks 
—  many  for  twenty  years  —  know 
that  they  get  better  print  at  less  cost. 
The  reasons  are  easily  told  —  extra 
coverage  due  to  extra  density  and 
extra  color  strength. 

Users  know  too  that  Herrick 
representatives  can  lick  ink  prob¬ 
lems.  Some  day  we  may  be  stumped, 
but  this  has  not  happened  yet.  Let 
a  Herrick  man  study  your  ink  con¬ 
ditions— and  write  for  sample 
copies  of  newspapers  printed  with 
Herrick  Inks. 


WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO.,  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Plant:  East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


No  Cause  for  Alarm  Yet 
On  Freight  Car  Supply 

Traffic  Department  Sees  “Disturbing  Manifes¬ 
tations"  of  Cor  Shortage  in  Southeast  and 
Southwest,  However  . . .  Now  on  War  Footing 


AS  YET  the  ANPA  TraflBc  Department 

can  find  no  serious  cause  for  alarm 
in  the  freight  car  supply  situation,  it 
said  in  its  annual  report  this  week. 
There  are,  however,  “disturbing  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  car  shortage”  in  the 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  R.  A.  Cooke,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Traffic  Department,  said  in 
reporting  that  this  AI^A  division  has 
lx«n  on  a  war  footing  since  Dec«nber, 
1941. 

A  shortage  of  box  cars  suitable  for 
the  transportation  of  newsprint  has  not 
yet  arisen,  but  isolated  cases  have  ap¬ 
peared,  chiefly  in  Canada,  Mr.  Cooke 
pointed  out  These  were  local  in  char¬ 
acter  and  were  quickly  cleared. 

The  newspaper  publishing  business 
is  “playing  no  small  part”  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  public’s  “splendid  cooperation”  in 
promptly  unloading  cars,  Mr.  Cooke 
added.  This  has  enabled  carriers  to 
meet  every  transportation  demand 
made  of  them. 

Freight  transportation  charges  of 
both  Canadian  and  American  mills 
were  increased  approximately  45  cents 
per  ton  with  the  6%  rise  in  freight 
rates  whidi  became  effective  March  18 
under  an  ICC  order,  he  reported. 

The  complete  report  follows; 

Since  December,  1941,  the  work  of  the 
Traffic  Department  has  been  on  a  war  loot- 
inr.  AU  regular  departmental  activities  hare 
been  continued  but  were  subordinated  to  the 
problems  afiectinK  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  that  have  arisen  because  of  the  war. 

Frequent  trips  to  Washington  have  been 
made  to  confer  with  representatives  of  OPA. 
WPB,  ODT,  ICC  and  WSA  on  matters  relating 
to  rationing  of  new  tires  and  the  retreading 
and  recapping  of  old  tires,  the  rationing  of 
new  passenger  automobiles  and  new  motor 
trucks;  vessel  seizures,  newsprint  paper 
priority  and  the  transportation  situation  as 
It  affects  the  supply  of  newsprint  paper. 
Conference  results  have  been  reported  in 
the  B  and  Newsprint  bulletins.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  the  source  (and  on  many  oc- 
<'aeions  the  first  and  only  complete  eource) 
of  authoritative  information  on  these  im¬ 
portant  subjects.  A  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  seeking  information  on  these  problems 
has  been  received  and  answered.  Many  spe¬ 
cial  assignments,  requiring  extensive  investi¬ 
gation  and  research,  have  been  completed. 

During  the  year  since  the  last  convention, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  record 
the  department  made  in  the  previous  year  in 
preventing  freight  rate  advances  in  news¬ 
print  paper  rates.  The  reason  is  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  I.C.C.  in  Ex  Parte  148,  ad¬ 
vancing  passenger  lares  10%  effective  Feb. 
10.  and  freight  rates  8%  effective  March  18, 
increased  the  freight  transportation  charges 
of  both  Canadian  and  American  mills  approx¬ 
imately  46c  per  too. 

The  Trsosportatioo  Sitnatlon 

The  ability  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
railroads  to  handle  efficiently  the  rapid  rising 
volume  of  traffic  continues  to  be  the  concern 
of  the  (lovemment  and  civilian  public.  Heavy 
shipments  of  war  materials  and  suspension 
of  shipping  services  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pa^c  Coasts,  as  well  as  the  Great  Lakes, 
have  placed  added  strains  on  the  rail  car¬ 
riers.  There  is  considerable  reluctance  in 
informed  sources  to  estimate  what  1042 
carloading  peak  will  be.  The  department  has 
closely  followed  the  car  supply  situation  and 
as  yet  can  find  no  serious  cause  for  alarm, 
although  there  are  disturbing  manifestations 
of  a  car  shortage  in  the  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern  sections  of  the  country.  A 
shortage  of  box  oars  suitable  lor  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  newsprint  has  not  as  yet  arisen 
but  isolated  cases  have  appeared,  chiefiy  in 
Canada.  These  were  local  in  character  and 
were  quickly  cleared. 

The  railroad  systems  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Cans^  are  now  operating  at 
their  highest  point  of  efficiency.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
shipping  public  in  promptly  unloading  cars, 
in  which  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
is  playing  no  small  part,  has  enabled  the 
carriers  to  meet  every  transportation  de¬ 
mand  made  of  them.  The  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  established  by  the  President, 
is  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Ckimmission. 
and  is  rendering  valuable  assistance.  We  are 
working  closely  with  this  agency  of  the 
Government  on  this  and  other  matters.  As 
long  as  the  operating  sections  of  the  nation's 
railroads  keep  free  from  car  congestion, 
there  is  little  possibility  of  Government  op¬ 
eration. 

January  31,  1942  marked  the  close  of  the 


first  year  of  the  annual  newspaper  fleet  safe- 
driving  campaign  sponsored  by  the  ANPA, 
in  cooperation  with  the  ICMA.  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Traffic  Department. 
A  total  of  1(>6  newspapers,  operating  3.269 
vehicles  a  distance  in  excess  of  75,000.000 
miles  with  a  maximum  rate  of  2.60  accidents 
per  100.000  vehicle  miles,  completed  the  first 
.vear.  Plaques  will  be  awarded  by  President 
Walter  M.  Dear  to  eighteen  winners  in  six 
subdivisions  of  the  campaign.  Man.v  partic¬ 
ipants  have  testified  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  campaign;  also  a  large  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  well  rated  financially,  has  agreed  to 
write  insurance  policies  to  cover  commercial 
vehicles  on  a  basis  lower  than  the  present 
Class  2  premium  rating.  It  is  expected  that 
the  second  and  succeeding  years  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  just  as  successful  as  the  first 
and  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  particiisants.  Several  of  the  campaign  ob¬ 
jectives  have  been  reached. 

Freight  Rates  on  Newsprint  Pe|>er 

Seventeen  important  projects,  involving 
rates  on  newsprint  paper,  moving  via  rail 
or  via  water,  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  been  or  are  being  handled. 
Reports  of  them  have  been  m.idc  in  News¬ 
print  and  B  Bulletins. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Cases 

In  addition  to  representing  the  ANPA  at 
the  St.  Louis  hearing  in  Ex  Parte  148.  In¬ 
creased  Rates.  Pares  and  Charges,  seven  other 
I.C.C.  cases  were  handled.  Three  were  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  department.  One  of  these — 
I  &  9  5112,  Increased  Rates  on  Newspapers 
over  the  Illinois  Terminal  Railroad — was  con¬ 
cluded.  At  a  hearing  set  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  respondent  rail¬ 
road  defaulted  by  failing  to  appear  to  defend 
the  increases. 

We  will  actively  participate  in  I  4  S 
5100.  Increased  Railway  Express  Rates  on 
Newspapers  in  Arizona  and  California. 

Statistical  Studies 

During  the  year  eight  statistical  studies 
were  completed.  They  ranged  from  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  time  required  to  unload  cars  of 
newsprint  paper  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  extent  of  cross-hauling  of  newsprint  to 
preparation  of  statistical  material  on  news¬ 
print  for  the  transportation  section  of  WPB. 
Such  studies  required  much  detailed  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Freight  Rates  on  Paper  Winding  Cores 

Assistance  was  given  several  publishers 
who  successfully  petitioned  the  railroads  for 
reductions  in  rates  on  cores.  Considerable 
freight  rate  savings  were  realizeii. 

Freight  Rates  on  Newspaper  Supplements 

Applications  were  filed  with  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  seeking  reductions  in  rates 
on  newspaper  supplements  in  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The  applications  are 
(lending. 

Another  application  filed  with  the  Eastern 
Vailroads  to  reduce  the  rates  on  supplements 
from  Middlewestem  points  to  Middle  Atlantic 
States  failed  of  approval. 

Reparation 

We  reported  to  the  1940  convention  that 
a  <-ase  had  been  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  seeking  cancellation 
of  demurrage  charges  accumulated  on  cars 
of  newsprint  (laper  because  of  flooii  condi¬ 
tions  at  Pittsburgh.  Subsequent  to  the  1941 
convention,  a  decision  was  handed  down  by 
the  I.C.C.  deciding  that  our  Pittsburgh  mem¬ 
ber  was  well  within  its  rights  in  refusing  to 
pay  demurrage  charges  amounting  to  SI  .2.34 
and  authorized  the  railroads  to  waive  col¬ 
lection  of  this  amount.  The  case  was  han¬ 
dled  without  exiiense  to  our  member. 

Subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  Arizona 
Corporation  Commission  reducing  rates  on 


Say,  Miffer,  can  you  uta  a  draft-oxampt 
cub  reporter? 

Drawn  for  EniTog  &  PcblisiHez  by  Frank 
IVilliams,  Kalamazoo  {Mich.)  Gasetlc. 


newspapers  in  Railway  Express  service  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  reported  to  the  last 
convention,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads.  Reduced  their  baggage  car 
rates  to  a  comparable  basis,  resulting  in 
a  considerable  saving  for  newspapers  in 
this  State  using  this  class  of  service. 

Loading  and  Handling  of  Newsprint 

This  continues  to  be  an  active  subject. 
Several  meetings  were  held  in  Chicago  and 
Toronto  between  traffic  representatives  of  the 
mills,  the  railroads  and  the  ANPA.  The 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Patier  Association  has  interested  itself  in  the 
matter  and  is  undertaking  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  loading 
newsprint  paper.  It  has  been  the  position 
of  the  ANPA  Traffic  Department  that  no  one 
method  can  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  an¬ 
other.  Topographical  conditions  of  the 
country  require  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  present  accepted  four  methods  of  loading 
newsprint  paper. 

Miscellanrnus 

Efforts  seeking  to  improve  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Association  and  the  shippers  of 
all  commodities  in  which  newspariers  are  in¬ 
terested  have  been  continued.  Likewise  all 
railroad  proposals  dealing  with  changes  in 
rates  and  rules  in  the  various  rate-making 
territories  of  the  United  States  have  been 
carefully  analyzed  for  effect  on  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  business. 

Each  year  finds  legislation  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  national  and  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  making  illegal  the 
practice  before  administrative  tribunals  by- 
laymen.  Enactment  of  such  proposals  would 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Association  to 
i-ngage  professional  legal  services  to  hamlle 
matters  which  your  Traffic  Manager  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  handle. 

It  is  gratifying  to  retJort  that  the  member¬ 
ship  during  the  year  used  the  facilities  of  the 
Trsiffic  Department  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Considerable  correstJondence  was 
received  and  answered  during  the  year  and 
the  services  of  the  ilepartment  were  rendered 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Conferences  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  which  as¬ 
sistance  was  given  to  the  Bureau  in  prepar¬ 
ing  an  advertising  presentation  called  “Rail¬ 
roads — Today  and  'Tomorrow."  It  has  since 
been  completed  and  the  Bureau  rei>ortB  that 
it  has  had  a  very  fine  response  from  railroad 
officials. 

Auditing  Freight  Rills 

During  the  post  year  the  department  con¬ 
tinued  the  auditing  of  freight  bills  but  under 
difficult  conditions.  During  the  year  2.92(1 
freight  bills  were  audited  and  1.645  are  on 
hand  awaiting  audit.  The  collections  are 
small  as  the  railroads  exercise  care  in  as¬ 
sessing  the  rates.  Because  of  press  of  other 
matters,  the  department  is  not  in  position  to 
give  the  same  attention  to  auditing  as  it  has 
given  in  the  past,  with  the  result  that  our 
usual  prompt  service  has  suffered. 

The  department  wishes  to  express  its  sin¬ 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WILL  INVEST  SSSS  AND  SERVICES  .  .  . 

in  a  sound  nowspoper  nooding  oxocutivo  and 
advertising  direction.  Investment  must  be  thor* 
oughly  protected— return  adequate  and  personal 
compensation  substantial.  I  am  not  buying  a  job. 
My  experience  and  services  will  contribute  more 
than  my  capital  to  the  proper  publisher  or  news* 
paper.  I  have  had  twenty  years  of  active  news¬ 
paper  work— eleven  as  a  top  executive  and  highly 
successful  advertising  salesman.  My  record  of 
accomplishment  is  outstanding.  I  am  a  hard 
worker  and  have  been  trained  in  an  organixation 
that  is  recognixed  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  the  publishing  business.  Address  replies  to 
Box  967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


cere  appreciation  for  the  active  cooperatioq 
which  has  invariably  been  extended  by  the 
memhership  and  to  urge  continued  and  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  department's  facilities. 
We  also  wish  to  thank  the  General  Manager 
for  his  assistance  in  many  undm-takings  and 
acknowledge  the  manner  in  which  the  Traffic 
Committee  has  given  its  constant  aid  and 
counsel. 

R.  A.  COOKE,  Manager. 

CP  to  Try  Women 
As  Bureau  Rewriters 

Toronto,  April  20 — War  may  rob, 
newspapermen  of  their  last  strictly ' 
stag  stronghold — the  rough,  tough  and' 
carbon-covered  desks  of  filing  editors 
in  the  Canadian  Press’  seven  bureaus 
across  Canada. 

Women  journalists  hold  many  a  re¬ 
porting  job  in  Canada  and  hantUe  copy 
on  a  few  news  desks.  But  no  woman 
has  ever  tried  to  cut,  edit  and  assemble 
news  as  it  clicks  from  wire  at  60 
words  a  minute  on  CP  copy  desks. 

The  speed  approaches  the  terrific,  the 
male  company  is  likely  to  be  more 
considerate  of  a  bulletin  than  a  blond, 
and  a  hot  and  cold  shower  is  the  most 
satisfying  wind-up  to  a  day  at  the 
desks  in  a  news  association  office. 

Despite  all  this,  J.  A.  McNeil,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  toM  the  annual  meeting  j 
of  the  Canadian  Press  here,  in  a  bit 
of  a  challenge  to  women  journalists; 
“In  bolstering  our  staff  against  even-  j 
tualities,  we  plan  to  engage  experi-  | 
mental  in  each  bureau  in  Canada 
a  girl  ‘rewrite  man.’  ’Ihe  recruits  will 
be  trained  in  copy-handling  and  re¬ 
porting  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
eventually  be  able  to  handle  ■wire- 
firing  jobs.” 

A.  M.  BECOMES  P.  M. 

The  Havre  (Mont.)  News,  published 
morning  and  Sunday  has  announced  it 
has  changed  to  an  evening  daily  Mon-: 
day  through  Friday  and  dropping  the 
Sunday  edition. 


★  She  fought  Hitler 

a  on  the  front 

dieted  his 
plans  in 
headlines. 

They 
Called  Me 
Cassandra 

by 

Genevieve  Tabouis 

The  famous  foreign  editor 
of  the  Paris  UOeuvre  tells 
her  intimately  human,  in¬ 
side  story  of  the  intrigues 
that  brought  Europe  to  the 
brink— "piquant,  pungent, 
splashed  with  brilliant  col¬ 
or .. .  fascinating  reading." 
—  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
$3.00 

2nd  Printing 

At  all  Booktforut 

SCKIINIRS 


LUCKY  STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO! 


One  in  a  series  of  notable  paintings  of  the  tobacco  country  by  America’s  foremost  artists 


A  typical  tobacco  auction.  Painted  from  life  in  the  tobacco  country  by  Paul  Sample 


WE  PAID  30%°^  MORE  IN  PETERSBURG,  VA.. 
SO  YOU  CAN  ENJOY  A  MILDER  CIGARETTE! 


tiikcity  t»l  IVltTslmrfi.Virfiinia.  sInMches 
Siiuthwanl  from  the  Appomattox  River 
to  a  rolling  countryside  planted  mostly 
in  tobacco. 

At  Petersburg’s  tobacco  auctions,  this 
season,  the  makers  of  Luckies  paid  30% 
above  the  average  market  price  for  to¬ 
bacco —  yes,  30%  more,  so  y«)u  could 
enjoy  a  milder,  In^tter- tasting  cigarette. 

This  may  surprise  you.  But  the  fact 
IS,  what  happened  in  Petersburg  is  typical 
of  something  that’s  happening  all  through 


the  tobacco  country.  We  paid  well  above 
the  average  market  price  in  every  one 
of  110  markets  last  season,  to  get  the 
milder, .  better-tasting  leaf  for  Luckies. 

To  independent  tobacco  experts. 
Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco.  Vi  ith 
these  men  who  know  tobacco  best — auc¬ 
tioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen  - 
it’s  Luckies  2  to  1. 

These  ex|)erts  know  that  in  a  cigarette, 
it’s  the  tobacco  that  counts.  W  h\  not 
ch(M»se  Luckies  for  your  otvn  enjoyment? 


*  Based  on  average  market  price.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST- IT’S  LUCKIES  2  T0 1 


EDITOR 


Equipment  Conservation 
Key  to  Supplies  in  War 

ANPA  Committee  Report  on  Supplies  Stresses 
Need  for  Training  of  Staffs  in  Maintenance  to 
Conserve  Machinery  for  Maximum  Use 


rrkTJSIFRVATTON  nf  nresent  eauio-  available  so  that  when  war  production  coin- 
COW&HOtVAllUIN  or  present  equip  n,p„pe<j  newspapers  would  not  be  caught  tin- 

Xn6nt  is  the  present  key  to  one  Ot  aware  and  so  that  manufacturers  could  jro 
the  most  worrisome  problems  facing  “all  out”  on  war  production.  Now,  inven- 
,  .  ,1  .  .  r  tones  of  newspapers  should  be  adjusted  in 

newspaper  publishers  at  this  stage  OI  accordance  with  recommendations  or  in- 


the  war,  the  ANPA  Committee  on  slmctions  from  the  government  as  published 

_ L./volr  TrkVin  T  fi'om  time  to  time  in  ANPA  Bulletins. 

Suppbes  reported  this  week.  John  Li.  American  newspaper  publisher  oon- 

Blake,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Siders  it  an  opportunity  to  contribute  toward 
the  committee’s  chairman,  stressed  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations  by  doing 
•  -11  u-..:— 1  every  last  thing  possible  with  what  he  has 

importance  of  training  ml  mechanical  today  and  wasting  absolutely  nothing  in 
employes  in  proper  maintenance  and  either  time  or  materials, 
in  ordering  far  in  advance  vital  spare  ^  ^  io^'  ®  cSs^'w^p^dSock 

parts  for  their  machines.  J.  a.  Griflln.  Jr.  B.  O.  Sternberger 

kiBMlIsp  Vanarc  Uufnagel  C.  J.  Strang 

Smaller  ropers  seen  MoConneii  H.  H.  Trotti 

While  substitute  supplies  are  being  Arthur  c.  wahistedt 

explored,  “the  pressure  still  remains  ....  ^ 

on  what  you  have  for  maximum  use,”  Will  VXanilGtt 
the  report  said.  It  added  that  some 

production  problems  may  eventually  DOWlUly  lOUrXlGy 

have  to  be  met  by  printing  smaller  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 


Bowling  Tourney 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 


newspapers;  others,  by  reverting  to  News  teams  took  top  prizes  in  two 
“older  methods.”  TTie  committee  of  three  classes  in  the  ninth  annual 
urged  that  inventories  of  newspapers  Gannett  Newspaper  Group  bowling 
should  now  be  adjusted  in  accordance  tournament  at  Albany  last  weekend, 
with  recommendations  or  instructions  An  Albany  team  consisting  of  Bill 
from  the  government  as  published  Foley,  Jack  McGuire,  Ed  Graham, 
from  time  to  time  in  ANPA  bulletins,  Bill  Yoimg  and  Jack  Nolan  rolled  a 
instead  of  following  previous  rec-  2,662  Sunday  to  take  top  prize  in 
onunendations  of  carrying  not  less  Class  A,  while  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
than  a  six  months  supply  of  general  Democrat  &  Chronicle  composing 
supplies.  room  was  second. 

The  complete  report  follows:  Yomg  of  Albany  roll^  296 

After  four  months  of  actual  warfare  It  J"  ^ 

seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  publishers  Williams  of  Utlca  hit  high  game  of 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  get  the  essentials  242. 

■with  which  to  continue  printing  daily  news-  niu-  aii.-_.. _  •  - 

pjperg  The  Albany  composing  room  won 

By  and  large,  it  is  clear  that  publishers  in  Class  C  with  a  2,334  total.  Frank 
will  be  unable  to  purchase  any  new  heavy  gano,  Anthony  Campagna,  Buddy 
equipment  for  the  duration  and  must  de-  „  J  ,,  ,,  ..  _  -j  j  •' 

pend  upon  what  they  have.  Thus,  the  im-  Acndall,  Martm  Cassidy  and  Jimmy 
portance  of  adequate  and  regular  mainte-  Campolungo  formed  the  team, 
nance  is  necessary  as  never  before.  It  would  Albanv  Monotvnes  were  second 
pay  publishers  to  train  all  mechanical  cm-  .  monoty^s  were  SMond, 

pioyes  in  the  proper  handling  and  mainte-  Albany  Delivery  third  and  Rochester 
nanee  of  equipment.  While  it  may  be  spec-  fourth.  Bill  Breen,  Albany,  hit  high 

tacular  to  make  long  distance  telephone  calls  ooc  t-v-  _ ir  ’  ti-  i. 

in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  for  some  Score  of  225  and  John  Dinolfo,  Roches- 
machine  part  to  be  shipped  by  air  express,  it  ter,  high  triple  of  572. 

honors 

fort  of  maoutacturers  of  newspaper  ma-  With  a  2,69o  total  while  the  Albany 


fort  of  maoutacturers  of  newspaper  ma-  With  a  2,69o  total  while  the  Albany 
chlnery  and  on  the  transportation  facilities  Engravers  were  second  and  Utico 
of  our  Country  which  are  so  essential.  News-  /xj  v  v  D.-.. 

papers  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  their  ^“ird. 

own  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  our  united  Paul  Draheim,  Utica,  took  individ- 
war  effort,  by  proper  maintenance  and  order-  ual  prizes  in  this  clasS 
log  way  in  advance  vital  spare  parts  for  ^  i  i-  • 

their  machines.  Prizes  totalmg  $150  m  war  stamps 

The  continued  availability  of  many  sup-  were  awarded  at  the  annual  dinner 
plies  may  well  depend  upon  the  regular  flow  Sundav  night  in  the  Hotel  TenFvcW 
of  our  transportation  facilities.  Newspaper  “*  ine  notei  lentyck, 

executives  can  make  a  major  contribution  to  3t  Which  Alexander  J.  McDonald, 
this  by  insisting  on  the  prompt  acceptance  of  general  manager  of  the  Knickerbocker 

all  merchandise  and  especially  by  the  Im-  Momc  l  v__ _ i 

mediate  unloading  of  freight  cars.  Presided.  Kenneth  Burke, 

o  .•  n  o  I.  o  A  busmess  manager  of  the  Saratoga 

T..  S'-""?*  (N.  Y.)  Sar.u^.,  made  .he 


Prizes  totaling  $150  in  war  stamps 


Soppltes  Drastically  Curtailed 
The  future  of  some  supplies  is  not  at  all 


AUiUli?  ui  i»uixfe  euiiyiicn  ib  iiuv  at  aii  j 

bright.  Use  of  colored  Inks  may  be  further  “Waros. 
curtailed  by  the  government.  Engravers 
brass  is  beaming  increasingly  hard  to  get.  /’ITVF  DTMC 

Suppliers  of  engravers  xlnc  have  taken  good  «*  *  *-  sJtOlVlV^Ci  ITillO 
care  of  demand  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  Employes  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz ) 

Sl""iw5 

mats  from  Bjmdicates.  fellow  Workers  and  former  fellow 

Newspapers  will  have  to  conrerve  many  workers  in  the  U.  S.  military  forces. 

supply  Items  because  they  are  going  to  have  _ _ i..  eon _  ij.  j  j  i 

to  use  them  longer  than  heretofore.  This  is  iNearly  500  persons  attended  a  lunch- 
especiaiiy  applicable  to  products  made  from  eon  program  in  the  Shrine  Auditorium 
”^'u~eve°th?t®  publishers  can  safely  rely  included  presentation  of  service 

upon  manufacturers  of  our  supplies  to  find  pms  to  a  group  of  long-time  employes, 
acceptable  substitutes  if  they  can  be  found  Names  of  38  employes  who  have  re- 

But  the  pressure  still  remains  on  conserving  Signed  to  enter  military  service  were 
what  you  have  for  maximum  use.  enrolled  on  a  gigantic  red,  white  and 

^luc  shicld  which  dominated  tile  audi- 
presentation  of  tne  case  of  newspapers  has  .  .  ,  ..  gn*  i  *11 

resulted  in  publishers  petting  priority  ratings  tOTlum  QCCOratlons.  Six  wno  Will 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  essential  supplies  for  leave  soon  to  enter  the  armed  forces 

printing  papers  and  proper  maintenance  of  _ _ 

plant  and  machinery.  3lso  were  honored.  A.nd  the  names  of 

Production  and  distribution  problems  are  three  former  employes  killed  and 
publishers  have  three  wounded  since  the  opening  of 

lated  plans  for  taking  care  of  circulation  that  ,  a*ta»  j  a  j*  ®  j 

is  now  serviced  by  motor  trucks.  There  will  nostllltles  were  read.  A  diamond- 
be  no  replacements  for  present  motor  equip-  studded  service  pin  was  presented  to 
ment,  either  trucks,  passenger  cars  or  tires.  T  ...v,- 

Some  production  problems  may  eventually  Harry  J.  Broderick,  compositor  who 
have  to  be  met  by  printing  smaller  newspa-  has  served  on  the  newspaper  since 
pere.  Others,  by  reverting  to  older  methods.  1904.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Our  previous  recommendations  that  news-  /-ii  ,  .  Oi  a  ui-  u  e  .u 

papers  carry  not  less  than  a  six  months’  sup-  '-narles  A.  btauHer,  publisher  of  the 
ply  of  general  supplies  was  not  to  encour-  Republic.  Fifteen  employes  who 
age  hoarding  or  speculation  in  price  ad-  ioined  the  staff  between  1917  and 
Vances,  but  to  encourage  our  business  to  .®  ® 

utilize  manufacturers'  facilities  while  still  1920  received  pins. 


MacARTHUR'S  CASE  AGAINST  CENSORSHIP 

Dra-.itt  for  Editob  &  Publishex  by  Harry  Brcssler,  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.C 


Plan  Washington  Trip 
For  Winning  Carriers 

The  local  Kiwanis  club  has  offered 
to  underwrite  the  railroad  fare  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman 
carrier  boy  who  is  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  Yonkers  at  a  proposed  Congress 
of  American  Newspaper  Boys  for  De¬ 
fense  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
in  June. 

The  Yonkers  carrier  boy  would  be 
selected  as  the  outstanding  Defense 
Stamp  salesman  in  the  newspaper- 
Treasury  Department  plan  of  dis¬ 
tributing  Defense  Stamps  throughout 
the  city. 

Full  details  of  the  selection  and 
underwriting  plan  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out  by  Treasury  Department 
and  newspaper  officials. 

Newspaper  boys  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  cities  under  the  tentative 
program  would  go  first  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  they  would  escort  the 
Liberty  Bell  from  Independence  Hall 
to  a  safer  place  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  After  a  round  of  meetings 
and  conferences,  they  would  be  guests 
of  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
in  Washington  and  would  attend  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

■ 

TO  EXAMINE  FILMS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20 — A 
system  for  examination  of  all  kinds 
of  films  entering  and  leaving  the 
United  States  has  been  announced  by 
the  Office  of  Censorship.  Boards  of 
Review  will  be  established  at  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  to  inspect 
motion  picture  production  and  news¬ 
reels  offered  for  export.  Exposed  films 
coming  into  the  country  will  be 
examined  after  development  under 
government  supervision.  Amateur 
photographers  will  be  subjected  to 
the  same  rules. 


"MEET  YOU 
AT  THE  MEN'S  BAR" 

Every  tlay,  advertising 
men,  publishers,  editors 
meet  in  The^  aldorf  Men's 
Bar. They  like  the  comfort, 
hospitality  and  service. 
They  appreciate  the  fine 
foods  and  liquors.  Above 
all,  they  prize  this  unique 
\'i  ahlorf  corner  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  reserved  for  men. 
You'll  probably  run  into 
more  of  your  associates 
here,  at  a  given  time,  than 
anywhere  in  New  York. 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Pirk  Avtmi  •  49tli  tt  SOth  •  Niw  Ttrt 
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Memo  to  the  Press 


As  you  know,  10  of  the  13  bombers  that 
so  successfully  attacked  the  Philippines 
April  13  were  North  American  B-25 
"Mitchells", 


rvice. 
c  fine 
Above 


Mark  them  well  for  future  headline  per¬ 
formance.  The  spirit  of  Billy  Mitchell 
surely  rides  with  their  intrepid  crews. 


I  sane- 


men, 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC 
Inglewood,  Calif.  ^ 


(ciates 

tliaii 


*miCAK 


I  Harvard 
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Fast  Release  of  War  News 
Urged  by  Palmer  Hoyt 


erly  is  not  a  debatable  matter.  We  “In  this  connection  it  should  be  ob- 
have  done  it  on  the  Oregonian  by  the  served  that  incomplete  news  releaso 
simple  technique  of  raising  the  prob-  may  be  just  as  deceiving  as  a  delib. 
lem  with  all  its  attendant  ramifica-  erate  falsification  of  the  facts, 
tions  and  placing  it  squarely  in  the  ‘Let  us  all  remember,  whether  we  bt 
hands  of  our  news  editors.  uf  the  government  or  of  the  presi, 

“As  a  result  of  an  ‘all-out’  con-  that  this  is  the  people’s  war.  That 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPEIRS  should  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  general  and  ference  of  the  Oregonian’s  news  edi-  our  big  job  is  to  keep  them  in. 

demand  of  their  government  the  real  understanding  of  the  importance  tcrial  staff,  a  much  better  picture  of  formed. 


speedy  release  of  war  news,  good  or 
bad,  and  the 


only  rule  that 
should  obtain 
with  the  govern¬ 
mental  agencies 
distributing 
such  news  is 
whether  or  not 
it  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher 
of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and 
national  presi  - 
dent  of  Sigma 


The  People's  War 

“One  of  the  things  that  is  going  Is 
win  this  war  for  America  and  the 
United  Nations  is  a  rising  conscious, 
ness  among  the  people  that  we  mi^ 
lose  it.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  might¬ 
iest  ground  swells  in  this  history  of 
the  world  is  now  afoot.  In  this  ground 


Palmer  Hoyt 


of  news-^nd  newspapers  in  the  been  given  since.  And 

present  crisis  even  among  newspaper  because  the  problem  has  been  square- 
men  themselves.  ly  faced  on  our  paper,  I  feel  certain 

“We  have  an  excellent  laTOratory  disproportionate  display  of  head- 

study  of  the  effectiveness^  of  tellmg  lines  will  no  longer  rouse  false  op- 
the  truth  no  matter  how  it  hurte.  I  fimism  in  the  minds  of  our  people, 
refer  to  Englarid.  After  a  stumbling  “Obviously  the  worst  situation  per- 

start  in  the  Ministry  of  Infonpation,  taining  to  misleading  headlines  is  in  nnw  air^nr  m  mic  pmnn* 

the  realistic  British  decided  it  was  tbe  more  comnetitive  ‘extra  cities  ’  ^  aiooi.  in  uiis  grom 

good  business  to  tell  the  truth— all  ciii^.  the  voice  of  the  people  rise 

gooa  Dusmess  lo  leu  xne  iruin  aii  these  Cities,  some  classic  examples  .  „  a  mar  /lie. 

the  time-particularly  about  naval  ^f  fake  headline  information  have  """"  ” 

losses.  been  noted.  I  quote  just  a  few  from 

“Has  it  been  effective?  It  has  kept  the  Philippine  front: 

England  in  business.  It  has  kept  y  g.  SMASHES  JAP  VESSEL. 

WE  BEAT  JAPS  IN  24-HOUR 

FIGHT. 

U.  S.  MUSTERS  600,000  FOR  PA¬ 
CIFIC  A.E.F. 

SILENCE  JAP  GUNS. 


the  rumor  mongers  on  the  back 
streets.  It  has  restored  faith  in  the 
British  press  and  government. 

“One  of  the  greatest  disasters  in 


to  a  mighty  roar  ...  a  roar  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  anything  that  holds  us 
back  from  victory.  The  people  want 
to  know  why  we  are  still  playing 
politics  when  our  very  lives  are  at 
stake;  they  want  to  know  why  deeper 
cuts  have  not  been  made  in  noa 
essential  spending.  They  want  to 
know  all  about  the  rubber  situation. 
They  want  to  know  why  a  ceiling  has 


“In  too  many  of  these  instances,  not  already  been  set  on  wages,  profits 


Delta  Chi,  declared  in  a  Founders  Day 

message  this  week  to  the  professional  naval  history  and  certainly  the  most 

journalistic  fraternity.  severe  debacle  on  the  seas  as  far  as  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

President  Hoyt  discussed  The  Britain  is  concerned,  was  the  sinking  optimistic  reports  are  played  to  an  and  prices. 

Press  in  a  Democracy  at  War  of  the  Prin<»  of  Wales  and  the  Re-  extent  far  greater  than  merited  either  «t  l  manifestation  as  the 

in  his  address  commemoratmg  the  pulse.  But  England  faced  this  as  she  by  news  value  or  by  the  actual  conse-  r  ^ 

33rd  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  had  faced  other  body  blows,  with  the  quence  of  the  dispatch,  because  a  press  plays  an  im 

the  fraternity.  “We  cannot  survive  result  that  the  Empire  knew  of  it  new  and  catching  line  was  needed 

unless  we  know  the  truth,”  he  as-  within  a  few  hours.  ftn-  a  thousand  additional  street 

serted  in  protesting  against  incom-  Must  Learn  fo  Take  It  sales. 

plete  official  n^s  releases,  which  he  sound  war  procedures  “One  of  the  outstanding  examples  ^  ^  _ _ _ 

said  had  the  effect  of  falsifying.  could  learn  from  the  British  is  was  an  Eastern  tabloid  which,  in  its  actively  defend  the  government  in*^di 

Press  Also  at  Fanit  this  business  of  giving  out  bad  news  issue  of  March  18,  devoted  the  entire  periods  against  all  improper  and  sub- 

“But,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  as  well  as  good.  Because  we  have  front  page  to  this  screamer:  versive  criticism 

in  making  such  a  demand,”  he  added,  to  learn  to  take  it  just  as  the  British  BIG  U.  S.  VICTORY — 23  JAP  ,  ,  , 

mu/t  their  have.  SHIPS  BAGGm,  12  WARSHire 

stables.”  He  cited  headlines  which  “Of  late,  I  have  been  very  much  That  in  itself  was  not  too  bad,  be-  ._T. .  !! 


portant  part.  But  the  press  should 
remember  that  just  as  it  has  the 
proper  role  of  fostering  and  forward¬ 
ing  proper  criticism  of  government 
in  times  of  crisis,  so  should  the  press 


are  warp  and  woof,  must  continue  to 


be  liquid  and  progressive.  Their 
philosophies  must  continually  be 
brightened  and  made  sharper.  They 
must  absorb  new  ideas  as  readily  as 
they  absorb  new  subscribers.  News¬ 
papers  must  strive  to  better  reflect, 


the  Java  sea  battle,  stating: 

“On  Feb.  27,  the  aircraft  tender 
Langley  was  sunk  off  Java.  On  March 
1  the  naval  tanker  Pecos  was  tor¬ 
pedoed.  Seven  hundred  American 


have  not  been  reflective  of  the  true  interested  in  the  sayings  and  pro-  ^ 

state  of  the  war  and  condemned  such  nouncements  of  the  critics  of  criti-  ^  ®  worst  feature  of 

over-optimisic  headlines  as  confus-  cism— particularly  those  critics  who  particular  deal  was  that  an  over- 
ing  to  the  public.  Taking  up  the  mat-  have  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  ^ 

ter  of  speed  in  releasing  bad  news  good  time  to  suspend  freedom  of  the  VICTORY  EXTRA, 
about  the  war,  Mr.  Hoyt  said:  press  insofar  as  criticism  of  the  oper-  Fablic  Often  Confused 

“In  a  democracy  at  war,  it  is  pecu-  ations  of  government  are  concerned.  “Such  editions  confuse,  cause  ^  they  may  better  lead  the  progress 
liarly  and  particularly  the  people’s  “It  occurs  to  me  that  at  this  point  thoughtless  people  to  think  the  war  is  of  civilization.” 

right  to  know.  They  must  know  their  all  of  us  should  have  clearly  in  our  already  won — a  dangerous  frame  of  _ _ 

weaknesses,  no  matter  how  vast,  as  minds  the  difference  between  proper  mind  for  us. 

well  as  their  strengths.  They  must  and  improper  criticism.  “One  of  the  most  important  evi- 

know  their  losses,  no  matter  how  bit-  “Proper  criticism  is  that  type  of  dences  of  the  basic  sanity  of  news- 
ter,  as  well  as  their  victories.”  comment  directed  at  our  obvious  fail-  papers  and  of  their  continued  men- 

He  criticized  the  delay  in  announc-  ^  properly  implement  our  war  tal  health  and  growth  is  the  fact  that 

ing  the  loss  of  American  warships  in  extravagant  in  government,  editorializing  in  the  news  columns  is 

playing  politics  with  American  lives  fast  becoming  an  extinct  practice, 
and  the  general  boon-doggling  of  With  a  few  notable  and  well  known 
peacetime  politics.  exceptions,  American  newspapers 

Improper  Criticism  have  abandoned  this  vicious  and  in- 

“Improper  criticism  concerns  itself  d®^®^sible  procedure.  However,  to 

iives  and  much  valuable  equipment  with  the  fact  of  war;  such  as  denials  ,  f  partially  de- 

were  lost.  It  was  a  major  disaster  of  its  propriety;  a  return  to  pre-war  problem  arises  the  ^ually 

and  yet  the  news  of  this  debacle  was  isolationism;  deliberate  attempts  to  o"®  or  editorializmg  m  the 

not  released  until  April  3.  Why?  drive  the  wedges  of  popular  feeling 
“It  couldn’t  have  been  because  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies,  and 

‘aid  and  comfort’  to  the  enemy  for  other  evidences  of  twilight  thmk- 
the  reason  that  these  ships  were  sunk  ,  .  i 

by  dive  bombers  who  had  hunted  Fortunately,  most  newspapers  are  where  several  afternoon  papers  are 
down  their  prey  for  days.  The  Japs  enough  in  their  concepts  and  com^ting  for  Aat  extra  business,  cir- 

knew  what  ^ev  had  done  t^®y  ®r®  guilty  of  giving  aid  and  culation  departments  demand  selling 

,  p  j  M  comfort  to  the  enemy,  it  is  only  be-  lines.  They  are  too  often  written 

DKtastp  top  Bad  News  cause  of  careless  and  competitive  without  consideration  for  their  total 

“It  must  have  been  rather  a  re-  practices  which  have  been  the  out-  effect  on  the  reading  public, 

flection  of  the  general  American  at-  growth  of  doubtful  procedures  in  Evaluate  News  Honestly 

titude  of  distaste  for  bad  news  and  peacetime.  “Thp  firsi  tu:., 

Unit^^StaSsNawVfflf^mfcom!  ^  adiSltedly  acute  pro^blem  is  the  rec- 

mrvliiv”  Vio  scant  Sympathy,  but  of  the  fact  ognition  that  the  situation  exists,  and 

«xi  11  t.  j  press  needs  criticism  as  well  in  the  further  recognition  that  it  can 

Naturally  bad  iwws  is  unpleasant  as  government,  there  can  be  scant  only  be  solved  by  an  honest  attempt 
for  all  of  us  to  take-— p^icularly  in  doubt,  and  that  criticism  should  come  to  evaluate  the  news  and  with  the 
view  of  our  long  held  belief  in  the  primarily  from  within  the  press  it-  basic  desire  on  the  part  of  editors  to 
invulnerability  of  our  navy,  but  if  U1  self.  I  refer  specifically  to  loose  present  a  true  rather  than  a  dis- 

policies  of  editing  and  headline  torted  picture  of  the  war  situation, 
writing.  “In  addition,  help  must  come  from 

“It  is  unfortunately  true  that  gov-  the  government  itself  so  that  within 
emment  releases  have  too  often  the  limits  of  reason  it  may  be  pre- 
“More  than  a  month  elapsed  be-  played  up  good  news  and  minimized  sumed  by  newspapers  that  the  news 
tween  the  sinking  of  the  Langley  and  bad  news.  of  the  day  released  in  army  and  navy  . 

the  public’s  awareness  of  that  disaster.  “But  in  an  over-all  picture,  with  as  communiques  is  accurate  and  com- 
That  month  represented  a  loss  of  time  much  blame  as  possible  attached  to  plete.  Obviously  as  newspapers  at- 


headlines. 

“This  situation  is  harder  to  defeat 
because  of  the  greater  number  of 
facets  which  it  presents.  In  cities 


Write  lor  samples 
and  prices  on 
Tingue  press 
blankets  built  to 
accommodate  the 
narrower  width 
of  newsprint. 


events  befall,  we  must  Imow  about 
them.  Bad  news,  when  it  is  there, 
becomes  a  vital  dosage.  We  can  not 
survive  unless  we  know  the  truth. 


in  the  further  national  recognition  of  failure  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  tempt  to  present  an  adequate  picture 

our  serious  plight.  Who  knows  what  properly  release  the  news,  still  news-  of  the  news  in  headlines  as  w^  as  i..t  aw.mo.  rMigAaoTiuiwO!! 

added  _  impetus^  might  have  been  papers  in  a  general  way  have  failed  text,  they  will  be  in  an  increasingly  r  wamiwaTow  iw .  to»  aMOtus. 

given  the  sale  of  defense  bonds  or  the  properly  to  evaluate  and  to  balance  strong  position  to  demand  from 

solution  of  labor  problems  by  an  headlines  against  the  facts.  the  government  all  the  facts  all  the  ROSS  WHITIHIAP  A  CO«»_kI£l 

earlier  acknowledgment.  “That  this  job  can  be  done  prop-  time. 
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An  important  message  to  every  motorist  who  hos  wondered  r 

How  Good  Win  Thus  Be  When  Tmm 
Made  With  SmTHETic'^RuBBER? 


^  Eighteen  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  hundreds  of  patriotic  corporations  and  car 
owners  were  making  road  tests  with  a  new  kind  of  tire.  It  bore  the  famous  Silvertown 
name.  But  more  than  half  its  rubber  was  synthetic  .  .  .  B.  F.  Goodrich  Ameripol. 

Since  that  time  synthetic  rubber  has  leaped  to  new  importance.  A  large  part  of  our  war 
effort  depends  upon  America’s  ability  to  produce  good  tires  from  synthetic  rubber.  The 
tires  we  will  drive  upon  after  the  war  may  well  be  synthetic. 

I  Hence  the  question,  "How  good  will  these  new  tires  be?"  is  a  vital  one.  There  are 
several  ways  to  answer  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  let  you  read  what  actually  happened 
when  tires  made  with  Ameripol  were  put  to  the  test  of  day-after-day  driving.  Perhaps  the 
:  best  people  to  tell  you  are  those  who  owned  the  cars  and  did  the  driving.  The  letters  quoted 
here  are  only  a  few  of  many  received.  We  hope  that  others  who  patriotically  cooperated 
hvill  understand  that  space  limited  the  number  of  statements  we  could  print. 


R.  W.  Jones,  Inc.,  Dairy  Products,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . . . 

"1  am  satisfied  that  Ameripol  tires  will  do  a  good 
job,  and  believe  that  comparatively  they  are  100% 
as  efficient  as  rubber.  We  removed  these  tires  this 
fall  after  running  them  23,000  miles.” — £.  N.  Jones 

Pepsi-Cola  Bottler,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  ...  "I  traded 
the  car  in,  and  a  doctor  friend  of  mine  has  since  re¬ 
traded  the  car,  and  we  have  lost  track  of  it.  I  had 
6,000  miles’  service,  the  doctor  had  betwee'  4,000 
and  5,000,  and  the  tire  still  looked  like  new.  I  would 
say  that  the  Ameripol  tire  will  give  better  service 
than  those  made  of  ordinary  rubber.” 

— Charles  S.  Bunch 

Juneau  County  (Wise.)  Sheriff’s  Office  .  .  ."Since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Sheriff’s  office  I  have 
never  driven  a  set  of  tires  20,000  miles  with  the 
exception  of  this  pair  of  Ameripol  tires.” 

— Preston  McEvoy,  Under  Sheriff 


MPORTANT! 


AMERICA  RIGHT  NOW  NEEDS  SCRAP  RUBBER  OF  ALL  KINDS  .  .  .  YOUR  OLD  TIRES, 
OLD  RUBBERS,  OLD  BOOTS.  TURN  THEM  OVER  TO  THE  SCRAP  COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co. . .  ."Our  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  the  wearing  qualities  of 
Ameripol  tire  are  equal  to  those  of  first  line  rubber 
tires,  and  in  some  cases  are  superior  to  rubber  tires.” 

— Charles  L.  Phillips,  Exec.  V.  P. 
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tter  reflect, 
he  progress 


from  my  inspection  of  tread  wear,  they  show  very 
little  wear,  indicating  we  may  expect  an  additional 
16,000  miles’  service.” — B.  Robbins,  Pres. 


kr  tires.”-K.*Wo«  W'.  Myers,  V.  P.  C**"  Owner— Hampton,  Iowa  .  .  ."On  November  10, 

1940, 1  purchased  four  Ameripol  tires  because  I  was 
Mean  Airlines,  Inc.,  New  York  City  .  .  .  "They  interested  in  finding  out  what  value  they  had  and 

Iwere  placed  on  one  of  our  mail  trucks  and  have  after  27,000  miles  of  service  I  was  well  pleased, 

received  severe  use.  We  believe  that  they  have  given  They  were  driven  every  day  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 

service  equal  to  that  of  a  good  rubber  tire.”  They  wore  as  even  as  any  other  standard  tire  and 

— C.  R.  Smith,  Pres.  could  have  been  driven  at  least  10,000  miles  further 

under  the  present  emergency.” — S.  O.  Anderson 

^-Nut  Packing  Company  .  .  .’’Altogether  we 
would  say  that  they  showed  up  well,  and  we  would 

be  just  as  satisfied  to  buy  them  as  tires  of  natural  The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insur- 
rubber.”— C  N.  Robinson,  Director  oj  Purchases  ance  Company  .  .  ."These  tires  have  been  driven 

20,569  miles  and  they  look  as  good  as  or  better 
iw  1,  Incorporated,  Chicago,  III.  .  •  ."In  using  these  than  other  tires  of  similar  mileage.  As  far  as  we  can 

^"eripol  tires  we  have  found  that  in  18,000  miles  determine,  the  service  has  been  very  satisfactory.” 

of  travel  the  Ameripol  tires  are  equal  to  the  crude  —Dale  F.  Reese,  V.  P. 

j'-bb-cr  tires.” — Charles  W.  Allen,  Treas. 
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ANP  A  Standing  Committee  Cites 
Labor’s  “Opportunistic  Policy” 


Soys  Unions  Are  Continuing  Demands  in  Spite 
Of  Ominous  Revenue  Picture . . .  States  Average 
Wage  $4  Higher  in  '41  Than  Industrial  Worker's 


“THE  UNIONS  identified  with  news¬ 
paper  production  are  pursuing  an 
opportunistic  policy  of  forcing  pro¬ 
duction  costs  upward  in  the  face  of 
decreasing  revenue,”  the  Special 
Standing  Conunittee  of  the  ANPA  re¬ 
ported  to  the  membership  this  week. 
“The  newspaper  worker  hias  kept  fair¬ 
ly  well  in  step  with  workers  general¬ 
ly,  and,  except  for  overtime  in  war 
industries,  would  unquestionably  still 
have  the  highest  weekly  earnings  of 
all  industry,”  chairman  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  reported.  “As  it  was,  the 
average  newspaper  employe  at  the 
close  of  1941  worked  two  hours  less 
per  week  at  a  weekly  wage  of  $4 
higher  than  that  of  the  average  indus¬ 
trial  worker,”  he  said. 

“Every  publisher  knows  that  the 
outlook  for  newspaper  is  ominous.  The 
problem  is  to  bring  realization  of  how 
ominous  it  is  to  the  newspaper  em¬ 
ploye  who  continues  to  believe  that 
“Union  Demands  as  Usual”  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  present  national  emer¬ 
gency  and  in  the  face  of  adverse  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.” 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  de¬ 
livered  a  complete  report  on  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  mechanical  and  white  collar 
contracts,  arbitrations  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  that  had  been  handled  by  the 
organization  during  the  year.  The 
referring  to  strikes  by  white  collar 
workers,  it  was  stated:  “The  fact  that 
five  costly  strikes  within  the  year 
failed  to  produce  the  results  sought 
by  tlie  office  worker  unions  involved, 
has  doubtless  had  an  effect  in  temper¬ 
ing  the  demands  made  upon  other 
publishers.” 

The  complete  report  follows: 

The  adjustment  of  our  national  economy 
to  a  wartime  basis  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  aims  and  methods  of  union  member¬ 
ships  and  leaders  with  whom  newspaper 
publishers  have  dealing:s.  and  has  multiplied 
the  problems  confronting  the  Special  Standing 
Committee.  The  most  serious  difficulties 
have  involved  wa^e  Issues,  complicated  by 
an  over-emphasis  on  their  relation  to  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Newspaper  printing  trades  unions'  spokes¬ 
men  have  for  many  years  referred  to  the 
printing  trades  as  the  aristocracy  of  labor. 
Their  wages  have  been  at  the  highest  levels 
of  any  industrial  group;  they  have  enjoyed 
the  most  advantageous  working  conditions 
and  the  greatest  continuity  of  employment. 
With  the  spreading  of  war,  these  unions 
have  been  impelled  to  maintain  their  wage 
leadership  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and  their 
aims  have  in  no  way  been  tempered  by  a 
realization  of  the  limitations  of  newspaper 
revenue  as  contrasted  with  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  revenue  of  armament  industries. 

War  Wages  Rising 

War  preparations  in  this  country  have 
been  very  profitable  for  some  groups  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  have  caused  the  weekly  earnings 
of  some  labor  groups,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  World  War  I  to  advance  beyond  those  of 
the  newspaper  workers.  However,  this  in¬ 
crease  in  earnings  for  workers  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  comes  largely  from  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  overtime  because  of  the 
rush  demand  for  armament  and  the  scarcity 
of  workers  skilled  in  certain  trades. 

No  normal  industry  can  legitimately  be 
compared  with  a  war  industry.  Nevertheless, 
calculating  what  would  be  the  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  newspaper  employee,  "putting  in 
from  48  to  60  hours  a  week" — figure  in  the 
punitive  rates  imposed  by  newspaper  unions, 
and  the  resulting  figure  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  even  with  war  industries. 

A  recent  labor  advertisement  concerning 
40-hour  week  legislation  stated  in  part: 
"Working  men  and  women  are  putting  in 
from  48  to  60  hours  a  week  In  every  war 
factory  that  has  the  materials  and  orders." 

Wartime  regulations  have  exercised  already 
an  adverse  elfect  on  newspaper  advertising. 

"Cost  of  Living”  Claims 
Leaders  of  newspaper  unions,  lacking  "in¬ 
creasing  business"  as  justification  for  de¬ 
manding  wage  increases,  isolated  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  trends  as  the  sole  basis  to  support  their 
claims.  They  have  ignored  public  warnings 
of  government  officials  that  all  citizens  must 


expect  reductions  in  living  standards,  and 
that  no  group  can  expect  income  increases 
suflii-ient  to  maintain  its  pre-war  status  quo. 
They  have  ignored  the  basic  principle  that 
increases  to  meet  advancing  living  costs 
cannot  legitimately  be  based  on  actual  in¬ 
come  which  is  above  the  cost  of  creature 
necessities.  Any  amount  received  above  the 
cost  of  creature  necessities  is  margin  which 
customarily  goes  into  savings,  luxuries  or 
diversions.  Obviously,  no  cost  of  living  ad¬ 
vances  can  justify  proportionate  increases 
for  those  items. 

Unsystematic  methods  of  wage-fixing  which 
permit  the  cost  of  living  factor  to  predomi¬ 
nate  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  extremely  unsound  wage  settle¬ 
ments.  More  than  ever  before,  publishers 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  giving  all 
factors  their  proper  weight  in  wage  negotia¬ 
tions  if  newspapers  are  to  survive  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  emergency  and  to  continue  as  a 
source  of  jobs. 

Newspaper  unions  compete  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  securing  wage  increases.  If  one 
secures  an  increase  all  others  clamor  for  the 
same  amount  regardless  of  factors  entering 
into  the  initial  increase.  If  no  such  increase 
forms  a  basis  for  a  claim,  they  will  point  to 
increases  in  defense  industries,  ignoring  fre¬ 
quently  the  fact  that  even  after  the  increase, 
the  basic  rate  in  such  industries  remains 
lower  for  men  of  comparable  training,  skill 
and  responsibility.  In  short,  the  unions  iden¬ 
tified  with  newspaper  production  arc  pur¬ 
suing  an  opportunistic  policy  of  forcing  pro¬ 
duction  costs  upward  in  the  face  of  decreas¬ 
ing  revenue. 

Close  Cooperation  Needed 

The  situation  calls  for  close  cooperation 
by  publishers  and  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  in  bringing  unions  and  their  leaders 
to  a  realization  that  "unioneering  as  usual" 
is  but  killing  jobs.  The  highest  wages  and 
most  fancy  working  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
try  mean  nothing  to  the  workers  if  there  be 
no  job  in  which  to  exercise  the  contract 
prerogatives  won  for  him  by  a  leader  giv¬ 
ing  more  thought  to  his  own  political  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  moment  than  to  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  which  provides  the 
job. 

Every  rublisher  knows  that  the  outlook  for 
newspaiK-rs  is  ominous.  The  problem  is  to 
bring  realization  of  how  ominous  it  is  to 
the  newspaper  employee  who  continues  to 
believe  that  "Union  Demands  as  Usual"  can 
continue  in  the  present  national  emergency 
and  in  the  face  of  adverse  business  condi¬ 
tions. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  in  1941  had 
not  even  approached  recovery  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  19:18,  or  the  much  more  severe 


ik'prcssion  that  followetl  19‘.19.  Linage  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  first  two  months  of  1942  have 
shown  increasingly  severe  losses  to  or  below 
depression  levels  in  some  classifications. 

In  the  normal  progress  of  peacetime  busi¬ 
ness  cycles,  advertising  linage  has  roughly 
followed  the  trend  of  industrial  production. 
Now,  and  even  before  the  war,  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  increases  in  production  in  in¬ 
dustry  generally,  advertising  linage  is  veer¬ 
ing  to  1933  levels.  At  the  same  time,  the 
newspaper  worker  has  kept  fairly  well  in 
step  with  workers  generally  and,  except  for 
overtime  in  war  industries,  would  unques¬ 
tionably  still  have  the  highest  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  all  industry.  As  it  was,  the  average 
newspaper  employee  at  the  close  of  1941 
worked  two  hours  less  per  week  at  a  weekly 
wage  $4.00  higher  than  that  of  the  average 
industrial  worker. 

Living  Costs 

The  cost  of  living  rose  moderately  from 
the  start  of  the  war  to  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  increase  amounted  to  8.5  J^r  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weekly  earnings  of  news¬ 
paper  workers,  as  measured  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  show  the  news¬ 
paper  workers  not  to  be  materially  disadvan¬ 
taged  by  the  comparatively  slight  advances 
in  living  costs. 

Wartime  increases  in  living  costs  only- 
have  a  slight  effect  upon  highly-paid  work¬ 
ers.  and  react  unfavorably  only  upon  the 
lowest-paid  workers.  This  fact  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  pay  plan  of  the  Canadian 
Government  has  been  constructed:  it  is  the 
basis  for  recommendations  of  the  world’s 
leading  economists,  that  any  pay  adjustments 
to  compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  should  be  made  on  a  sliding  scale  so 
that  the  higher-paid  workers  cannot  expect 
commensurate  increases  as  living  costs  move 
upward. 

In  the  last  World  War.  various  Govern¬ 
mental  Agencies  acknowledged  that  pay  in¬ 
creases  to  compensate  lor  a  rise  in  living 
costs  should  apply  at  the  most  to  a  reason¬ 
able  subsistence  level.  This  principle,  which 
is  of  vast  importance  in  our  national  economy 
as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  individual  enter¬ 
prises.  has  again  been  invoked  by  the  present 
War  Labor  Board  and  numerous  economists 
employed  by  the  Government  and  private  in¬ 
dustries,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  guard 
against  inflation  or  otherwise  ruinous  wage 
policies. 

Meclianiral  Union  Contracts 

.\t  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  1.079 
contracts  on  file,  each  embracing  from  one 
to  a  dozen  newspapers,  and  covering  19 
d(‘|(artmental  groups  of  employees.  Surveys, 
negotiating  assistance,  and  advice  in  the  writ¬ 
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ing  of  counter-proposals  were  given  in  the 
preparation  of  671  mechanical  contracts  and 
113  agreements  with  other  union  groups. 
The  rate  of  new  union  organization  Ig 
mechanical  departments  is  tapering  ofT  ej. 
cept  possibly  in  miscellaneous  department! 
where  there  has  never  been  extensive  organ, 
ization.  So  far  as  composing  room.  prew. 
room,  and  stereotype  operations  arc  con- 
eerniHl.  it  is  evident  that  the  unions  are  a^ 
preaching  the  saturation  point,  as  the  unor¬ 
ganized  departments  that  remain  are  chietr 
on  the  smaller  newspapers  where  the  a- 
pense  of  unionization  is  greater  than  anj 
results  to  be  obtaineil  might  warrant. 

Despite  the  less  intensive  organization 
campaigning  done  by  our  mechanical  unlonj 
in  the  last  year,  more  strenuous  efforts  thin 
ever  before  have  been  m.ide  to  solidify  tkr 
gains  of  the  new  groups  th.at  came  into  «t- 
istence  following  the  depression  of  19,18. 
Also,  the  older  union  organizations  h,ave  in¬ 
tensified  their  efforts  to  aehieve  new  peat 
wage  rates  and  further  concessions  with 
respect  to  vacations,  penalties  and  rcstri^ 
tions.  and  other  working  conditions  changa. 

Verbal  understandings  and  other  similir 
informal  relationships  with  unions  whirt 
were  very  common  in  past  years,  are  becom¬ 
ing  practically  extinct.  The  new  anxieq 
of  even  the  smallest  unions  to  be  under  elomd 
contracts  is  a  clear  evidence  of  the  effectiI^ 
ness  of  the  union  campaigns  to  strengtha 
their  own  organizations.  This  change  hm 
multiplied  problems  of  publishers  and  hu 
required  them  to  spend  a  much  gresto 
amount  of  time  than  ever  before  in  union 
negotiations,  and  it  has  been  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  insistence  of  unions — pie 
ticularly  in  the  last  year  or  so — that  m 
agreement  should  be  closed  as  to  wage  rata 
lor  more  than  a  year. 

In  the  following  table  is  presented  a  brenk- 
down  of  the  contracts  on  file  with  the  Spednl 
Standing  Committee  office  and  the  work  clm- 
sifications  they  cover.  The  count  of  l.OTi 
contracts  at  the  end  of  1941  represents  in 
Increase  from  1,002  a  year  earlier. 
Meehanical  Departments  —  (ANPA  Membm 
Only) 

Typographical  Contracts . 288 

Pressmen  Contracts . 2M 

Stereotyper  Contracts  . 188 

Photo-Engraver  Contracts  .  60 

Mailer  Contracts  .  76 

Miscellaneous  Departments  Under  Contrart 
Circulators: 

APL  .  I 

Guild  .  28 

Unaffiliated  .  1 


Drivers ; 

AFL  . . 

Guild  . 

.  20 

.  10 

.  1 

BuilditiRT  Service: 

APL  . . 

.  20 

Guild  . . 

.  18 

Unaffiliated  . 

.  1 

News-boys : 

AFL  .  7  ; 

CIO .  i  I 

Electricians  .  3  1 

Machinists  .  6  1 

Operating  Engineers  .  5  | 

News  Office  Posted  Policies .  0  f 

Rotogravure  .  5 

Paperhandler  .  26 

Flyboys  .  1 

Semi-skilled  workers  (composing 

room)  .  !  : 

Copyholder .  1  ■ 

Inserter  .  1  | 


Mechanical  Wages 

There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  tl» 
number  of  negotiations  involving  ANPA 
members  and  the  mechanical  trades  unioni. 
In  1941  there  were  815  contracts  subject  to 
opening  as  to  wages  or  wages  and  condition). 
In  1940  there  were  655.  The  aocompanyinf 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  IMO 
and  1941  openings  with  respect  to  the  dii- 
position  of  the  cases  so  far  as  wages  and 
vacations  alone  are  concerned. 

While  there  has  been  this  tremendoni 
growth  in  the  number  of  negotiations,  the 
number  of  settlements  arrived  at  providinf 
for  an  increase  in  costs  as  reflected  in  the 
granting  of  vacations  or  higher  hourly  W 
has  not  been  far  out  of  line,  as  compswd 
to  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  In  the  number  of  open  neifr 
tiations  unquestionably  reflects  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  business. 

Contract  Renewals 

1940 

Contracts  or  Scales  Subject  to 

Opening:  .  665 

Opening  passed  up .  149 

Renewed  at  old  wage  rates.  ...  70 

Renewed,  old  rates,  vacations 

adde<l  .  49 

Renewed,  increase  in  wage 

rates .  185 

Renewed,  increase  &  vacations  40 
First  contracts,  vacations 

granted  .  3 

First  contracts,  no  vacations.  20 
Contracts  or  scales  still  open.  .  139 
White  Collar  Organization 
Thirteen  initial  while  collar  contracts 
signed  in  the  past  year,  8  with  unions  affi¬ 
liated  with  CIO.  2  AFL,  and  3  with  unaffl- 
Bated  unions.  In  the  same  period  2  CIU 
contracts  went  out  of  existence,  one  dt® 
the  suspension  of  the  newspaper,  and  W 
other  because  the  local  union  made  no  enori 
to  extend  the  relationship  beyond  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  its  last  contract. 

As  measured  by  the  number  of 
tracts  signed,  the  white  collar  unions  have 
not  shown  any  very  extensive  growth  wit^ 
the  year.  At  least,  the  net  increase  has  W* 
equalled  the  growth  in  the  number  of  eo“' 
tracts  achieved  In  previous  years. 

In  the  following,  the  year  to  year  co^ 
parison  of  white  collar  agreements  has  be™ 
t^ulated  to  show  the  development  as  w 
extent  of  jurisdictional  coverage,  the  niimDer 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


1941 

813 

103 

40 


281 

87 

8 

16 

244 
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Liquor  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  be  bought 
and  enjoyed  only  after  the  necessities  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Whoever  needs  bread  for  himself  or  his 
family,  should  not  buy  whiskey. 

The  persons  we  want  for  our  regular  custom¬ 
ers  have  definite  incomes  and  definite  obligations. 
They  do  not  exceed  the  one  nor  neglect  the  other. 
We  make  sales  to  such  persons  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  because  Seagram  whiskies  are  well  worth 


all  they  cost  to  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  moderate  use.  We  don’t  want  to  sell  whiskey 
to  anyone  who  buys  it  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  or  decencies.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it 
seems  opportune  to  again  repeat  our  policy ...  to 
again  reiterate  our  sense  of  social  obligation.  ' 

"We  don’t  want  to  sell  whiskey  to  anyone  who 

/ 

buys  it  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  necessities  of  life.’’ 

SHAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  N.Y. 
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of  employers  afteefed,  lopether  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  they  publish  and  the 
number  of  eities  of  publication,  broken  down 
additionally  as  to  the  closed  and  modified 


elosiHl  shop,  and  open  shops. 

Kditorial  and  Commereial  Dept.  Contracts 
<  .\II  r.  ft.  Newspapers)  January  1 

1941  1942 

Combination  News  A  Commer¬ 
cial  Dept.  .4creements .  .50  .54 

News  &  Editori.al  Depts.  only.  4.5  49 

Commercial  Depts.  only .  7  10 

Total  Contracts  .  102  113 

Total  number  of  newspat>ers 

eovereil .  121  1.3-3 

Number  of  employers .  10.3  112 

Number  of  cities .  71  70 

Breakdown  of  Closed  A  0|>en  Shotts 
Closed  &  modified  closed  shop 

contracts  .  .32  48 

Number  of  employers .  .37  49 

Number  of  newspapers....  42  .58 

Number  of  eities .  2.5  .3.5 

Open  Shop  Contracts .  70  0.5 

Number  of  employers .  69  64 

Number  of  newspapers .  81  77 

Number  of  eities .  .54  .51 


Waite  Comparison  Difficult 

The  lack  of  a  common  denominator  in  job 
names  and  duties  performed  under  such  job 
names  makes  waste  comparison  In  white  col- 
l.ar  contracts  a  difficult  matter.  Such  com- 
tiarisons  are  of  doubtful  value  unless  inquiry 
establishes  the  relative  nature  of  duties  per¬ 
formed  in  the  respective  job  cla.ssifications. 
Desienations  of  such  classifications  vary 
widely  in  newspapers  in  the  same  and  dif¬ 
ferent  cities. 

It  seems  probable  that  because  of  this 
difficulty,  some  of  the  present  unions  of  the 
so-called  white  collar  trroups  have  constantly 
soueht  to  provide  new  inducements  and  ri'a- 
sons  for  their  existence. 

Man.v  of  these  new  orgranizinir  plans  and 
sirateiries  are  as  old  as  unions  themselves, 
and  were  lonp  ago  abandoned  by  older  union 
croups  as  unproductive  of  beneficial  and 
long-term  results.  Nevertheless,  these  tac¬ 
tics  have  been  revived  and  already  the  sp<‘c- 
tacular  neirotiating  methods  which  require 
that  a  publisher  surrender  completely  as  the 
only  successful  outcome  of  each  negotiation 
have  caused  some  disastrous  results.  Despite 
nearly  ten  years  of  existence,  many  of  the 
white  collar  relationships  are  still  rather 
formless  and  transient  because  of  the  con¬ 
stant  necessity  for  seeking  new  victories  at 
the  time  of  each  contract  expiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  in 
a  number  of  localities  white  collar  unions 
have  developed  on  a  sound  basis  and  have 
achieved  beneficial  .and  lasting  results. 

Issues  in  White  Collar  Bargaining 

Due  to  the  peculiar  system  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  negotiating  office  worker  wages,  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
changes  that  are  made,  since  some  are  on  a 
blanket  basis,  some  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  minimums  that  are  provided  in  the 
contracts,  and  in  other  cases  new  job  names 
are  added  or  old  ones  are  altered.  It  is 
known  that  approximately  2.3  per  cent  of  the 
office  worker  wage  settlements  in  the  last 
year  provided  for  no  change  in  the  wage 
rates.  In  many  other  settlements,  the 
rates  for  a  few  jobs  were  altered,  and  al¬ 
most  complete  revisions  of  minimums  were 
effected  in  others. 

In  about  a  third  of  the  office  worker  con¬ 
tract  settlements,  increases  in  the  top  limits 
of  dismissal  indemnity  were  granted.  Vir- 
tuall.v  all  of  these  changes  occurred  on 
newspapers  that  formerly  had  lower  than 
average  schedules. 

No  new  issues  were  introduced  last  year 
in  white  collar  bargaining.  The  pressure 
that  publishers  formerly  met  on  claims  for 
pay  for  employees  on  leave  for  war  service, 
demands  for  maternity  leave,  and  other 
similarly  fantastic,  have  been  relaxed.  The 
fact  that  five  costly  strikes  within  the  year 
failed  to  produce  the  results  sought  by  the 
office  worker  unions  Involved,  has  doubtless 
had  an  effect  in  tempering  the  demands 
made  upon  other  publishers. 

While  there  has  been  no  let-up  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  closed  shop  in  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  many  publishers,  by  firm  and  re- 
I>eated  resistance  on  this  issue,  have  found 
it  possible  to  continue  harmonious  op<'n 
shop  operations. 

.\rbitration 

The  suilden  and  drastic  changes  necessary 
to  make  the  defense  effort  more  productive; 
the  wholesale  conversion  of  industries  to  a 
war-time  basis;  and  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  these  changes  on  publisher-union  relation¬ 
ships.  have  served  to  cause  an  unprecedented 
number  o.'  negotiations. 

More  than  a  hundred  ANP.5  member  con¬ 
tracts  bec.ime  openable  as  to  wages  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  declaration  of  an  unlimited  n.a- 
tional  emergency  and  the  declaration  of  w.ar 
which  followed. 

Tlirough  all  this  disturbance,  arbitration 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  designed,  and  remained  the  solution  of 
last  resort  with  violence  as  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problems  has  called 
Tor  more  active  participation  by  the  Speci<al 
St.anding  Committee  Chairman  in  arbitration 
••ases  th.an  has  been  customary  in  the  past, 
requiring  his  services  in  the  selection  of 
loc.al  arbiters,  in  determinations  of  arbitrable 
points  and  other  joint  rulings,  as  well  as  par¬ 
ticipation  at  arbitration  board  hearings,  and 
an  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  arbitr.a- 


lioiis  csinipleted  last  .vear,  according 
unions  concernesl: 

Typographical  . 

Pressmen  . 

Stert'otyper . 

Photo-Engraver  . 

Mailer  . 

Paperhandler  . 

Drivers  . 

Guild  . 

TOTAL  . 

Of  the  52  arbitrations.  10  involved  new 
contract  wage  issues  or  wages  ami  working 
conditions;  15  cases  involvixl  interim  wage 
or  wage  and  hour  issues:  20  involveii  inter¬ 
pretative  disputes  and  discharges;  and  one 
concerned  the  arbitrability  of  vacations 
under  the  Pressmen's  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  -Agreement. 

Settled  in  t'onriliatioii 
The  Chairman  of  the  S|H‘eial  Standing 
Committee,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Board,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  officers  of  International  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Unions.  oompleU,*d  determinations 
of  arbitrable  points  in  11  typographical 
cases,  2  stereotyper  cases,  and  5  mailer  eases. 
.Arbitrators  were  selected  for  21  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  arbitrations  enumerated 
above,  which  were  completed,  there  was  an 
unusually  Large  volume  of  cases  that  went 
beyond  the  preliminary  stiiges  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  process,  but  were  srdtleil  in  conciliation 
before  a  decision  was  rendered.  In  many  of 
these  cases.  Ihe  Special  Standing  Committee 
had  |>artici|iatcd  in  arbitrability  determina¬ 
tions.  s»‘lection  of  arbiters,  or  acted  as  me¬ 
diator  of  loc.al  differences. 

Each  of  the  year's  .52  arbitrations  involve<l 
from  one  to  a  score  of  differences.  In  a 
few  cases  the  statenn-nt  of  arbitrable  issues 
alone  filled  thirty  or  more  closely  typewrit¬ 
ten  pages. 

The  experiences  of  publishers  in  negotia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration,  as  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  law.  .are  becoming  more  and 
more  complex.  The  inauguration  of  vaca¬ 
tions  and  new  iienalties  and  restrictions  on 
normal  working  i)r.acticcs,  together  with  a 
new  approach  that  is  being  given  to  these 
I>pobleins  by  certain  elcnumts  in  our  unions, 
has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

More  Time  for  Prolileiii 

Publishers  arc  well  aware  of  tlie  many 
more  hours  they  have  had  to  g'ive  and  the 
more  thought  they  have  had  to  lend  in 
handling  their  lalmr  problems.  3'his  is  Ihe 
natural  conse»iuenee  of  Ihe  growth  in  the 
number  of  newspaper  unions.  In  .’nlilition, 
however,  and  of  gix'aler  imi>orlancp.  is  Ihe 
•iifferent  approach  and  the  more  thorough 
lre.alment  given  to  new  and  old  issues  in 
conciliation  and  subsequent  arbitration. 

The  arbitrations  of  Ihe  last  .vear  have  un¬ 
questionably  had  a  sle.adying  inflitcncc  ii|H>n 
Ihe  people  who  were  directly  eonccrneil  with 
them,  and  in  other  eommunilics  as  well.  By 
bringing  all  of  the  fads  of  .i  difficulty  fon-e- 
fully  to  the  attention  of  all  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  it,  arbitration  with  its  ni<Hlcrat- 
ing  influence  has  served  to  .issisl  us  in  avedd- 
ing  the  panic  which  has  licsct  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

Our  previous  cxitcrience  has  continued. 


Ihe  The  unions  having  the  greatest  number  of 
arbitration  commitments  have  had  Ihe  few¬ 
est  iiuintx-r  of  arbitrations.  Tyinigraphical 
agn-emenls  having  78  all-inclusive  arbitra¬ 
tion  commilinents,  parlieiiialed  in  27  arbi¬ 
trations  in  Ihe  year;  the  pressmen  having 
1.32  arbitration  eomniitments.  participated 
in  .5  arbitrations;  the  stercotypers  having 
102  commitments  had  4  arbitrations;  mail¬ 
ers  with  4‘2  commitments  h;i<l  7  arbitrations; 
engravers  with  .3  commitments  had  2  arbitra¬ 
tions. 

t'omposing  Kimiii  Strikes 
Unsanelioned  <'flm!>osing  rtmm  strikes  were 
n*sponsible  for  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  the  Sp«>cial  Stamling  Committee  had 
to  meet  in  the  last  year. 

Following  instructions  of  irresponsible  and 
self-appointed  leaders.  composing  r(M)m 
forces  ill  Chicago  and  Baltimore  inlerruiueil 
wage  m-gotiations  in  futile  attempts  to  force 
immeiliale  pay  increases  by  extortion,  rather 
than  conciliation.  In  both  cases,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  International  Union  dis- 
avowisl  Ihe  outlaw  action  and  ordered  the 
men  to  return  to  their  jolw. 

In  Ihe  Chicago  ease,  one  of  Ihe  newspapr-rs 
imblishetl  from  photo-engraved  iilates  of 
lyiiewrillen  copy  until  Ihe  strike  was  over, 
while  other  papers  h.ad  their  tyiH>  set  in 
neighboring  cities.  In  Baltimon'  the  news- 
pap<‘rs  were  greatly  reduced  in  size,  but 
••ontinuerl  to  publish,  and  order  was  finally 
restored  .after  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
International  Union  arriveil  and  took  over 
control  of  the  local  union's  affairs. 

While  these  were  the  outstanding  incidents 
of  this  kind,  other  protr.acteil  slowdown 
strikes  occurred  in  composing  rooms  in  si'v- 
eral  large  cities  in  various  iiarls  of  Ihe 
country.  In  all  of  the  cases,  contracts  had 
either  expired  or  were  open  for  negotiation. 
In  some  of  the  cases  Ihe  strikes  iwcurred 
in  clear  vudation  of  arbitration  obligations. 
In  none  of  the  cases  were  Ihe  outlaw  printers 
successful  in  aei-omidishing  anything  by 
their  illegal  t.actics,  Ihe  publishers  in  all 
cases  insisting  that  negotiations  must  be  siis- 
pendi-d  until  order  had  been  restored.  By 
disregarding  entirely  Ihe  strike  regulations 
Iirovided  in  International  Union  law.  these 
local  groups  failed  to  gain  Ihe  support  of 
their  International  Union  and  failed  to 
achieve  their  objective. 

Guild  Btrikes 

Th<‘  same  kind  of  laelii-s  were  ri'spon'ilile 
for  Guild  strikes  in  New  A'ork  City  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  Ihe  last  .vear.  In  both  of  thus(> 
eases  the  action  of  Ihe  strikers  was  dis- 
avoweil  by  responsible  union  leaders  and. 
in  the  Birmingham  ease,  the  Guild  its«'lf 
declared  that  the  strike  had  ls‘en  irregular 
only  after  defeat  had  Issm  virtually  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

Other  Guihl  strikes  occurred  on  a  wei’kly 
newspaiMT  in  New  5'ork  Cil.v,  and  in  addition, 
the  Guild  called  strikes  at  .Aliqilippa  anil 
('hcsier.  Pa.,  bi’ginning  early  in  Novemlter, 
These  strikes  are  still  in  progress,  Ihe  news¬ 
paper  h,aving  remained  eloseil  from  the  Ix-- 
ginning  of  the  strike.  In  tmth  of  these  cases, 
the  issue  involves  the  Guild  demand  for  a 
eloseil  shop  in  the  editorial  departments. 

There  was  only  one  easi'  in  Ihe  year  in¬ 
volving  an  -ANP.A  memlx'r  in  which  a  sanc- 
lioneil  strike  <M-eurred  in  the  mechanical 


^  -AMO  ONLY  ONE  BLADE' 
A  WEEK  TO  SHAVE  WITH- 

^  \a/0E15ME!!^ 


QUIT  SQUAWKING. 

BROTHER  - 

YOU  DON  T  SEE  ME 
LAYING  DOWN-  ^ 


p/tOOU^/OJi 

COSTS 


campaign 
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LIVING  UP  TO  TRADITIONS— 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Louis  A.  Paige,  Utica  (.N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 


trades.  That  ca.s«‘  deveIop<>d  at  Champaigii.  I 
Urbana.  III.,  and  forced  suspension  at  T 
Ihe  lu-wspaiM-rs  then-  for  approximately  tn 
days. 

There  were  no  strikes  whatever  invulviii( 
ANP.A  members  and  pressmen,  stereotypen 
or  photo-engraver  unions. 

The  newsdealers  in  New  York,  City  on  t«o 
different  occasions,  declared  boycotts  againR 
the  ncwsp.apers  in  New  York.  While  tbt 
dealers  were  in  no  sense  employees  of  tin 
newspapers,  they  had  organized  a  so-calW 
labor  union  under  an  AFL  charter,  and  thq 
continued  their  boycott  efforts  until  an  to. 
junction  put  an  end  to  their  illegal  actiri- 
ties. 

laibor  Board 

In  1941  there  were  15  c.isr-s  iiivolviig 
newspapers  decided  by  Ihe  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  compared  with  10  ded- 
sions  in  the  previous  year. 

In  9  cases,  unions  were  cerlificil  as  bar 
gaining  agents  and  in  4  eases  petitions  for 
certification  were  dismissed;  in  2  eomplatoi 
cases  involving  unfair  labor  practices,  eeait  ' 
and  desist  orders  were  issued. 

.At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  5  coo- 
plaint  and  5  representation  casi-s  awaitinr 
action  by  the  Board. 

In  a  majority  of  eases  handled  by  thr 
Board,  the  Guild  was  the  petitioning  or  com¬ 
plaining  union.  The  others  were  about 
evenly  divided  among  unions  of  newshop, 
engravers,  printers,  stereotypr-rs,  |>ai>erbso- 
dlers,  pressmen,  unaffiliated  news  or  olBo 
workers,  circulators,  and  drivers. 

Whereas  in  the  previous  year,  the  Labor 
Boanl  had  decided  cases  that  had  aecumiilaW 
on  the  docket  for  two  and  three  years,  ibr 
1941  decisions  were  in  cases  that  began  to 
either  1940  or  1941.  In  other  words,  news 
paper  unions  have  not  been  dela.verl  in  get¬ 
ting  action  on  their  complaints  and  pelilioni. 
as  has  been  true  in  previous  years. 

While  it  is  not  a  function  of  the  S|s-cial 
Standing  Committee  to  appear  for  emplof- 
ers  at  Labor  Board  hearings,  the  Committo 
has  advisetl  in  connection  with  the  pr.aclicol 
operation  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  Ihe  greattwt 
amount  of  this  service  was  iirovidi-d  to 
newspaper  cases  that  were  never  formalli 
acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

Practically  all  of  our  unions  were  aclitf 
in  organizing  campaigns  during  the  year, 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  file  representatitui 
petitions  or  compl.aints  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  where  they  felt  they  had  any  groundt 
to  do  so. 

Wage  and  Hour  laiw 

The  definition  and  classification  of  news 
liaper  jobs  for  the  iHirpose  of  determining 
exemptions  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  law 
was  Ihe  greatest  single  undertaking  of  tbe 
committee  in  Ihe  entire  year.  The  project 
involved  a  series  of  meetings  extending  over 
a  periml  of  many  months  and  required  ela¬ 
borate  statistical  surveys  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  of  all  iiewspairers  in  Ihe 
country.  I 

In  addition.  Ihe  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  continued  to  function  as  a  clearing  hoiue 
for  information  and  .advice  on  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  change  in  the  ailministration  of  tbe 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  that  occurred  laet 
year  has  not  n-sulted  in  any  imporlatil 
ehiiiiges  of  t>olicy  or  served  to  clear  awif 
any  of  Ihe  confusion  en-aled  by  the  ruling! 
and  opinions  of  previous  a<lminislrators. 

None  of  the  decisions  which  have  heeii 
rendered  so  far  have  served  W)  clarify  the 
da.v  to  day  problems  met  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  in  his  employee  relationships. 


Bulletins  and  Servires 


To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  more 
complete  and  up-to-date  information  on  scak 
negotiations,  the  Committee  inauguraletl  > 
weekly  scale  report  giving  the  eoniplelc 
changes  in  all  mechanical  department  and 
editorial  and  commercial  wage  agn-enienh 
as  received. 


A  new  form  of  bulletin  giving  all  of  •jjj' 
editori.al  and  commercial  job  names  and  earb 
of  the  one  to  eight  or  ten  minimum  r^ 
provided  therefor,  was  also  develoiied.  'nir 
bulletin  of  editorial  and  commercial  jot 
names  and  minimums  supplemented  with  the 
weekly  scale  reports  of  changes  therein  -wa* 
designed  chiefly  for  use  in  negotiations,  to* 
has  been  of  great  vtilue  also  to  the  manj 
more  publishers  who  have  no  while  collar 
unions  and  who  desire  to  m.akc  a  periodic 
cheek  of  their  own  situation  as  compan-d 
to  the  wage  levels  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  greater  importance  nt 
changes  in  living  costs  in  all  types  of  b''*®' 
tiations.  Ihe  CommitU-e  has  kept  available  w 
niimeographerl  form  complete  records  o 
ch.anges  in  living  costs  as  measun*d  w 
United  States  Government  indexes  in  all 
the  34  cities  now  surveyed. 


The  other  usual  work  of  maintaining 
ntract  codifications,  constantly 
eommende<l  forms  of  contracts,  up-to-i* 
ief  sections  for  the  use  of  publishers  » 
iiidling  arbitrations  on  wage  and  worKiw 
ndilions  issues,  and  the  usual  bulletm  aw 
her  si-rvices  of  the  office  have,  of 
ntinm-d.  With  respect  to  the  volume  ^ 
isiness  transacted  by  the  office,  1*''^  , 

en  an  increase  of  approximately  — I" 
nt  over  the  previous  year  in  the  n i  ro 
r  of  inquiries  hatulled  for  member  P 
hers. 

The  numlx-r  of  wage  scale  survejs  i" 
ired  for  memlwr  publishers  prior  to 
K-ning  of  mechanical  contracts  h:i«  , 
easeil  commensurately  with  Ihe  ’’'"”'^^,..1 
age  negotiations.  10.220  letters  ^ 

It  from  the  office  of  the  Committee. 
lo  irt«cr  aiutnnee  felenhonp  calls  wefc  nan 


Respectfully  submitted. 
EUGENE  MacKlNNON, 


Chairn^an 


Edward  H.  Butler 
S.  R.  Winch 


W.  E.  Macfarlane 
Harvey  J.  Kelly 
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IS  THIS  FAIB,  HR.  LABOR  LEADER? 

— ^  FUIX  PAGE  COMPLAINT 

Last  week  R.  J.  Thomas,  President,  United  Automobile  Workers,  complained  in  a  full  page 
advertisement  that  Pearson-Alien  and  the  newspapers  had  distorted  labor  news  and  failed 
to  publicize  final  findings  in  the  case  of  Miss  Genevieve  Samp,  dismissed  from  the  National 
Stamping  Company,  Detroit,  at  the  request  of  her  union,  because,  allegedly,  she  tried  to 
step  up  defense  production.  ' 

— ^  THE  REAL  FACTFS 

But  here  are  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  War  Department: 


AU.  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  ACCOMTANIEO  BY  CARBON  COPY  AND  ADORCSSCO  TO 


Pettit/lmm 


TO  INSimC  PMOMPT  ATTCNTION 
IN  RCPLVINO  RCFCfl  TO 


WAR  OCPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE 
WASHINGTON 


ATTKNTtON  OF 


March  11,  1942 


MEMORANDUM  BY  M.  H.  Pettit. 

Subject:  Personal  Observations  upon  the  Case  of  Genevieve  Samp, 

Employee  of  the  National  Stamping  Company,  Detroit. 

On  March  7th  Detroit  reported  strike  threatened  unless  management  dis¬ 
charged  subject  employee.  Request  for  discharge  filed  by  Carl  Spieske,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Local  270,  CIO,  claiming  worker  to  be  a  “trouble  maker.”  The  company 
was  reluctant  to  discharge  employee  unless  formal  written  request  made  by 
union.  Subject  operating  four  production  units  while  other  girls  operated  three 
and  subject  was  outspoken  in  demanding  increased  production. 

Detroit  reported  on  March  9th  that  the  company  had  discharged  subject 
employee  upon  receipt  of  formal  notice  from  union.  It  is  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  company  that  the  union  demand  for  her  removal  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  considered  to  he  a  disturbing  element  in  connection  with  the  standards 
of  work  output.  .  .  . 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  one  reason  for  her  being  thrown  out 
of  her  job  was  her  willingness  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  productivity  of  men  and  machines. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  SAMP’S  ATTORNEY: 

‘’Three  times  I  attempted  to  secure  for  Miss  Samp  a  fair  trial.  The  trial  was  to  be  be¬ 
fore  7  CIO  members,  not  exactly  an  impartial  group.  Nevertheless  the  trial  never  came  off. 

“Once  it  was  postponed  because  the  Union  did  not  give  Miss  Samp  sufficient  notice. 
Next,  when  we  arrived  for  the  trial  the  doors  were  locked.  The  third  time  we  waited  one 
hour,  but  no  trial  hoard  arrived.  Finally  two  members  of  the  Union  took  Miss  Samp  off 
in  a  corner  and  after  a  whispered  conversation  she  told  me  she  wouldn’t  need  me  anymore. 

“Meanwhile  it  was  reported  to  me  that  pressure  was  brought  against  Miss  Samp’s  father 
by  Union  workers  in  the  Ford  plant,  and  that  her  mother  was  ostracised  by  Union  members 
in  her  community.” — Samuel  Simmer,  Attorney. 

It  was  only  after  all  this,  that  Miss  Samp  issued  her  statement  denying  the  facts  stated 
above  in  the  Army  report. 

So  perhaps  the  newspapers  were  right,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  play  they  gave  to  Miss 
Samp’s  denial. 

DREW  PEARSON  and  ROBERT  S.  ALLEN 
Thr  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
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ANPA  Warned  to  Guard 
People’s  Free  Press  Rights 


IT  IS  particularly  necessary  today  to 
be  watchful  and  alert  to  see  that  in 
the  process  of  conversion  from  peace 
to  national  defense  and  then  to  war, 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  free  press 
should  not  be  restricted  in  the  name 
of  “patriotism,”  the  report  of  the 
ANPA  Committee  on  Federal  Laws, 
submitted  this  week,  noted. 

Possibly  the  most  important  legisla¬ 
tion  considered  since  the  1941  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  report  said,  was  the  proposal 
to  invest  a  Price  Administrator  with 


Revenue  Taxation  to  study  a  possible  fran¬ 
chise  tax.  Whether  this  matter  will  lx:  a 
consideration  In  the  1942  Revenue  Tax  is  not 
now  determinable,  but  your  Committee  is 
watching  developments. 

Prior  to  the  1941  Revenue  Act,  certain 
taxes  had  been  levied  on  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  charges,  but  local  telephone 
service  and  telephone  toll  charges  under  50 
cents  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  The  1941 
Revenue  Act  imposed  a  tax  of  6%  on  local 
telephone  service  and  on  telephone  toll  calls 
costing  less  than  25  cents.  The  act  exempts 
from  tax  telephone  toll  calls  made  for  the 
collection  or  dissemination  of  news  when  the 
charge  is  25  cents  or  more,  but  the  tax  ap- 
Itlies  to  such  calls  when  the  charge  is  less 
than  25  cents.  This  is  obviously  discrim- 


wide  powers  to  control  prices  of  all 
commodities  and  services. 

The  report  listed  the  Vinson  Adver¬ 
tising  Allowance  Bill  as  pending  legis¬ 
lation,  commenting:  “The  most  serious 
angle  of  this  measure,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  conunittee,  lies  in  the  trend  it 
displays  toward  eliminating  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  necessary  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  complete  report  follows; 

The  legislative  situation  is  one  that  re¬ 
quires  constant  vigilance  and  with  war  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  be 
watchful  and  alert  to  see  that  in  the  process 
of  conversion  from  peace  to  national  defense 
and  then  to  war,  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
a  free  press  should  not  be  restricted  in  the 
name  of  “patriotism." 

During  1941,  48  Fi'deral  Laws  Bulletins 
were  issued.  38  of  which  related  to  pending 
legislation  and  10  to  litigation  about  the 
Wage-Hour  Law.  Up  to  now  in  1942,  18 
bulletins  relating  to  various  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  issued. 

The  Price  Control  Law 
Possibly  the  most  important  legislation 
consideivd  since  the  1941  Con^’ention  was  the 
proposal  to  invest  a  Price  Administrator  with 
wide  powers  to  control  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  and  services. 

Legislation  embodying  that  power,  known 
as  the  Price  Control  Bill  became  a  law  Jan. 
30.  containing  three  provisions  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  publishers  as  follows: 

Section  206  (!)  (1)  Whenever  in  the 

judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action 
is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  and  provide  for  the  effective 
enforcemmt  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
or  which  may  be  issued  under  section  2. 
or  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  200,  he 
may  by  regulation  or  order  issue  to  or  re¬ 
quire  of  anj'  person  or  persons  subject  to 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section 
2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price  schedule,  a 
license  as  a  condition  of  sellir  !  any  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  with  respect  to 
which  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  sched¬ 
ule  is  applicable.* 

Provided,  That  no  such  licenst  may  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  condition  of  selling  or  distrib¬ 
uting  (except  as  waste  or  scrap)  newspapers, 
periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or  writ¬ 
ten  material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  as  a 
condition  of  selling  radio  time. 

Section  302.  Definitions,  (c)  The  term 
“commodity"  means  commodities,  articles, 
products  and  materials  (except  materials  fur¬ 
nished  lor  publication  by  any  press  associa¬ 
tion  or  feature  service,  books,  magazines,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  and  it  also 
includes  services  rendered  otherwise  than  as 
an  employe  in  connection  with  the  process¬ 
ing.  distribution,  storage,  installation,  repair, 
or  negotiation  or  imrcbases  or  sales  of  a 
commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  any  service  establishment  lor  the 
servicing  of  a  commodity;  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  regulation  of  •••  (4)  rates 

charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  operating  or  publishing  a  ncwspaiK:r, 
periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operating  a  radio¬ 
broadcasting  station,  a  motion-picture  or 
other  theater  enterprise,  or  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  facilities. 

Section  2  (h)  The  powers  granted  in  this 
section  shall  not  tie  used  or  made  to  otierate 
to  compel  changes  in  the  business  practices, 
cost  practices  or  methods,  or  means  or  aids 
to  distribution,  established  in  any  industry, 
except  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
of  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or 
requirement  under  this  Act.  (Section  2  re¬ 
lates  to  prices,  rents  and  marketing  and 
renting  practices,  and  gives  authority  to  the 
Price  Administrator  to  fix  prices,  rents,  etc.) 

The  1941  Revenue  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  contained  provision  lor  a  tax  on  both 
billboard  and  radio  advertising.  Various 
organizations  whose  interests  were  affected 
pointed  out  that  the  imposition  of  these  taxes 
on  advertising  would  not  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  result  and  that  the  tax  was  in  effect 
uneconomic.  The  tax  was  eliminated  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  although  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
indicated  that  the  committee  had  not  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  taxing  radio  broadcasting 
sUitions  but  had  instructed  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 


inatory  and  works  a  gre.-it  hardship  on  the 
smaller  newspariers.  a  large  majority  of  whose 
telephone  toll  charges  for  news  purposes  falls 
within  the  non-exempt  class.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  make  the  present  limited  exemp¬ 
tion  include  all  telephone  toll  calls  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  news  regard¬ 
less  of  the  charge,  and  your  Committee  will 
continue  its  efforts  along  this  line. 

The  Vinson  Advertising  Allowance  BUI 

During  early  October  Rep.  Vinson  (Ga.) 
introduced  a  bill  to  recapture  excessive  profits 
from  national-defense  contriicts,  but  which 
contained  a  provision  that  “in  no  case  shall 
advertising  and  publicity  expenses  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  proper  part  of  the  cost  of  per¬ 
forming  any  defense  contract.”  The  bill  has 
not  been  reported  by  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  but 
Rep.  Vinson  has  been  informed  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  attitude  toward  this  provision.  One 
of  the  best  arguments  against  any  such  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  as  is  proposed  by  the  Vinson 
bill  is  contained  in  a  letter  that  James  C. 
Seymour,  manager  of  the  Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  wrote  to  Rep.  Vinson.  You  will  find 
Mr.  Seymour's  letter  reproduced  in  lull  in 
Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No.  44 — 1941,  Decem¬ 
ber  3. 

The  most  serious  angle  of  this  measure, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  lies  in  the 
trend  it  displays  toward  eliminating  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  necessary  cost  of  doing  business. 

A  trademark  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
the  House  has  taken  no  action  on  a  similar 
measure  introduced  by  Rep.  Lanham  (Tex.). 
Your  Committee  feels  that  any  trademark 
legislation  should  contain  a  provision  to  re¬ 
lieve  publishers  of  liability  for  an  innocent 
violation  of  the  law  through  publication  of 
adv'ertisements  which  infringe  the  trademark 
law.  Rep.  Lanham  has  been  acquainted  with 
our  position,  and  our  reasons  for  believing 
that  publishers  should  not  be  held  liable  for 
innocent  infringement  of  trademarks  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress  will  amend  the  Wage-Hour  law 
although  numerous  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  providing  for  various  amendments. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  from 


the  publishers'  standiaoint,  is  the  Sheppard 
bill  which  would  write  into  the  law  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  case  decided  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Sheppard 
bill  would  permit  employer  and  employes  to 
agree  on  a  specified  rate,  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  up  to  the  maximum  provided  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  with  overtime  at 
one  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for 
alt  hours  worked  over  the  maximum.  Bon¬ 
uses  and  guarantees,  under  the  Sheppard 
bill,  need  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  regular  hourl.v  rate  of  pay.  A  similar 
hill  is  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor, 
introduced  by  Rep.  Patton  (Tex.),  but  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
action  on  either  of  these  or  other  Wage- 
Hour  bills  by  this  Congress. 

1012  Revenue  Rill 

Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  has  been  hearing  testimony  from 
reprc'^entatives  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  others  as  to  the  form  or  forma  the  new 
rfvenue  bill  should  lake.  There  have  been 
all  sorts  of  proposals  for  this  new  tax,ation. 
but  up  to  date  no  bill  has  been  introduced 
either  sponsored  by  the  Tre.asury  Department 
or  an.vone  else. 

The  new  revenue  bill  is  sure  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  beeaiisc  there  have  lieen  many  pro- 
pos.als  made  which  would  be  disastrous  to 
newspapers  if  enacted  into  law.  One  of  the 
proposals  of  particular  interest  is  that  to  tax 
newspaper  advertising.  This  should  be 
viewed  from  two  angles:  one.  the  very  evi¬ 
dent  desire  of  some  government  officials  at 
least,  to  eliminate  advertising  costs  as  a 
proper  cost  of  doing  business;  and  the  other 
the  allegation  that  still  crops  up  that  news¬ 
papers  are  being  subsidized  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  In  this  connection  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Represen tativ'e  Sautlioff  of  Wis¬ 
consin  are  believed  to  be  of  suffleienf  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  quoting; 

An  inspection  of  any  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies  will  show  you  that  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  contents  of  such  p.aper  is  de¬ 
voted  to  commercial  advertising,  which  pays 
a  large  revenue.  Because  these  newspapers 
enjoy  a  $90,000,000  a  year  subsidy  from  the 
government,  which,  of  course,  the  average 
citizen  must  pay,  and  because  commercial 
advertising  is  a  matter  of  profit,  pure  and 
simple,  and  not  eilucational.  therefore.  I  feel 
that  we  could  recover  $90,000,000  a  year 
now  granted  to  the  newspapers  as  subsidy 
h.v  placing  a  tax  on  the.se  commercial  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  publishers 
who  seem  to  share  the  view  that  the  news¬ 
papers  receive  a  Subsidy  from  government  in 
the  form  of  second  class  rates.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  does  not  intend  to  argue  the  fallacy 
of  this  statement,  other  than  to  state  two 
very  evident  facts;  one  that  the  policy  of 
Congn-ss  in  establishing  low  postage  rates 
was  not  from  any  altruistic  desire  to  aid  and 
assist  publishers  but  was  adopted  because  of 
the  nt^  to  make  available  to  the  public 
easy  access  to  all  of  the  news  of  the  day 
and  increased  rates  will  only  mean  increaseil 
cost  to  that  public  for  securing  the  news; 
and  two,  increased  rates  will  probably  not 
result  in  increased  but  rather  in  decreased 
revenue,  a  fact  which  was  adequately  proved 


when  Congress  did  increase  the  rates  serM 
years  ago. 

Companion  bills  were  introduced  In  Ho^ 
and  Senate  by  Rep.  Sumners  (Tex.)  iu 
Senator  Van  Nuys  (Ind.)  at  the  request  i( 
Attorney  General  Biddle,  providing  lor  toti 
of  the  most  drastic  censorship  that  has  ers 
been  proposed  in  the  history  of  the  Dniu 
States.  Briefly  these  bills,  H.  R.  6632  sr 
S.  2281  provide  for  a  fine  of  not  more  tli« 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  thq 
two  years,  or  both,  lor  anyone  who  divulni 
or  publishes  copies,  or  the  substance,  to. 
port,  effect  or  meaning  of  any  file,  memons 
dum,  book,  pamphlet,  letter,  paper,  docs, 
ment,  manuscript,  map,  picture,  plan,  record, 
or  other  writing  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  agency  of  the  United  Suta 
declared  to  be  confidential  by  statute  or  Ig 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  any  governmentil 
agency,  even  though  this  information  ha 
been  published  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Bet- 1 
ulations  or  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Hearings  were  held  during  February  befon 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  JudicUq 
Committee,  composed  of  Warren  R.  Austn 
(Vt.)  Chairman;  Wall  Doxey  (Miss.)  aid 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  (Wyo.).  Attomef 
General  Biddle  appeared  before  the  nb- 
committee  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  concede 
that  it  should  be  amended,  and  suggested  tha 
the  committee  might  limit  the  bill  to  do» 
incuts  in  possession  of  government  agenda 
directly  concerned  with  the  prosecution  d 
the  war:  i.e.  the  War,  Navy  and  Slate  Bs 
partments. 

Following  the  hearings  the  sub-committn 
announced  that  the  hearings  would  be  R- 
cessed  indefinitely;  that  the  sub-committa 
would  deal  with  the  question  from  a  “nn 
approach”:  that  Attorney  General  Bidii 
would  probably  be  asked  to  draft  a  new  bd 
and  the  committee  would  study  all  exiitiw 
statutes  dealing  with  the  protection  of  its- 
ernment  secrets  with  a  view  to  drafting  nn 
legislation.  The  thinking  of  the  commlMi 
seemed  to  be  that  efforts  would  be  made « 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  bill  as  nearb  n 
consistent  with  safety  to  military  matten. 

Up  to  date  there  is  no  indication  of  aetm 
by  the  House.  The  House  Judiciary  Si^ 
Committee  is  composed  of  Zebulon  Wetnr. 
N.  C..  chairman;  William  T.  Byrne,  N.  T.; 
Fadjo  Cravens.  Ark.:  U.  S.  Guyer,  Ku.. 
Chauncey  W.  Reed,  Ill.  No  action  has  ben 
taken  on  the  bill  by  the  sub-committee  and  H 
is  possible  that  the  House  will  not  act  mitil 
the  Senate  takes  action  on  the  bill. 

Bombing  Insurance 

A  number  of  publishers  have  been  inur- 
ested  in  .securing  protection  for  their  pluti 
against  possible  damage  caused  by  eoeai 
attacks.  On  March  28.  the  President  » 
proved  a  bill  to  create  a  $1,000,000,000  W« 
Damage  Corporation  and  provide  insuraaa 
up  to  $16,000  against  property  damaged  u 
a  result  of  such  enemy  action.  Rules  ut 
regulations  governing  this  insurance  are  a- 
pected  to  be  issued  very  shortly.  Meantiat 
publishers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  tlm 
two  or  three  private  insurance  compsnia 
arc  writing  this  form  of  insurance.  Hidr 
names  may  be  obtained  from  the  ANPl 
General  Manager,  upon  inquiry  to  the  Bek- 
quarters  Office. 

A  number  of  court  decisions  have  bea 
handed  down  during  the  past  year  wbidi  w 
ol  importance  to  publishers. 

Most  publishers  are  familiar  with  what  i 
gi  iierally  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Tins 
t'ontempt  case  which  was  decided  by  Ik 
United  States  Supreme  (Tourt  in  favor  of  tk 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  ANPA  intervened  as  amicus  curiae  k 
this  case  which  involved  the  power  of  a  atas 
court  through  a  summary  proceeding  to  pa>' 
ish  a  newspaper  for  contempt  because  of  edi¬ 
torial  utterances  on  cases  technically  Kd! 
pending. 

The  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  Stales k 
a  vote  ol  5  to  4  set  aside  the  decision  ol  tk 
Supreme  Court  ol  California,  and  Mr. 

Bhack  who  read  the  majority  decision  bw 
that  the  convictions  violated  the  c-onsUti- 
lioiial  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free  prek 
The  Ckiurt  held  that  a  publication  abMld 
not  be  regarded  as  contemptuous  unless  4 
lircsented  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  Ik 
administration  of  justice.  In  so  holdinM 
reversed  the  Toledo  Newspaper  case,  deddk 
many  years  ago.  wherein  it  held  that  a 
sonable  tendency  to  interfere  with  or  obsU^ 
justici-  was  sufficient  to  uphold  a  convictk* 
for  contempt. 

Further  details  about  this  case  may  k 
found  in  ANP.\  Federal  Laws  bullelini  k 
BIKII  during  1940  and  1041.  The 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  it 
cussed  at  some  length  in  Federal  Laws  BbI* 
tin  No.  47 — 1941,  December  18. 

In  a  case  which  came  up  from  the  ^ 
of  North  Carolina  shortly  prior  to  iti 
sion  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  case,  the 
siK-cifically  overruled  its  decision  in  19W  4 
the  case  of  Toledo  Newspaper  Co.  vs.  U- ' 
217,  I'.  S.  10‘J.  In  this  case  the  Court  li#|‘ 
that  under  the  .\ct  of  March  2,  1931,  ® 
power  of  the  Federal  Court  to  punish  » 
criminal  coiitenipt  is  limited  to  acts  that 
place  "in  the  presence  of  the  said  Co®" 
or,  geographically  “so  near  llien-to  “ 

obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  ^ 
overruling  the  decision  of  an  earlier  co^ 
the  iiresent  court  has  in  effect  laid  down  t« 
rule  that  there  must  lie  a  clear  and 
danger  to  the  obstruction  of  justice 
merely  a  reasonable  tendency  to 
justice  in  order  to  ju.stify  a  contempt 
The  Committee  will  continue  to 
legislative  i>ro|>osals,  and.  while  fully  4^ 
of  the  desire  of  every  publisher  to  ooopc^- 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  war  effort,  will 
alert  to  protect  publishers’  interests. 

W.  F.  WILEY,  Chairms* 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  G.  C.  Hamilton 
Amon  G.  Carter  H.  V.  Jenk.ns 

John  D.  Ewing  Verne  E.  Joy 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick  Wm.  H.  Reod 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky  (  has.  A.  Stauffer 
J.  H.  Steinman 
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THIS  IS  THE  STORY  OF 

CARBOLOY 

How  a  Most  Strategic  Material  of  the  War-  Invented 
in  Germany-Was  Made  Available  to  the  United  Nations 

★ 


More  Precious  Than  Diamonds  in  War 
Production  . . .  Carboloy  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  trade-mark  for  cemented  tung¬ 
sten-carbide,  an  alloy  second  only  to 
diamonds  in  hardness,  more  precious 
than  diamonds  as  a  vital  material  in 
America’s  war  program.  It  is  used 
for  the  tips  of  cutting  tools,  and  for 
wear-resistant  dies.  Carboloy  is  used 
in  small  quantities;  it  is  difficult  to 
make  and  difficult  to  use — but  it  has 
never  been  scarce  in  modern  times. 
There  is  no  scarcity  now. 

Invented  in  Germany— Krupp  Pro¬ 
tected  by  U.  S.  Patents  . . .  Cemented 
carbide  was  invented  in  Germany — 
it  belonged  to  Krupp  of  Germany, 
and  this  made  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
Krupp’s  customer.  In  this  country, 
Krupp  was  protected  by  patent  grants 
from  the  United  States. 

General  Electric  Creates  Independent 
Production  .  .  .  The  General  Electric 
Company  two  years  before  this  had 
begun  research  on  tungsten-carbide 
and  foresaw  its  importance  in  indus¬ 
trial  production.  For  immediate  use 
in  its  own  plants  and  for  easier  avail¬ 
ability  to  others.  General  Electric 
undertook  the  long  and  arduous  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  American  rights. 
Limited  rights  were  obtained  in  1928 
with  Krupp  continuing  to  export  the 
material  to  its  United  States  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  business  which  languished, 
however,  as  General  Electric  pains¬ 
takingly  developed  its  own  Carboloy 
technique.  This  paved  the  way  fur 
General  Electric  to  make  the  United 
States  entirely  independent  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  its  cemented  tungsten- 
carbide  supply  as  early  as  1936. 

American  Tool  Costs  Half  That  of 
German  .  .  .  From  the  start,  two 
totally  different  businesses  were  in¬ 


volved.  Krupp  originally  exported 
cemented  carbides  in  chunks — and 
was  unsuccessful.  General  Electric 
— and  its  subsidiary,  Carboloy  Co., 
Inc. — found  it  necessary  to  develop 
a  complete  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  service,  making  various 
types  of  Carboloy-equipped  tools, 
training  men  in  their  use,  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  its  customers  a  specialized 
and  successful  production  technique. 
For  purposes  of  fair  comparison,  a 
typical  German  cemented  carbide 
tool,  in  1928,  cost  $22.26  in  the 
United  States,  while  a  comparable 
American  Carboloy  tool  cost  $11.11. 

Loss  to  General  Electric  for  Many 
Years— Art  Taught  to  Industry  ...  In 

times  of  peace — and  1928  was  such  a 
time — the  measure  of  success  of  in¬ 
dustrial  adventure  is  to  be  found  in 
profit  to  the  adventurer.  By  such  a 
measure,  Carboloy  could  nut  '  be 
called  successful.  Initial  expenses 
were  great.  F'or  a  time  the  Company 
lost  at  the  rate  of  $1000  a  day,  and 
once  had  an  operating  deficit  of  mure 
than  a  million  dollars.*  One  of  the 
major  contributing  reasons  was  the 
continuing  high  cost  of  development, 
standardization,  and  training.  In 
1936-37  alone,  training  courses  were 
given  to  10,000  men  in  industry. 
Moreover,  six  major  price  reductions 
were  made  in  the  face  of  operating 
losses,  until  the  standard  tool  blank 
had  been  reduced  in  price  90  per  cent. 

Faith  and  Perseverance . . .  Depression 
was  still  another  reason — labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  could  not  be  sold  to  industry 
or  labor  at  any  price.  But  General 
Electric,  with  determination  that 
now  seems  providential,  kept  on — 
increasing  its  capacity,  granting  new 
licenses,  condoning  instances  of  un¬ 


licensed  production,  staying  ahead 
of  its  market. 

Production  Multiplied  Forty-Five 
Times  in  Four  Years  .  .  .  Cemented 
tungsten-carbide  could  easily  have 
been  a  source  of  weakness  here,  as  it 
was  in  England,  had  it  nut  been  for 
(jeneral  Electric’s  policy  of  contin¬ 
ued  expansion.  In  1939,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Carboloy  Company  was 
less  than  20,000  lbs.;  in  1940,  it  was 
55,000  lbs.;  in  1941,  it  was  163,000 
—  and  in  December  came  Pearl 
Harbor.  Now,  in  1942,  the  Company’s 
production  is  going  at  a  rate  that  is 
45  times  that  of  only  four  years  ago. 

Britain  Dependent  Upon  us  .  .  .  By 

contrast,  British  companies,  which 
had  been  content  to  continue  as  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Krupp,  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  vital  material  when 
Poland  was  invaded.  But  the  (General 
P3ectric  (Company  was  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  substantial  quantities  to  British 
industry  immediately  and  since  then 
has  continuously  filled  British  orders. 
It  has,  in  like  manner,  filled  Canada’s 
requirements  since  1936.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  supplying  Canada,  Russia, 
and  other  United  Nations.  All  this 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  greatly 
expanded  needs  of  American  industry. 

An  Inspirational  Story  of  American 
Industry  . . .  I'hus,  the  story  of  Car¬ 
boloy  does  nut  end  in  "too  little  and 
too  late.’’  Like  many  previously  un¬ 
told  stories  of  American  industry,  it 
continues,  a  sturdy  and  inspiring 
example  of  public  service  born  of 
private  enterprise,  and  characterized 
by  hard  work,  ingenuity,  investment, 
research,  risk,  and  courage  —  a  fa¬ 
miliar  pattern  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


*Over  the  entire  period  of  its  existence  up  to 
January  1st,  1942  the  total  net  profit  of  the 
Carboloy  Company  was  2.5  per  cent  of  sales. 
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For  Press  Support 

continued  from  page  18 


so  they  have  put  all  industry  under 
tight  controls  and  made  of  every  in¬ 
dustrialist  a  servant.  They  say  that  a 
free  press  is  a  hindrance  to  a  nation 
which  is  fighting  for  its  life,  so  they 
have  destroyed  the  free  press  and 
made  of  every  editor  a  lackey. 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  that  they 
are  wrong  by  showing  that  our  free 
institutions,  our  free  labor,  our  free 
covmtry  and  our  free  press,  give  us 
more  strength  than  they  can  muster 
through  all  of  their  controls.  We 
shall  prove  it  in  the  way  of  free  men, 
by  voluntarily  putting  the  good  of 
all  ahead  of  the  good  of  any  indi¬ 
viduals,  by  showing  that  free  men 
driven  by  their  own  loyalty  and  de¬ 
termination  are  better  than  slaves 
driven  by  their  master's  lash. 

“I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome 
of  this  war.  We  are  going  to  win, 
and  win  in  the  American  way.  We 
welcome  this  challenge  to  our  free 
institutions,  because  we  know  that 
when  those  freedoms  of  ours  have 
once  more  been  tried  by  fire,  they 
will  continue  to  serve  us  and  our 
children’s  children  through  long  ages 
in  which  the  black  threat  of  the  totali- 
tarians  will  be  but  a  dark  and  half- 
forgotten  dream.” 

Summation  of  the  address  by  Mr. 
MacLeish  follows: 

MacLeisk  Speech 

“Under  the  American  system  it  is 
not  the  government  which  shapes  the 
public  mind,  but  the  public  mind 
which  shapes  the  government,”  Mac¬ 
Leish  said.  “The  duty  of  government 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  duty  of 
reporting  to  the  people  any  facts  in 
its  possession  which  the  people  might 
require  to  enable  them  to  reach  a 
soimd  judgment  and  an  informed 
opinion.  But  under  the  American 
theory,  government  itself  has  not  been 
considered  to  be  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  formation  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  people,  "niat  responsibility 
in  our  system  has  been  charged  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  people  themselves,  and 
thereafter  to  those  who  imdertake  to 
influence  the  people’s  judgments.  Of 
these,  the  directors  of  the  press,  his¬ 
torically  and  in  length  of  influence, 
stand  first. 


Juif  before  meeting  time  et  the  ASNE  convention,  left  to  right:  Frank  K4.  Sparks, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald;  A.  L.  Millar,  Battle  Creak  (Mich.)  Enquirer  News; 
Dwight  Young,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald  and  Journal;  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  and  former  president  of  the  ASNE. 


“That  this  American  system  presents 
certain  difficulties,  no  one  who  has 
given  the  matter  any  thought  will 
doubt.  One  difficulty  is  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  the  precise  line  between 
government  reporting  to  the  people 
and  the  function  of  the  press.  The 
press,  in  the  first  few  months  of  this 
war,  as  throughout  the  last,  has  evi¬ 
denced  a  very  considerable  imeasiness 
on  that  subject.  Its  criticism  of  the 
government  information  services  re¬ 
flects  in  part  at  least  its  genuine  con¬ 
cern  about  the  relation  of  its  functions 
to  the  information  functions  of  the 
government. 

“On  the  one  hand,  gmtlemen  of  the 
press  have  felt,  although  they  would 
not  put  it,  perhaps,  in  those  precise 
terms,  that  in  certain  departments  the 
government  was  going  over  their 
heads  and  approaching  the  people  di¬ 
rectly  in  matters  which,  under  the 
American  system,  the  press  should 
properly  handle,  if  they  are  to  be 
handled  at  all. 

Withholding  Information 

“On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  of 
the  press  have  felt— and  on  this  point 
they  have  spoken  with  extreme  pre¬ 
cision — that,  in  certain  other  depart¬ 
ments,  the  government  was  withhold¬ 
ing  from  the  press  essential  information 


which  the  press  required  to  fulfill  its 
duties  to  the  people.  The  government, 
in  other  words,  was  saying  too  much 
in  certain  quarters  and  too  little  in 
others. 

“Both  criticisms  raise  substantial 
issues  and  rest  upon  substantial  con¬ 
siderations. 

“The  opposite  criticism  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  information  services — the 
criticism  that  they  have  gone  beyond 
the  traditional  field  of  government  in¬ 
formation — is  also  a  substantial  crit¬ 
icism.  The  government  information 
services  have  undoubtedly  published 
quantities  of  materials  which  serve  no 
essential  purpose  and  which  could  and 
should  be  eliminated  in  time  of  war. 

“The  difficulty  with  both  criticisms 
— the  difficulty,  indeed,  with  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  government 
and  press  in  this  regard — is  this:  that 
there  is  no  clear  agreement  as  to  the 
responsibilities  of  either  government 
or  press. 

“One  reason  for  the  lack  of  any 
clear  definition  of  responsibility  in 
this  regard  is  the  fact  that  the  question 
does  not  present  itself  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  urgency  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  even  in  time  of  war  it  presents 
itself  only  in  a  war  in  which  the  cam¬ 
paigns  are  fought  not  with  guns  alone 
but  with  words,  and  not  alone  on  seas 
and  deserts  and  farmland  but  in 
men’s  minds. 

Influence  American  Opinion 

“There  are  elements  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  claiming  the  same  right  to 
influence  American  opinion  as  is 
claimed  by  the  majority,  who,  even 
at  this  moment  of  national  peril,  are 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  influence 
American  opinion  in  a  direction  op¬ 
posite  to  the  direction  of  the  majority 
of  the  press,  opposite  to  the  direction 
of  the  government,  and  opposite  to 
the  direction  which  leads  to  a  vic¬ 
torious  conclusion  of  thb  war. 

“The  question  which  presents  itself 
is  therefore  this:  Whose  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility — government  or  press?  What 
do  those  of  us  in  government  and 
press  who  mean  to  win  this  war  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  about  it?  Whose  is  the 
responsibility  for  action — yours  or 
ours? 

“There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
will  tell  you  that  the  responsibility 
is  government’s,  that  government 
through  its  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  crack  down,  should  suppress 
all  publications  of  this  divisive  and 
defeatist  nature. 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  And  neither,  I 
think,  do  you.  Government  will  crack 
down  where  there  is  a  violation  of  law. 
But  Ae  most  poisonous  and  pervasive 
defeatism  is  not  practiced  by  those 
who  violate  the  statutes  of  this  coun¬ 
try  openly.  It  is  practiced  by  those 
who  take  scrupulous  care  to  stay 
within  the  law;  to  come,  as  one  of 


them  is  reported  to  have  told  his 
staff,  ‘as  close  to  treason  as  I  dare.’ 

“To  silence  publishers  and  editors 
such  as  these  by  criminal  prosecution 
would  inevitably  endanger  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  honest  editor  and  the 
loyal  publisher.  The  defeatists  and  the 
divisionists  who  strike  from  that  am¬ 
biguous  and  doubtful  shadow  where 
freedom  of  expression  darkens  into 
treason,  cannot  be  hunted  out  by  the 
police  without  the  risk  of  injury  to 
rights  that  must  on  no  account  be 
injured.  The  weapon  which  reaches 
them — the  one  weapon  with  which 
they  can  safely  be  hunted — is  the 
weapon  they  themselves  employ:  the 
weapon  of  the  word. 

“But  those  of  us  who  take  that 
view  must  decide  for  ourselves  to  what 
conclusions  it  leads  us.  If  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  not  the  government’s, 
is  it  then  the  duty  of  the  loyal  and 
honest  press  to  hunt  out  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  by  every  instrument  of  truth  the 
skulkers  in  that  ambush,  the  coward¬ 
ly,  half-hearted  publishers,  and  the 
venal  editors  of  their  staffs,  who  use 
for  their  own  disloyal  purposes  the 
cover  of  the  noblest  right  that  free 
men  boast  of,  the  right  to  speak  your 
mind  according  to  your  conscience  in 
despite  of  hell? 

“I  think  many  of  you — very  many 
of  you — would  say  the  answer  to  that 
question,  in  the  interest  of  the  press 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  must  be  yes.  But  if  the  answer 
is  yes,  then  the  past  practice  in  this 
regard  must  now  be  altered. 

“For  whatever  reason,  the  profession 
of  the  press  has  not  traditionally  po¬ 
liced  its  members.  Newspapers  guilty 
of  the  most  flagrant  crimes  against  the 
republic  have  not  been  punished  by 
their  kind.  Indeed,  newspaper  editors 
alone  among  the  citizens  of  the  coim- 
try  have  sometimes  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  immunity  from  newspaper  at¬ 
tack,  a  circumstance  which  has  not 
failed  to  reach  the  notice  of  the  people. 

“When  a  powerful  newspaper  owner 
can  publish  without  criticism  from  his 
colleagues  a  secret  document  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  of  his  coun¬ 
try — a  document  which  could  not  have 
issued  from  its  place  of  safe-keeping 
by  any  but  dishonorable  means — 
people  of  ordinary  common  sense  and 
conunon  observation  are  inclined  to 
wonder  why. 

Right  of  Criticism 

“It  will  be  replied,  I  know,  that  the 
distinction  between  democratic  criti¬ 
cism  and  defeatist  propaganda  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw,  and  that  the  press  must 
be  vigilant  to  defend  the  right  of  crit¬ 
icism  everywhere  in  order  that  it  may 
be  curtailed  nowhere. 

“No  one  questions  the  necessity  of 
criticism  in  a  democracy.  Criticism  of 
the  Administration  of  affairs  is  essen¬ 


tial  to  the  health  of  a  democracy  a:t 
never  more  so  than  in  time  of  wa 
It  should  not  be  limited  in  any  fn, 
man’s  country,  and  certainly  it  has  ml 
been  limited  in  this:  a  more  consii. 
tently  critical  press  than  the  America 
press  of  the  last  three  months  would 
be  hard  to  imagine.  The  press  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  defending  its  right  to  critida 
and  should  and  must  defend  it  at  a[ 
costs. 

"But  the  necessity  of  defending  tbt 
right  of  democratic  criticism  does  not 
it  seems  to  me,  absolve  any  man  t 
time  of  war  from  distinguishing  U- 
tween  democratic  criticism  and  ck- 
featist  propaganda  disguised  as  cri! 
icism.  It  is  merely  irresponsible  k 
say,  as  certain  journals  and  joumalisli 
have  in  effect  said  recently,  that  any¬ 
one  who  objects  that  defeatist  criticia 
is  helpful  to  the  enemy  is  objcctigi 
that  all  criticism  is  helpful  to  tie 
enemy,  and  is  therefore  attempting  k 
suppress  all  criticism. 

“It  is  an  easy  reply,  but  it  is  not  a 
intellectually  honest  reply.  There  is « 
clear  distinction  between  critida 
aimed  to  support  the  will  to  win  tie 
war  and  criticism  aimed  to  defeat  tk 
will. 

Acceptance  of  Responsibility 

“The  real  question,  as  I  see  it,  tho. 
is  this:  W^ll  the  American  press  a 
an  American  institution  accept,  toil 
oil  their  implications,  the  responsibil 
ties  which  accompany  the  functions  it 
has  exercised  so  long,  so  courageoudy. 
and  so  well?  Will  it  accept,  as  a  coO' 
sequence  of  its  traditional  right  to  te 
fluence  American  opinion,  a  respoii' 
sibility  for  the  opinion  which  results’ 
Will  it  accept  that  responsibility  not 
only  against  the  open  propagandists 
of  the  Axis  but  against  those  of  its 
own  membership  who  follow,  con 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Axis 
lead? 

“This  responsibility  the  best  of  thej^ 
American  press  has  already  accepter 
both  in  word  and  practice.  The  bet 
of  the  American  press  is  at  one  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  Americar. 
people  in  the  determination  that  # 
war  shall  be  won  at  any  cost,  and  in 
the  face  of  any  suffering  and  an; 
danger. 

“The  best  of  the  American  press  is 
determined  to  win  the  battle  fct 
American  opinion  against  any  propa 
ganda  from  abroad  or  treason  fro® 
within,  even  treason  in  its  own  ranks 
and  among  its  own  members. 

“If  the  press  as  a  whole  will  accept 
that  purpose  and  the  burden  that  goes 
with  it,  there  will  be  forged  in  the 
United  States  a  firmness  of  resolve,  a 
sharpness  of  resolution,  which  nothine 
that  our  enemies  <»n  bring  against  us | 
by  force,  or  fear  or  fraud  can  eve: 
break.” 

A  summary  of  the  remarks  by  Mr 
Hanes  follows: 

Hants  Talk 
“I  am  going  to  try  to  show  you  that 
this  taxation  business  is  not  a  coffl- 
plicated  subject.  It  requires  tl^f 
things:  one,  arithmetic;  two,  a  littlf  ; 
common  sense;  and  three,  a  lot  « ^ 
honesty. 

“Recommendations  recently 
by  Secretary  Morgen thau  for  nevj 
taxes  cry  out  for  most  careful  scru  j 
tiny.  Now,  in  order  to  simplify  thr'j 
problem  of  Federal  taxation,  let  W'j 
say  to  you  that  the  Federal  Goverc 
ment  has  only  five  sources  of  revenuf 
From  these  sources,  at  their  highc-, 
peace-time  level  in  1938,  we  collected 
$6,424,000,000.  In  the  short  period 
fifteen  months,  we  increased  the  t^' 
upon  our  people  by  300  per  cent,  lU"' 
ing  the  yield  in  taxes  from  1941  is 
come  roughly  $18,000,000,000  instead  c 
the  $6,424,000,000  collected  in  1938.  ^ 
“We  have  the  original  source  wbic 
formerly  was  the  only  source  of  rev 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Many  a  great  campaign  hat 
not  accomplished  what  it 
started  oat  to  do  .  .  .  simply 
becante  not  enough  newspa¬ 
pers  were  nsed.  For  profit 
performance  in  Pennsylvania, 
be  sere  oil  these  are  on  yonr 
list  .  .  . 


Atitniown  Catl-Chronici*  (MESS) 
AHoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridga  Citizon  (E) 

Btavar  Fsitz  Nawi-Trlbuao  (E) 
Chambortburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chastor  Tlmoi  (E) 

Claarfiald  Progress  (E) 

Connallsvillo  Courier  (E) 

Grtansburg  Ravlaw  TrIbuna  (MEE) 
Hailaton  Plain  Spaakar  (E) 

Hazlalon  Standard-Santinal  (M) 
JaannaHa  Naws-Dlspafch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribuno-Damocrat  (MEE) 
Lansdala-North  Pann  Raportar  (E) 
Maadvilla  Tribunt-Rapubilean  (MEE) 
Ntw  Castia  Naws  (E) 

Ntw  Kansington  Dispatch  (E) 

Shamokin  Naws-Dlspatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Dally  Itam  (E) 

Towanda  Ravlaw  (M) 

Warren  Timas-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Raportar  (MEE) 
Waynesboro  Racord-Harald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazatta-Bullatin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

Vork  Dispatek  (E) 


To  increase  your  net  profits  in  1942  follow  the 
5  time-proved  rules  for  using  newspapers  other 
successful  advertisers  hove  used  for  years*  This 
is  Rule  Number  5  .  .  . 


Use  All  the  Newspapers! 


Does  that  score  you?  It  shouldnH,  for  you  need  not  use  large  space 
so  long  as  you  provide  for  steady,  consistent  schedules.  That  will  permit 
you  to  penetrate  every  profitable  nook  and  cranny  of  a  market  .  .  .  and 
sell  and  Sell  and  SELL.  Remember: 


ALL  the  newspapers  have  a  valuable  following  among  consumers, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  in  business  today. 


ALL  the  newspapers  serve  markets  which  they  dominate — some  large, 
some  medium-sized,  some  small. 


ALL  the  newspapers  sell  merchandise  for  local  dealers — for  the  same 
local  dealers  who  retail  your  products  or  service. 


ALL  the  newspapers  are  necessary  to  reach  and  sell  all  of  your  pros¬ 
pects — and  to  keep  them  sold! 
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Hanes  Addresses 
ASNE  on  Taxation 

continued  from  page  94 


enue  available  to  our  goveriiment,  the 
customs,  from  which  we  collected  in 
1938,  $359,000,000.  The  second  source 
is  the  estate  and  gift  tax,  $417,000,000 
in  1938.  The  third  source  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax,  and  from  this  soiu'ce 
we  collected  $1,300,000,000.  The  fourth 
source,  the  corporate  income  tax,  pro¬ 
vided  $1,400,000,000.  The  fifth  source 
of  revenue  is  one  commonly  called 
excise — a  two-dollar  word  for  a  sales 
tax — ^from  which  we  collected  in  1938, 
$2,023,000,000.  I  told  you  we  collected 
$6,424,000,000  but  we  have  a  fifth 
source  of  income  to  the  Treasury 
which  is  not  a  source  of  revenue;  that 
is,  the  so-called  Social  Security  or  the 
payroll  taxes,  and  from  that  source  in 
1938  we  collected  $743,000,000  which, 
added  to  $5,499,000,000,  gives  a  total  of 
$6,424,000,000. 

“Bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  taking  those  $6,424,000,000  in 
Federal  taxes,  you  are  also  taking  a 
total  of  $10,000,000,000  in  state,  county 
and  local  taxes,  so  that  the  total  rev¬ 
enue  burden  upon  our  people  in  1938, 
the  last  peacetime  year,  was  roughly 
$16,424,000,000. 

“Now,  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen 
months  we  have  had  three  additional 
tax  bills,  and  to  that  sum  total  of  $6,- 
424.000,000  in  Federal  taxes  we  must 
add  enough  to  bring  the  total  to 
$18,000,000,000.  Roughly,  those  figures 
are  divided  as  follows:  From  the  cus¬ 
toms,  we  will  get  about  the  same 
amount  of  money.  From  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes  we  will  derive  probably 
$600,000,000.  From  the  excise  or  sales 
taxes,  we  will  get  about  $3,500,000,000, 
and  ^e  balance  must  come  from  the 
two  sources  which  have  paid  the  major 
share  of  the  burden — the  individual 
income  tax  and  the  corporate  taxes, 
and  from  those  two  sources  we  will  get 
this  year  about  $11,500,000,000. 

18  Billion  Rovonue 
“From  the  Social  Security  taxes 
which  were  $743,000,000,  we  will  get 
this  year  approximately  $1,500,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  $18,000,000,000  for 
this  year’s  revenue  figures. 

“Now  let  us  extend  those  two  taxes 
to  their  ultimate  limit.  Let  us  say,  for 
example,  that  we  now  are  prepared  to 
take  from  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  having  an  income  of 
$10,000  a  year  or  more,  all  the  excess 
over  $10,000.  I  am  not  advocating  that, 
but  suppose  we  take  all  the  income  of 
all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
having  $10,000  a  year  or  more— you 
would  collect  $3,000,000,000. 

“There  are  less  than  700,000  people 
out  of  the  130,000,000  in  the  country 
or  more,  having  an  income  of  $5,000 
a  year  or  more,  so  if  we  took  it  all, 
or  all  over  $10,000,  we  could  get 
$3,000,000,000. 

“Now  let  us  say  that  corporate  en¬ 
terprise  has  no  right  to  any  profit 
whatsoever,  so  we  are  going  to  take 
all  the  net  income  of  all  the  530,000 
corporations  in  the  United  States. 
What  wotild  we  get  then?  A  total  of 
$13,000,000,000.  ^  that  our  two  main 
sources  of  revenue  are  now  exhausted. 

“That  gives  us  a  total  of  $16,000,- 
000,000.  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  balance?  We  are  asking  for  the 
sum  of  $27,000,000,000.  That  means 
calling  on  the  corporations  and  those 
individuals  enjoying  incomes  of  $10,000 
a  year  or  more;  that  means  the  rich 
have  paid  a  totad  of  $16,000,000,000.  It 
means  very  definitely  that  the  poor 
are  going  to  pay  the  other  $11,000,- 
000,000. 

“What  it  means  also,  more  important 
than  that,  is  that  we  have  got  to  find 
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a  sixth,  seventh  and  maybe  an  eighth 
source  of  revenue  for  our  Federal 
Government  if  we  are  going  to  finance 
ourselves  even  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  through  taxation  of  the  total 
cost  of  this  war. 

“Let  us  for  a  moment  analyze  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  recommends  that  the 
corporation  normal  and  surtax  be  in¬ 
creased  to  55  per  cent,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  be  increased  by  15  per 
cent  in  each  bracket,  making  the  top 
limit  of  the  excess  profits  tax  75  per 
cent. 

“From  this  increase  in  taxes,  he 
contemplates  raising  a  total  of  $3,000,- 
000.000  more. 

“He  proposes,  also,  to  take  from  the 
personal  income  for  the  individual 
income  taxes,  another  $3,000,000,000, 
without  lowering  the  exemptions.  In 
other  words,  the  same  people  who  are 
paying  the  present  burden  are  called 
upon  to  continue  to  pay  that  burden 
with  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,000 
added. 

“I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  national  income  has  gone  up 
in  the  last  year,  according  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  figures,  by  $17,000,000,000.  I 
call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact 
that  $12,200,000,000  of  that  increase 
came  by  way  of  increased  wages  and 
salaries,  a  small  increase  of  some  $3,- 
006,000,000  to  the  entrepreneur,  of 
which  the  farmer  got  the  major  por¬ 
tion,  a  small  increase  to  one  or  two 
other  groups,  but  the  large  group  of 


recipients  of  dividends  and  interest 
actually  show  a  decline. 

“He  asked,  also,  for  an  increase  of 
$300,000,000  in  the  estate  and  gift  tax, 
also  an  increase  in  the  excise  taxes  of 
$1,500,000,000. 

“He  also  suggested  the  removal  of 
certain  items  which  he  called  ‘special 
privilege  items.’  They  were  the  tax- 
exempt  securities,  both  those  out¬ 
standing  and  those  about  to  be  issued. 
He  also  called  for  a  decrease  in  the 
allowance  to  the  oil  operators  and 
prospectors  of  the  percentage  deple¬ 
tion  charges. 

“He  also  called  for  mandatory  joint 
returns  for  husband  and  wife,  and  a 
change,  finally,  in  the  treatment  of 
capital  gains. 

“In  so  far  as  taxation  on  future 
issues  of  state  and  municipal  bonds  is 
concerned,  I  am  highly  in  favor  of 
taking  away  the  tax  exempt  privilege 
of  that  income,  not  for  the  reasons, 
however,  that  have  been  stated  by  so 
many,  because  it  provides  a  special 
privilege  to  a  very,  very  small  group, 
and  it  is  a  very  small  group  and  a 
very  small  amount — infinitesimally 
small,  as  a  matter  of  fact — but  for  an¬ 
other  and  far  more  important  reason 
— that  it  is  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  decent,  honest  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  local  and  sub-divisions  of 
government. 

“Credit  is  the  keystone  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  American  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  built.  Credit,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  two  things:  character 
and  ability  to  repay.  Any  such  normal 


W.  S.  Gilmore  Joined  the 
Detroit  News  in  1909 


tax  as  a  55  per  cent  tax  requires  only 
the  smallest  amount  of  arithmetic  to 
prove  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  the 
corporation  under  those  terms  and 
conditions  cannot  pay  corporate  debt 

“It  is  quite  beside  the  point  that 
corporate  dividends  are  going  to  be 
drastically  curtailed  and  reduced 
under  such  a  tax  as  that.  I  say  that  is 
not  important,  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  important  that  at  the  end  oii 
this  war  we  find  ourselves  with  out  l 
corporate  structures  on  a  broad  sound  f 
base  without  a  terrific  debt  overhang-  | 
ing  them.  ^ 

“Even  if  the  war  were  over  to¬ 
morrow,  we  would  have  a  very  high 
debt. 

“The  Federal  debt  may  go  as  high  as-, 
$250,000,000,000;  no  one  knows.  I  amj 
as  certain  as  I  am  standing  here,  how-  a 
ever,  that  if  at  that  time  we  have  been  | 
silly  enough  to  have  at  the  same  time 
a  high  corporate  debt,  then  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  so  far  as  you  and  I  ait 
concerned,  the  free  enterprise  system 
has  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

“If  I  had  the  privilege  of .  writing 
just  one  provision  into  this  new  tax 
bill,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  one. 
but  it  would  provide  that  25  per  cent  of 
all  corporate  income,  all  corporate  net 
income,  will  be  free  from  all  tax,  pro¬ 
vided  that  25  per  cent,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  bank  debt,  trade  creditor 
debt,  or  bonded  indebtedness. 

“I  say  to  you  that  if  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  is  not  on  a  broad  base  without 
debt  at  that  time,  then  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  provide  jobs,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  reconvert 
these  industries  to  their  peacetime 
pursuits,  and  some  other  kind  of 
economy  is  going  to  be  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  us  at  that  time.” 


DETROIT,  April  20— W.  Steele  Gil¬ 
more,  newly  elected  ASNE  presi¬ 
dent,  came  to  Detroit  on  a  vacation  in 
1908  and  liked  the  town  so  much  that 
he  went  back  home  to  his  native  Indi¬ 
ana  and  wrote  letters  to  all  four  De¬ 
troit  papers  of  that  day,  the  Free 
Press,  the  News,  the  Times  and  the 
Journal,  asking  for  a  job. 

E.  G.  Pipp,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  was  the  only  one 


W.  S.  Gilmore 


lo  respond.  A  year  later  Pipp  wired 
that  he  had  an  opening,  and  Gilmore 
joined  the  News  staff  as  a  copyreader. 
He  continued  on  the  rim  from  1909  to 
1911;  was  assistant  city  editor,  1911- 
1915;  news  editor,  1915-1927;  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  1927-1933,  and  has  been 
editor-in-chief  since  1933, 

Gilmore  was  bom  in  Princeton,  Ind., 
June  22,  1884,  and  worked  on  the 
Princeton  Clarion  News  in  high  school 


and  after  high  school,  then  went  to 
Indiana  University. 

His  fondest  memories  of  his  early 
newspaper  days  are  of  executives  who 
were  patient  with  his  questions,  and 
who  were  his  real  instructors. 

“In  those  days  there  were  no  schools 
of  journalism,”  he  recalls.  “A  boy 
starting  in  the  business  just  started 
cold.  As  I  look  back  the  fondest 
memory  I  have  is  of  the  patience  of 
older  men  with  a  green  youixgster. 

“I  try  to  remember  that  in  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  members  of  the  staff.  ’The 
bottom  of  the  staff  today  is  the  top  20 
years  from  now.” 

His  early  experience  was  as  versa¬ 
tile  as  one  expects  to  find  on  smaller 
papers,  and  his  succession  of  jobs 
showed  the  progress  in  responsibility 
that  he  continued  in  his  33  years  in 
Detroit. 

Between  college  and  the  telegram 
that  called  him  to  the  News  he  worked 
on  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune,  the  Terre 
Haute  Star,  and  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

He  worked  the  railroad  beat,  then 
sports,  then  police,  and  in  Indianapolis 
was  successively  copyreader,  market 
editor,  assistant  city  editor  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

ITie  thing  that  brought  him  to  De¬ 
troit  when  it  was  a  city  of  only  450,000 
population  was  its  blue  water,  the  .ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Detroit  River  and  the 
Great  Lakes. 

He  still  insists  that  for  the  bulk  of 
tourists  who  come  to  Michigan  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Mi¬ 
chigan’s  Blue  Water  is  the  No.  1  at¬ 
traction. 

And  ironically  enough  Gilmore  to¬ 
day  lives  inland,  in  northwest  De¬ 
troit,  and  his  one  hobby  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Lakes.  Out  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Golf  Club  he’s  always  trying  to 
break  100. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  since  1934. 


Reports  Circulation  : 

Jump  Alter  Rate  Rise  | 

The  fact  that,  when  great  events  { 
are  going  on  in  the  world,  the  reading  f 
public  turns  to  the  daily  newspapers  i 
for  information  about  these  events  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  the  How- 
fon  Chronicle  recently. 

On  Feb.  1,  the  Chronicle  increased 
the  delivery  price  of  the  paper  from 
90  cents  per  month  to  $1.00.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  with  price  increases  had  led 
the  management  to  expect  around  a 
10%  loss  of  subscribers. 

“This  has  not  been  the  case  this 
time,”  says  J.  H.  Butler,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle.  “In  fact,  w* 
have  recorded  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion.  In  February  our  total  circula¬ 
tion  daily  totalled  123,956.  In  March 
our  adult  showed  124,374  daily. 

“I  believe  that  this  is  unprecedented. 

“It  shows  that  when  readers  want 
the  unbiased  news  of  great  events, 
they  turn  to  a  medium  they  have 
learned  to  trust — the  daily  newspa¬ 
per.” 

■ 

COAST  MERGER 

Merger  of  the  Roseville  (Cal.) 

Preis  and  the  Roseville  semi-weektF 
Tribune  and  Register  became 
fective  this  week,  with  each  publicatK 
going  to  a  weekly  publication  baiij 
Both  papers  are  now  being  publish* 
by  the  Roseville  Press,  Inc.,  of  whiA 
Fred  J.  Green,  on  active  duty  as  • 
Lieutenant  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  since 
Dec.  7  and  former  Honolulu  new^ 
paperman,  is  president.  Ronald 
Brill,  Tribune  and  Register  publish* 
became  a  director  of  the  Rosev® 
Press.  A.  B.  Cadwalader,  editor^ 
manager  of  the  Press,  is  serving  bcA 
papers  in  that  capacity.  He  announe* 
ihe  merger  was  a  wartime  conser** 
tion  measure  to  avoid  newsprint  a* 
circulation  duplication. 
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WAR  COMMUNIQUE  No.  6 


projects  mark  the  “Cape”  and  Rhode  Island 
sections  .  .  .  and  further  north  and  inland 
the  wheels  of  war  industry  are  busier  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

So,  New  England  income  continues  on  the 
uptrend  .  .  .  New  England  spending  contin¬ 
ues  its  steady  pace.  And  how  often  cash 
registers  here  ring  to  the  tune  of  your  product 
is  just  about  in  direct  proportion  to  how  many 
New  England  newspapers  you  use,  and  how 
well,  and  how  often. 

Get  busy  in  Busy  NEW  ENGLAND  today! 


An  additional  100,000  men  will  go  to  work 
here  in  armament  and  related  lines  during 
the  next  six  months,  according  to  authentic 
and  recent  reports. 

Machine  shops,  foundries,  and  machine-tool 
plants  are  still  hiring.  Conversion  to  war  has 
been  under  way  for  considerable  time  now, 
so  dislocations  in  consumer  goods  lines  will 
be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  payrolls  will  reach 
new  peaks  all  the  sooner. 

Shipbuilding  is  accelerating  ...  at  various 
points  south  of  Boston,  and  other  war  work 
is  growing  in  these  areas,  too.  New  military 
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market  before  long  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  there  will  be  $40,000,000 
spent  for  consumer  goods  this  year 
notwithstanding  the  war. 

He  urged  his  listeners  to  point  up 
in  their  sales  talks  the  fact  that  a 
regular  newspaper  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  at  this  time  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  '  because  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  spent  by  workers  in  war 
industries,  also. 

The  relation  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  other  departments  of  the 
paper  was  touched  upon  briefly  by 
Harry  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
which  has  been  suspended  for  several 
months  because  of  a  guild  strike. 

Ask  URiform  Ad  AccaptaRCc 

A  imiform  policy  by  newspapers  in 
accepting  advertisements  was  recom- 


E.  H.  Mills,  Glovarsville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican  &  Herald;  George  Crooks, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call;  F.  E.  Harrold,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star;  and  E.  S.  Hubbell,  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press,  pictured  during  the  ANPA  meeting. 


Charles  Paddock,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  increase  in  price  from  5c.  to  10c.  per 


W  A  Butler  Holland  Star-News,  said  one  way  to  compete  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
mended  by  W.  A.  uuuer,  tioiianu  _  in  Panarla  The  SF.P 


rMint,  iJenrinel  A  ^iirvev  he  con-  with  shopping  and  free  distribution  was  not  effective  in  Canada.  The  SEI>, 
(Mich.)  Sentinel.  A  survey  he  con-  _  et'  6  coliino  fnr  7/.  the 


rcSshor5rere^rgre7tn:ed  fo  Papers  was  for  daily  newspapers  to  he  said,  had  been  seUing  for  7c.  the 


such  a  imiform  ad  acceptance  policy  returns. 


copy  in  Canada  and  must  remain  at 


cause  with  every  paper  having  a  dif-  “'at  “f  Ralph  B.  Cowan,  Twonto  Dominion  taxes,  however. 


rate-rise  circulations,  and  in  some 
cases,  increases. 

Last  year,  he  pointed  out,  only  10^ 
of  U.  S.  papers  were  charging  18c.  pet 
week  for  a  six-day  paper.  Toiy 
many  have  increased  to  20c.,  22c.  and 
24c.,  depending  upon  local  conditions 
in  respective  areas. 

P.  T.  Hines,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News,  urged  Ae  use  of  smaller-sia 
comic  strips  and  panels  in  black-and- 
white  and  half-page  tabloid-size  Sun¬ 
day  colored  comics.  The  latter,  he 
pointed  out,  would  be  equivalent  to  i 
quarter-page  in  a  standard-size  paper 
These  steps,  he  said,  would  result  in 
newsprint  savings. 

Government  publicity,  especially 
that  sent  out  by  Army  camps,  cam* 
in  for  criticism  during  the  aftemoot 
session.  By  a  show  of  hands,  delegate 
agreed  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  the  method  now  used, 
several  speakers  pointing  out  that 
reams  of  paper  have  been  wasted  cn 
such  items  as  “aid  to  the  ailing  house,' 
“what  the  soldier  likes  to  eat  moit 
at  breakfast,”  “ping-pong  makes  for 
healthy  recreation,”  and  numerous 
other  “nonsensical  subjects  which  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  place  in  a  newspaper's 
columns.” 


ferent  set  of  rules  there  is  created  a  Star  and  president  of  the  Interna-  He  predicted  that  Canadian  dailies 
situation  which  in  the  long  run  works  CirculaUoii  Managers  Associa-  eventually  will  have  to  cut  the  size 

aeainst  the  newspaper.  ^  afternoon  session  their  papers  because  they  are  not 

Alnnv  the  same  lines  Clare  Mar-  what  Canadian  newspapers  had  permitted  to  increase  their  circulation 
shall  ^edhr  SSL  (Iowa  SaSte.  been  and  were  going  through  whUe  rates.  Returns  are  illegal  in  Canada, 
read ’a  paper  prepared  by  C.  E.  Phil-  Dominion  was  prosecuUng  its  war  he  said. 

lips,  advertising  manager,  Rockford  Another  British  Cet 

Star-Reaister-Rermblic  and  He  told  of  a  Canadian  Controller  „  V,.  VsA  Kelioiroc  TT  S 


Aeotker  British  Cet 


(Ill.)  Star-Register-Republic  and 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Adver- 


Also,  he  stated,  he  believes  U.  S. 


who  adi^istered  the  use  of  gasoline  ^j^j^es’  will  have ’to  cut  the  size  of 


tising  Executive  Association,  which  and  rubber  tires  for  tmeks.  The  ^heir  papers  eventually. 


called  attenUon  to  rules  approved  by  papers  were  up  it  when  the  London 

the  NAEA,  which  rules,  also  have  the  Controller  ordered  that  newspapers  ExpresJ/ Mail  and  Chronicle 

approval  of  the  ANPAs  Bimeau  of  must  ^t  down  duplication  delivery,  ^  reduce  the  size  of  their  papers 
Advertising,  defining  the  difference  ®  sai  '  and  now  are  all  publishing  four-page 

between  general  and  local  advertismg.  CeHieg  Member  of  Editiees  naner.s.  and  that  althouch  the  circula- 


between  general  and  local  advertising. 
These  rules,  he  pointed  out,  call 


and  now  are  all  publishing  four-page 
papers,  and  that  although  the  circula- 


Three  weeks  ago,  he  continued,  tion  of  all  British  papers  was  frozen 


for  ^iformity  in  ad  acceptance,  in-  Toronto’s  evening  papers  worked  out  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September, 


eluding  mechanical  and  other  require-  a  joint  plan  to  eliminate  such  dupli-  1939,  newspapers  are  making  more 


cation  delivery,  got  the  Controllers  profit  today  than  they  ever  did  before. 


Other  speakers  pointed  out  that  approval  whereby  all  papers  pooled  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  he 


with  automobile  and  accessories  ad-  their  delivery  resources,  using  only  attributed  to*  Lord  Beaverbrook,  a 
vertising  halted  by  the  war,  as  well  the  largest  deisel-powered  trucks,  for  speaker  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
as  o^er  commodities,  there  still  were  Toronto  and  outlying  areas  where  Banquet. 

virgin  fields  yet  to  be  tapped.  The  papers  are  delivered.  It  is  estimated.  Recently,  British  papers  were 


Recently, 


times  call  for  ingenuity  as  never  be-  Mr.  Cowan  said,  that  1,285,000  miles  ordered  to  cut  their  circulations  10% 


fore  to  take  these  commodities,  study  will  be  saved  by  this  joint  action.  (o  conserve  newsprint,  Mr.  Cowan 


evep^  conceivable  angle  that  can  be  The  papers  share  the  cost,  the  said.  Canada  probably  will  follow  that 
e^loited  for  adverti:>ing  pur^ses  and  Toronto  executive  said,  and  the  action  lead,  he  added. 

said,  affected  the  circulation  of  any  He  pointed  out  that  before  the  Lon- 

raere  IS  no  ^bsUtute  for  shoe  papers.  don  Mail  reduced  its  papers  to  four 


“There  is  no  substitute  for  shoe 
leather  today  to  sell  advertising,”  was 


don  Mail  reduced  its  papers  to  four 


In  addition,  he  stated,  evening  pages  it  employed  2,000  people,  while 


the  way  one  delegate  put  it  after  papers  in  Toronto  had  four  editions,  now  it  only  has  800  people  on  its 


coming  from  the  session. 


j  ,  .  .  ..  but  under  a  new  plan  now  being  payroll, 

lon^  plugging  IS  the  only  solution  if  formulated  the  last  two  editions  will  Concluding  his  talk,  Mr.  Cowan  said 
we  re  going  to  stay  in  business.”  dropped  to  make  two  editions  or  each  time  British  newspapers  reduced 

Goieieg  Good-Will  three  at  the  most.  This  also  will  save  their  size  they  increas^  their  adver- 

Classified  advertising  came  in  for  its  newsprint  and  other  publishing  essen-  tising  rate.  Hiis  is  done  on  the  theory 
share  of  attention  as  a  possible  rev-  tials.  that  ads  are  more  visible  in  a  smaller 

enue  producer  as  did  food  and  co-  Newspaper  prices  in  Canada,  Mr.  P^per,  he  said. 

operative  campaigns  by  local  mer-  Cowan  said,  have  been  frozen  by  the  Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  general  direc- 


be  dropped  to  make  two  editions  or  each  time  British  newspapers  reduced 
three  at  the  most.  This  also  will  save  their  size  they  increas^  their  adver- 


share  of  attention  as  a  possible  rev¬ 
enue  producer  as  did  food  and  co¬ 
operative  campaigns  by  local  mer- 


that  ads  are  more  visible  in  a  smaller 
paper,  he  said. 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  general  direc- 


chants  in  aiding  the  sale  of  war  Dominion  War  Board  and  no  increase  tor  of  circulation,  Gannett  Newspapers, 


stamps  and  bonds.  in  rates  is  permitted.  In  fact,  so  have  and  first  vice-president  of  the  ICMA, 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  the  prices  of  other  publications  going  said  where  circulation  rates  had  been 
L)  Call,  described  how  his  paper  is  into  Canada  from  Ae  U.  S.  For  ex-  increased  throughout  the  nation  the 
conducting  a  good-will  campaign  by  ample,  he  pointed  out  that  the  recent  net  result  had  been  holding  of  pre- 


running  pictures  of  service  men  at 
home  on  leave. 

The  men  and  their  families  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Call  office  (where  they 
are  ^own  around  the  plant)  and  their 
photographs  are  made  available  to 
those  interested  at  a  small  charge. 
Readers  who  have  participated  have 
taken  away  a  good  impression  of  the 
paper  and  the  plan  is  creating  im¬ 
measurable  good-will  for  the  Call, 
Mr.  Hudson  said. 

Although  nothing  was  called  by 
name,  several  representatives  spoke  of 
new  products  expected  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  soon,  and  saw  these  as 
certain  revenue  producers.  Institu¬ 
tional  advertising  was  called  “some¬ 
thing  we’ve  got  to  go  after  harder  and 
something  we’ve  got  to  hold.” 


Army  Pictures  Criticized 

Major  Noel  Macy,  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  War  Department,  head  d 
the  Macy  Westchester  Newspapers, 
said  he  would  be  delighted  to  recent 
from  any  of  the  delegates  present  anj 
instances  of  such  wasteful  publicity 
The  Major  said  he  would  discuss  th 
matter  with  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  War  Department. 

C.  A.  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
criticized  the  Army’s  method  of  ser 
vicing  pictures  of  men  in  the  service 
to  newspapers.  He  related  instances 
where  the  Tribune  was  sent  dozens  of 
pictures  showing  soldiers  in  training, 
but  these  soldiers  invariably  were 
from  parts  of  the  country  nowhere 
remotely  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and  as 
such  were  of  no  news  value  to  the 
Tribime. 

Urging  small  dailies  publishers  to 
set  up  a  promotion  department  now  if 
at  all  possible  because  of  the  unusual 
times,  R.  F.  Fletcher,  PortsmosA 
(Ohio)  Times,  described  the  value  his 
paper  has  derived  from  its  own  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Incidentally,  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times  won  an  Editob  I 
Publisher  award  last  year  for  news¬ 
paper  promotion. 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  how  to 
plan  a  newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  small  newspaper,”  Mr 
Fletcher  said.  “It’s  not  a  matter  of 
cost  as  much  as  a  problem  of  vision. 
Many  newspapers  with  a  circulatkt 
far  less  than  50,000  might  find  that  the 
hiring  of  a  full-time  employe  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  newspaper  promotion 
would  be  one  of  the  most  practicil 
expenditures  which  their  newspaptr 
had  ever  made.” 


CENSORSHIP  FUNDS 

President  Roosevelt  asked  Congrtf 
April  21  for  a  $7,500,000  approjaria- 
tion  for  the  Office  of  Censorship.  Oo 
establishment  of  the  censorship 
agency,  $6,100,000  was  allocated  fro® 
the  I^esident’s  emergency 
Much  of  the  requested  appropriati® 
would  reimburse  the  emergency  funi 
The  appropriation  would  finance  op¬ 
erations  from  December,  1941,  throt^ 
June,  1942. 


P.  T.  Hines,  Greensboro  |N.  C.)  News  and  Record;  A.  W.  Hucitle,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald;  K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat;  and  Don  Eck,  National  Editorial 
Association,  loft  to  right  at  the  ANPA  sessions. 


DELIVERIES  CONTINUE 

New  restrictions  on  the  delivery  ^ 
merchandise  amounting  to  less  th® 
one  dollar  will  not  affect  the  houi*- 
to-house  delivery  of  newspapers, 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 
nounced  April  21  in  Montreal,  Que- 
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This  was  proved  in  1776.  To  help 
the  Colonists  achieve  their  goals,  the 
Colonial  press  grew  and  gained 
weight,  literally  and  figvuntively.  In 
1775,  there  were  48  papers,  and 


itself.  A  free  press  is  a  free  people. 

That’s  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  Sir. 
You  may  be  just  a  little  man  working 
in  a  garage,  or  in  a  store,  or  at  a 
desk,  but  you  have  more  strength 


Achievements  of 
liie  Press 

continued  from  page  12  ,  i 

-■  1776,  a  letter  to  England  complamed  than  the  world  has  known.  Because 

, ,  1-  o  ..  of  their  influence:  “Among  other  En-  when  you  speak,  you  and  your  wife 

of  Julius  Cae^,  the  i^ivilege  o  p  nt-  which  have  raised  the  present  and  all  your  relatives,  there’s  a  voice 

ing  vv^  J  commotion  next  to  the  indecent  Har-  in  this  coimtry  that  will  reflect  your 

two  thousand  years  the  wor  d  w  j.aj.,gygg  the  Preachers,  none  has  wishes  and  make  you  powerful.  But 

no  had  a  more  extensive  or  stronger  In-  . 

years  abso  g  •  «.-  fluence  than  the  Newspapers  of  the 

^tely  ba^ed  news  dissemmaUom  Colonies.  One  is  aston- 

For  two  ou^n  y  ^  ac  ished  to  see  with  what  avidity  they 

struggled  ope  ess  y  o  powe  -  sought  after,  and  how  implicitly 


sert  themselves. 

A  newspaper  could  have  given  them 
strength  and  hope,  but  news  instru¬ 
ments  were  suppressed.  What  was 
the  magical  quality  in  lines  of  print? 
What  ethereal  power  did  authority 
fear? 

Power  in  News 

That  the  Hall  of  Liberty  housed  the 
“Acta  Diuma”  was  strangely  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Tyranny  deliberately  suppressed 
news  institutions  because  of  the  power 
they  implied.  The  power  to  bring  in¬ 
formation  and  education  to  the 
masses.  Power  to  become  the  voice 
of  the  people,  to  strike  out  for  them 
in  pursuit  of — freedom! 

But  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
checked.  Human  progress  was  agon¬ 
izingly,  cruelly  slow.  But  there  were 
a  few  who  would  know,  a  few  who 
would  fight  to  know.  Their  force  set¬ 
tled  in  a  strange  new  world.  The  men 
and  women  who  landed  on  the  shores 
of  the  New  World  were  big  men  and 
little  men — most  of  them  just  or¬ 
dinary. 

In  1671.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  wrote  hb  Elnglbh 
king:  “But.  I  thank  God,  we  have  not 
free  schools  nor  printing;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  these  hundred  years.  For 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world;  and 
printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  government.  God  keep 
us  from  both.” 

Sir  William’s  prayer  beat  against 
deaf  ears.  During  the  years  of  clear¬ 
ing  land  and  working  it,  the  little 
people  grew  away  from  England. 
They  became  hardy  men  and  new 
radical  ideas,  and  they  resented  being 
F'ished  aroimd.  At  first  they  were 
too  busy  to  read.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  them  didn’t  know  how 
to  read,  but  a  literature  slowly 
evolved.  The  pot  of  the  Revolution 
was  simmering.  As  the  issues  of 
righte  came  forward,  the  people  de¬ 
manded  news.  More  important,  they 
demanded  a  spokesman  for  their 
eager  ideas.  Newspapers  sprang  from 
bMted  dbcussions  and  contested 
views.  The  Revolution  made  the  first 
American  literature  one  of  pamphlets 
*rtd  newspapers. 

The  Frets  Is  the  People 
Printers  and  editors  advanced 


they  are  believed,  by  the  great  Bulk 
of  the  people.” 

First  Amendment 

The  Revolutionary  war  proved  the 
new  joumalbm  a  respectable  enter- 
prbe.  It  helped  the  people  voice  their 
grievances.  It  made  them,  at  last, 
articulate.  It  helped  them  defeat 
centuries-old  tyranny  and  heartbreak. 
Thus  the  bonds  were  broken.  Amer¬ 
icans  found  voice;  they  found  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  making  their  voice  strong 
and  vibrant.  That  they  would  not  re- 
linqubh  thb  was  evidenced  in  1791 
when  into  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  was  written:  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  ...  of  the  press.” 

A  free  press!  The  world  was  aghast 
at  the  temerity  of  these  Coloniste.  Not 
even  the  noble  culture  of  Rome  had 
dared  a  free  press. 

In  1800  a  foreign  visitor  com¬ 
mented  that  “the  influence  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  newspapers  b  great  be¬ 
yond  anything  ever  known  in  Europe. 
In  truth,  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
read  nothing  else.  .  .  .  Every  village, 
nay,  almost  every  hamlet,  had  ite 
press.  .  .  .  Newspapers  penetrate  to 
every  crevice  of  the  nation.” 

In  1814,  a  Boston  paper  observed: 
“The  insatiable  appetite  for  news  .  .  . 
has  given  rbe  to  a  general  form  of 
salutation  on  the  meeting  of  friends 
and  strangers:  “What’s  the  news?” 

In  truth,  the  news  story  b  the 
greatest  story  we  know  because  it  b 
the  story  of  humanity.  All  the  mul¬ 
tiple  faceb  of  the  human  mind  and 
of  human  actions  are  portrayed  by  the 
paper.  Once  that  printed  story  b 
quelled,  the  people  are  bound  and 
progress  marches  haltingly.  With  a 
free  press  as  a  part  of  their  basic 
thought,  the  American  colonbb  began 
an  exhilarating  advance. 

Additions  to  Nows 

After  the  Revolution,  the  people 
added  to  the  task  of  building  homes 
the  task  of  building  a  country.  The 
horizons  were  limitless  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  dauntless.  The  land  bustled  with 
industry.  The  hum  of  the  presses 
became  a  growing  crescendo.  Under 
the  eyes  of  Bennett,  Greeley,  Nelson, 
Dana,  Godkin,  Bowles,  Raymond, 
newspapers  doubled  and  tripled. 


_  _  newspaper  functions  expanded,  news 

flnudly  into  the  untest^  field  of  jour-  paper  influence  became  an  incredible 
aalism.  They  were  awed  by  its  pos-  factor  in  the  life  of  America, 
sibilities.  It  was  as  boundless,  as  tre-  In  addition  to  news  the  paper  be- 
niendous  as  the  strange  country  they  gan  to  offer  interpretation,  entertain- 
w®re  exploring.  Benjamin  Franklin  ment  and  information.  It  became  a 
reported  quizzically:  “That  hence  market  place.  It  establbhed  ibelf  as 
the  peculbr  Unhappinss  of  a  forum  where  the  public  could  meet 
That  Business,  which  other  Callings  in  print  to  dbcuss,  to  argue,  to  buy 
^  no  way  liable  to;  that  they  who  and  sell.  It  was  a  social  and  political 
follow  printing  being  scarce  able  to  leader  because  it  became  a  natural 
“n  p>y  thing  in  their  way  of  getting  well  of  information  and  power. 
Jiving,  which  shall  not  probably  give  when  a  handful  of  papers  and  a  lit- 


you  must  be  jealous  of  this  right, 
and  you  must  treasure  it.  For  the 
power  of  the  press  can  be  debased.  In 
this  decade,  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
straightforward,  the  honest  in  living 
was  changed  because  of  a  so-called 
“new  order”  that  thrived  on  brutality 
and  trickery.  We  learned  that  free¬ 
dom  was  suddenly  old-fashioned,  and 
that  a  free  press  was  out-moded.  After 
watching  the  press  grow  to  a  con¬ 
structive  force,  we  saw  it  break  men — 
the  little  men  like  you  and  me. 

“The  press  is  an  instrument  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  which  the 
state  has  to  secure  for  itself  with 
reckless  energy,  in  order  to  place  the 
same  at  the  service  of  the  state  and 
nation.” 

These  words  were  ominous.  A  con¬ 
trolled  press  is  a  horrible  force,  but 
Adolph  Hitler  was  not  speculating. 
In  the  first  eighteen  months  of  Nazi 
Socialist  government  in  Germany, 
over  one  thousand  German  newspa¬ 
pers  died.  Slowly,  the  voices  of  the 
German  people  stilled. 

“The  freedom  of  the  press  which 
includes  the  right  to  work  against 
the  national  interests  to  make  itself 
an  arena  for  intellectual  acrobats  has 
no  place  in  the  National  Government.” 

German  Example 

Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels  frowned 
on  a  free  press.  In  1933,  when  he  ut¬ 
tered  these  words,  the  first  of  many 
decrees  was  issued  and  the  German 
press  began  to  “develop  into  a  piano” 
on  which  the  Ministry  for  Public  En¬ 
lightenment  and  Propaganda  might 
“play.”  Now  there  was  only  one  voice 
in  Germany. 

Intent  on  goals  the  world  realized 
too  late,  Hitler  would  tolerate  no  ob¬ 
structions.  He  isolated  his  p)eople 
from  the  outside  and  from  their  own 
to  fall.  From  the  past,  the  living 
voice  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  “No  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  be  without  censors; 
and  where  the  press  is  free,  no  one 
ever  will.”  There  could  be  no  cen¬ 
sors  of  the  Nazi  party,  so  there  was 
no  press. 

The  papers  published  were  merely 
branches  of  Dr.  Goebbel’s  propaganda 
ministry.  They  stopped  fulfilling  their 
rightful  heritage  which  had  taken  so 
painfully  long  to  achieve.  The  papers 
became  appendages  of  the  Nazi  party. 
The  press  was  a  news  disseminating 
instrument — for  the  Party.  The  Ger¬ 
man  press  had  been  efficiently 
throttled.  Now  it  no  longer  exists. 
Wcis  it  in  vain  that  men  had  died  for 
the  right  of  humanity  to  speak? 

Darkness  mantled  Germany.  On 
all  sides  there  was  only  the  Nazi 
party.  From  all  sides  the  hammer 
fell — Nazi,  Nazi,  Nazi.  The  news  too 
was  Nazi  and,  contrary  to  Nazi  statis¬ 
tics,  the  ratio  of  readers  to  newspa¬ 
pers  began  to  drop. 

Tragic  Rasalts  for  tiia  FaopU 

This  artificial  nursing  of  an  entire 
country  on  half-truths,  slanted  stories, 
and  bare  lies  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  journalism.  The  re- 


tie  band  of  pioneers  successfully  as-  suits  were  tragic,  at  first,  for  the  Ger- 
m?,  u  •  ‘Ti  the  Shoemaker  gerted  their  reights  to  knowledge  and  man  people.  In  1934,  Edmond  Taylor 
Die  of  mdifferently  for  Peo-  government,  they  cut  a  new  notch  in  struck  a  dismal  note:  “It  is  hard  to 

anv  f  man’s  progress.  But  they  didn’t  de-  think  of  any  place  where  the  people 

any  of  them - ”  clare  a  holiday,  because  they  were 

He  almost  disclosed  the  secret  of  busy  showing  the  world  they  “were 

press.  The  press  is  the  people.  It  right.  ’The  result  is  an  American 

*®  run  for  people  about  i^ple  by  standard  of  living  which  leads  the 

oTtK  ■  ^  achievements  world.  And  when  the  little  people  humiliation,  sorrow,"  and  subjugation 

the  people  are  the  achievements  of  shook  off  the  chain  of  bondage  and  that  has  brought  us  sharply  to  the 

^  press.  That  is  why  the  will  of  founded  a  new  fellowship  of  freedom,  retelling  of  values. 

expressed  in  print  is  in-  they  proved  that  the  dangerous  im-  “Liberty”  is  dear  today  because  we 
plication  in  a  free  press  was  freedom  have  seen  others  lose  it.  The  press. 


any  place  where  the  people 
live  in  such  medieval  ignorance  as  do 
the  Germans.”  The  results  were  tragic, 
at  last,  for  the  world.  Since  1934,  we 
have  witnessed  a  parade  of  death. 


as  one  instrument  that  will  keep  our 
liberty,  has  become  suddenly  precious. 
For  it  was  with  an  enslaved  press  that 
the  Nazis  successfully  isolated  the 
German  state,  nursed  the  people  on 
their  miseries,  and  restored  them  to  a 
new  life  of  brutal  mysticism. 

America  was  on  its  way.  Modern 
progress  promised  the  imfolding  of  a 
better  life.  But  we  must  stop  again 
to  fight  for  what  we  fought  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  little  man  must 
suffer  again  and  fight  again.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  press  freed 
one  people.  In  the  twentieth,  it  de¬ 
stroyed  another. 

The  present  reveals  two  contrasting 
situations.  In  one,  the  party  speaks; 
the  people  are  dumb.  Their  culture 
'toppled,  tragically  undermined  by  the 
Nazis’  use  of  modem  weapons. 

Society  Built  on  individual 

In  this  country,  however,  the  people 
are  free  and  the  printed  word  is  free. 
Liberty  and  life  are  synonymous.  Our 
standard  of  living  is  the  most  advanced 
history  has  recorded.  This  standard 
is  based,  not  on  one  freedom,  but  on 
three — social  freedom,  economic  free¬ 
dom,  and  political  freedom. 

We  have  a  society  built  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  not  on  class. 

We  have  a  society  built  on  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  attained  by  man¬ 
kind. 

We  have  a  society  in  which  every 
man  is  a  part  of  the  government. 

Who  can  boast  better? 

In  two  hundred  years,  the  press  has 
helped  establish  in  the  United  States 
people  who  are  free  socially,  polit¬ 
ically,  and  economically.  These  free¬ 
doms  are  combined  into  indistinguish¬ 
able  customs,  but  the  results  are  clear. 
The  American  is  mobile.  His  acts 
are  not  limited  to  a  small  area,  his 
mind  to  a  prejudiced  view.  You,  Mr. 
Average  Citizen,  are  a  literate  indi¬ 
vidual  with  an  interest  in  an  above- 
average  life  and  a  voice  in  your 
government. 

The  tradition  of  education  and  learn¬ 
ing  sprang  from  the  remarkable  news¬ 
paper  reading  public  which  astounded 
outsiders  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  press  aided  the  schools  in  making 
the  United  States  the  most  literate 
country  in  the  world.  In  1941,  nine¬ 
teen  million  high  school  students  were 
graduated  from  high  school  courses. 
In  one  year,  nineteen  million  educated 
boys  and  girls  became  dynamic  fac¬ 
tors  in  this  country.  And  they’ll  stay 
that  way.  Their  education  was  stimu¬ 
lated  a  century  ago  by  newspapers, 
and  the  newspapers  will  add  to  their 
knowledge,  will  keep  them — not 
dumb,  not  silent — but  a  vital  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

InBaenee  on  PreedoM 

As  important  as  the  newspapers’ 
ability  to  stimulate  interest  in  learn¬ 
ing  is  their  tremendous  influence  on 
individual  freedom.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  infant  papers  argued  the 
freedom  of  man  and  his  right  to  self- 
government.  Newspapers  have  al¬ 
ways  defended  this  right  and  sup¬ 
ported  it.  Nowhere  today  are  men  as 
personally  free  as  in  the  United  States. 

’This  is  due  to  newspaper  reporting 
of  American  political  life.  The  paper 
prints  political  news,  discusses  it,  ar¬ 
gues  it,  acts  as  a  forum  for  it  The 
paper  keeps  alive  the  tradition  of  the 
New  England  town  hall  where  every 
man’s  voice  affected  his  government. 

These  social  and  political  freedoms 
are  themselves  based  on  economic 
freedom. 

Advertising,  as  we  know  it,  is  only 
a  little  less  new  to  the  world  than  our 
system  of  journalism.  The  new  theory 
of  advertising  has  been  attacked  and 
defended  until  the  main  issue  was 
forgotten.  We  realize,  when  we  see 
others  deprived  of  what  we  consider 
carelessly  as  necessities,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  brought  us  benefits  which 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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AP  Drops  Right 
Of  Protest 

_ continued  from  page  10 


bers,  it  obviously  permits  the  exercise 
by  a  member  of  undue  restraint  in  the 
purview  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

“It  is  evident  that  correction  in  the 
procedure  lies  within  the  power  of 
your  own  association,  and  it  is  my 
belief,  without  going  into  any  other 


Discussing  vital 
points  during  the 
unprecedented  AP 
meeting  are:  L  E. 
Aldrich  Chicago 
Daily  News,  George 
F.  Hartford,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  John 
F.  O'Keefe  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


afraid  to  move  when  these  things  instead  of  a  four-hfths  vote  for  ad- 


that  such  correction  should  be  made. 

U.  S.  Interviews  AP  Ofllceri 


of  court  action.  Yesterday,  we  coo. 
sidered  the  threat  of  indictment  roon 
than  we  did  the  welfare  of  the  mem. 
bers.  Yet  what  we  have  done  is  prob. 
ably  as  good  as  we  could  have  dom  The 
under  such  coercion.  We  are  no*  memlx 
freed  from  that  threat  of  prosecutka  Circuli 
and  can  now  devote  ourselves  to  oat  >>  ^al 
own  urgent  problems.”  of  the 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  d  * 
American  journalism,  Col.  McCormid  ^ 
emphasized,  “when  the  board  nnt 
last  Monday  (April  13)  it  met  unde  - 
coercion.”  He  added  that  in  hi  proves 
opinion  the  five  days  it  took  dx 


Oi  a  lUUi-Aiiuia  vutc  iwi  avi-  *  -  -  ~  ; - -  — — 

mission  of  new  members,  but  added  |«ard  to  adopt  the  resolution  it  ofIeid|J“ 


During  Tuesday  morning’s  debate  ‘  that  wasn’t  enough.”  Referring  to  the  “were  not  tooo  many”  a^  that  the  (fc| “I" “ 


.  V  1  ^  Uiai  waall  t  CIIUUMU.  AVCICXIAIIK  W  .  .  _  %  4<.*  a  a.1_  a  II 

1  \  McCormick  threatened  anti-trust  action.  Col.  Me- 

land  that  Mr.  Arnolds  written  com-  answered  Mr.  Knight  s  statement  about  p^rmiflr  be  made  under  coercion, 

municafion  followed  personal  inter-  the  board,  declaring  the  directors  had  assenea.  Mrs  Patterson  disclosed  to  tL 


views  in  which  the  Department  of  been  unjustly  criticized  for  not  taking 
Justice  informed  officers  of  the  Asso-  action  before  the  membership  com- 


'Heat  Wgs  Put  Or" — McCormick 


be  made  under  coercion.” 

Mrs.  Patterson  disclosed  to  tk 
meeting,  when  she  obtained  permii. 


ciated  Press  that  the  by-laws  violated  mittee  did  so.  In  fact,  he  said,  they  were  sent  to  talk  with  the  members. 


“The  heat  was  put  on.  The  FBI  men  sion  to  speak  Tuesday  afternoon  dt- 


the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-  had  adopted  in  January  a  two-th 
Trust  Law. 

Mr.  Knowland’s  statement  added  -  _  •  i  w  j  i 

that  in  consequence  the  board  offered  IVLQCIjGISII  AClClrGSSGS 


had  adopted  in  January  a  two-third^  There  were  threats  of  indictment  and 


spite  her  lack  of  membership,  tltttB^^ 
(Continued  on  page  103)  litje 


a  method  and  a  practice  by  which  the  journalistic  policy  calculated  to  induslgf 


certain  amendments  “to  meet  the 
position  of  the  department  and  yet 
retain  within  the  organization  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  selection  of  members”; 


AP  MGmbGrs 

continued  from  page  10 


press  can  meet  successfully  the  at-  the  surrender  of  American  opinia 


tacks  we  now  foresee.  without  a  blow — a  journalistic  poliejims 

“The  first  of  these  problems  I  at-  calculated  to  destroy  the  Ameri(ai|th£ 
tempted  to  discuss  a  few  days  ago  in  determination  to^  dght  this  war  throu^ 
addressing  the  American  Society  of  fo  ^  final  and  victorious  conclusion. 


also  to  recogniM  that  those  members  offei^ive  is  an  offensive  in  political  Newspaper  Editors  at  their  convention 


by  the  payment  of  their  assessments  warfare,  and  political  warfare  is  war 


Md**bv  *^ntributoB  to  the  associa-  fai-e  fou’eht  with  the  weanons  ioumal-  Briefly,  it  seems  to  me,  for  “That  the  American  press  will  polia 

Md  by  contnbuung  u>  in  asso  o  S  i  wiin  tne  w^pona  journal  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  worth,  itself  to  this  end  no  man  who  knowi 

tions  growth  have  created  a  value,  ists  and  publishers  are  trained  to  use-  .w  lu,.  in  nwn  intprest  ^ 


"ARgROR  Labor  Already  ■•gn'* 


and  that  an  applicant  who  wishes  to  the  weapons  of  ideas  and  words.” 


share  in  the  benefits  of  membership  “(government,”  Mr.  MacLeish  added,  u..  i  j  l  r - - . - 

should  “make  a  financial  contribution  “has  its  own  responsibilities  in  these  „™hpr<!  who  at  this  moment  of  na  b^un.  It  can  l«ve  ta 

in  recognition  of  that  value,”  such  matters,  but  government,  under  the  H  ’e  aXnC  T  ^  But  ^ 

payment  innuring  to  the  benefit  of  American  division  of  responsibility  as  A^eri’ean  oninion^nof  in  the  di  ‘^^®^ing  of  defeatists  and  divKiomib 

Koo  hpt«,pp„  Ihp  American  opmion,  not  m  toe  di-  will  not  alone  resolve  the  problem.  It 


that  the  press,  in  its  own  interest  as  the  record  of  toe  American  press  wi 
well  as  in  the  national  interest,  mimt  doubt.  Indeed  the  Augean  labor  ho 


toe  member  who  has  contributed  between  toe  government  and  toe  press. 


that  value. 

References  to  the  threatened  anti 


does  not  create  and  does  not  therefore  ^fction  of  American  victory,  out  m  is  not  only  necessary  to  deal  wift 
_ I  A _ _ _ _ j _ thc  direction  of  American  defeat.  The  those  within  the  American  press  whcl 


neierences  lo  me  mreaienea  anu-  defend  >^erican  opmion-does  not,  weaken  the  American  wUl  to  wln  tbii  I  r? 

-Oid  necessity  of  a  policing  by  gov-  war  bSttito  tooraS'whoTtSlj  "• 


Referring 


some  members  that  the  Department  guidance  which  toe  press  can  provide  y^erican  life 
of  Justice  could  set  aside  the  AP  by-  and  has  traditionally  provided,  would  „ 
laws,  Mr.  Knowland  declared:  “Per-  require  an  army  of  government  infor-  Newipape 
sonally,  I  am  a  realist.  I  am  not  blind  mation  men  beside  which  toe  present  “Newspaper 


it  has  traditionally  undertaken  in  of  political  warfare  which  will  ensunl 
American  life.  the  certain  and  continuing  defense  ol| 

"Newspapering-at-Usual"  Barred  the  republic  on  that  front.”  t 

“Newspapering-as-usual  is  as  inad-  Mr.  MacLeish  described  the  strat-j 


to  recent  tendencies  of  the  courts.”  staff  of  the  government  information  missible  as  business-as-usual  and  for  egy  appropriate  to  our  cause  and  pur- 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  services,  however  large  they  may  look  toe  same  reason— which  is  that  the  pose  as  “the  strategy  of  truth^ 

Oklahoman,  an  AP  director,  declared  from  certain  angles,  would  shrink  to  national  interest  now  comes  first.  What  strategy  which  opposes  the  frauds  and 

that  he  doesn’t  “care  to  be  indicted  total  insignificance.  that  means  in  toe  material  world  of  deceits  by  which  our  enemies  ham 


that  means  in  toe  material  world  of  deceits  by  which  our  enemies  ham  I 


and  don’t  want  to  see  the  AP  in-  “Government,  therefore,  though  it  business  is  that  any  business  activity  confused  and  conquered  others.  . .  ' 

dieted.”  Mr.  Gaylord’s  comment  was  cannot  avoid  and  would  certainly  which  interferes  with  the  national  will  To  prepare  themselves  against  i 

made  during  his  discussion  of  elec-  never  wish  to  avoid,  its  full  quota  of  to  win  this  war  must  give  way.  The  “peace”  offensive,  he  added,  toe  Amer- 

tion  of  new  members  who  would  toen  responsibility,  is  not  the  first  or  even  same  thing  is  true  of  toe  world  of  ican  people  need  to  know  what  a  Nan 

enjoy  a  share  in  AP  assets  although  the  main  line  of  defense  on  this  sec-  ideas  in  which  journalists  live  and  peace  offensive  is— that  it  is  “as  mud 

they  had  not  paid  for  any  part  of  the  tor  of  toe  front.  The  first  line  is  the  work.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for  any  a  Nazi  weapon  as  a  Nazi  mechaniiri 

equipment,  tangible  and  intangible.  line  held  by  your  papers  and  the  journalist  to  work  solely  for  toe  free-  division  or  a  fleet  of  Nazi  plane' 

Kalah*  Critlehas  Baord  papers  of  your  colleagues  of  toe  press,  dom  of  ideas:  it  is  necessary  now  to  “If  toe  American  people  are  in¬ 


equipment,  tangible  and  intangible. 

Koigkt  Criticizas  Board 


“If  toe  American  people  are  in- 1 


.\  .....  u  j  e  broadcasts  of  your  colleagues  work  also  for  toe  idea  of  freedom,  formed  in  full  of  these  purposes  and 

Mr.  Knight,  criticizing  the  board  for  radio  and  the  duty  of  govern-  And  any  journalistic  activity  which  their  effects  their  defense  will  be  as- 

handing  out  mimTOgraphed  copies  of  ment,  so  long  as  that  line  holds,  is  the  blocks  or  chokes  or  retards  the  strug-  sured,”  Mr.  MacLeish  asserted. 

duty  of  supporting  your  defenses.”  gle  for  toe  idea  of  freedom  must  go  “if  the  American  press  will  devise! 


of  members  at  Monday  afternoon’s 
session,  whereas  his  committee’s  re¬ 
port  was  mailed  a  month  ago,  said: 


luty  of  supporting  your  defenses.”  gle  for  toe  idea  of  freedom  must  go  “if  the  American  press  will  devise 

Declaring  that  toe  power  of  words  toe  wartime  way  of  the  passenger  au-  defenses  of  t^  nature _ if  the  Ameri- 

to  overthrow  nations  and  enslave  tomobile  and  toe  mechanical  refrigera-  gan  press  will  devote  to  toe  defense  d 
their  people  is  a  power  which  we  do  tor.  * - = —  — --- —  — = --■  - 


“u  ...  American  opinion  against  the  politictl 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  (the  not  altogether  or  literally  believe,”  Mr.  “The  problem  of  the  press  in  this  warfare  of  our  enemies  the  intelli- 


board  m^bere)  might  have  b^u  MacLeish  said  it  would  be  a  mistake  regard  is  more  difficult  than  the  prob-  gence  the  imaeination  the  integrity, 
acuaurf  by  to  ym,  concern  ,,,,  ^,6  saving  of  industry.  For  one  Uting  its  f™  “S 

tuf  s^ms  to  power  of  American  common  sense  recalcitrant  members  are  more  recal-  the  devotion  to  the  truth  which  have 


me  that  the  amendments  they  brought  alone.  He  pointed  out  that  toe  propa-  citrant.  Industry’s  discordant  ele-  characterized  its  practice  of  the  pro- 
m  here  could  |^ve  been  m  y<mr  hands  ganda  attacks  would  probably  not  ments  are  elements  which,  at  the  worst,  fession  of  journalism  at  its  best  then 
M  days^ago.  TOey  say  tMy  Mve  just  he  recognized  as  such,  since  they  weaken  or  retard  toe  coimtry’s  effort  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  veai 


might  come,  or  will  appear  to  come,  in  the  war.  Industrj*  has  no  businesses  upon  the  front  of  American  opiniw 

__  A _ • _  _ _  _  ; _ _ _  _ A* _ 1__  -1 _ A _ A  J  ^ 


Arnold.  Well,  I  knew  and  my  city  American  suggestions  originating  which  actively  obstruct  that  effort  and 


desk  knew  and  everybody  else  knew  within  toe  United  States, 
that  they  were  going  to  get  that  letter.  “xhe  question,  then,  ol 
I  knew  that  six  months  ago.  of  national  defense  upoi 

“We  had  our  report  ready  and  we  Mr.  MacLeish  continued. 


within  toe  United  States.  oppose  it;  journalism  has.  Again,  toe  “For  we  will  toen  oppose  to  th* 

“The  question,  then,  of  toe  strategy  methods  of  correction  are  more  com-  propagandists  of  the  Axis  powers « ; 
of  national  defense  upon  this  front,”  plicated  and  more  delicate.  Industry  strategy  of  truth  which  toe  strategy ; 
Mr.  MacLeish  continued,  “presents  it-  can  rely  on  the  police  to  deal  with  its  of  fraud  can  never  overcome  and  > , 


presented  it,  and  I  claim  that  the  di-  self  with  terrible  insistence — and  pre-  malingerers  and  saboteurs  but  the  po-  wealth  of  talent  and  of  skill  sudi  as 
rectors  are  derelict  to  this  extent —  sents  itself  primarily  to  those  who,  lice  correction  of  the  saboteurs  and  armies  of  the  Nazi  propaganda  of- 

that  they  could  have  shown  us  the  under  toe  American  tradition,  accept  malingerers  of  journalism  might  bring  fjggg  gould  never  hope  to  equal. 

courtesy  and  you  toe  courtesy  of  pre-  for  themselves  certain  responsibilities  toe  whole  structure  of  the  freedom  of  country  has  ever  had  at  its  dispo*^ 
paring  their  set  of  amendments  and  in  toe  field  of  American  opinion — those  the  press  down  around  the  ears  of  greater  resources  with  which  to  fi#' 
having  them  ready  at  this  meeting  who  serve  and  who  control  toe  press,  every  honest  journal.  the  warfare  of  opinion  that  the  ptit- 

t^ay  so  that  you  might  have  con-  “What  action  the  press  should  take  “But  difficult  as  the  policing  labor  tice  of  the  profession  of  journalism® 

siderra  their  amendments  in  advance,  through  its  various  associations  or  is,  it  is  nevertheless  a  labor  which  the  this  coimtry  has  produced.  No  coun* 
in  the  s^e  way  that  you  had  the  otherwise,  to  determine  this  strategy  press  must  undertake  if  it  is  to  carry  try  will  be  more  certain  of  the  orf' 
opportunity  to  consider  ours.  of  defense,  it  is  not,  of  course,  for  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  toe  come  of  toe  war  if  these  resources,  If^^ 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I’d  like  outsiders  to  suggest.  But  even  to  toe  defense  of  American  opinion.  It  is  by  those  who  know  them  best,  p* 


to  see  some  changes  made — and  I  outsider  it  is  evident  that  toe  question  merely  unthinkable  that  so  great  a  thrown  into  the  struggle  with  conv^ 
would  like  to  see  toe  board  of  dir^-  has  two  aspects — one  internal  to  the  responsibility  should  be  entrusted  to  tion  and  with  purpose — with  unbretf" 
tors  a  virile,  effective,  fast-moving  press  itself:  A  reorientation  of  toe  toe  press  alone  if  the  press  continues  able  determination  that  nothing 
group  of  men  who  are  ^ert  to  the  press  to  perform  a  wartime  duty;  and  to  permit  certain  of  its  members  to  an  absolute  and  final  victory  will 
problems  of  toe  organization  and  not  the  other  external:  an  organization  of  practice  openly  and  without  rebuke  a  fice.” 
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ent^lABC  Auditing 

<Wcago  Sun  Figures 

'fhe  Chicago  Sun  has  applied  for 
niembership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
[circulations  and  an  audit  of  the  Sun 
IS  well  as  audits 
of  the  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers 
ior  the  period 
ending  March  31, 

1942  is  now  in 
process,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ABC. 

The  Sun  will 
qualify  as  a 
monber  of  ABC 
when  the  audit 
report  is  officially 
released. 

P,  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  president  of 
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CarUton  Haaly 


the  ABC,  this  week  also  announced 
the  election  of  Carleton  Healy,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  advertising 
of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  to  the  Bureau’s 
board  of  directors.  The  appointment 
was  made  at  the  April  17  meeting  of 
the  ABC  board  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  James  O. 
Carson,  formerly  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany.  Before  his  connection  with 
Hiram  Walker,  Mr.  Healy  was  in  the 
agency  business  for  a  number  of  years 
atul  previously  was  connected  with 
the  ^tman  Kodak  Company.  He  is 
a  vice-chairman  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  directors 
the  following  advertisers  were  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Bureau; 

P.  Lorillard  Company,  New  York,  repre- 
Noted  by  Frank  llopewell,  sales  manager; 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  New  York,  represented 
b;  Robert  Brenner,  director  of  advertising. 

The  following  publications  have  re¬ 
cently  qualified  as  members  of  ABC, 
it  was  announced: 

Daily  Newspapers:  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 

Unu-Argut;  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealsr; 


Wabash  (Ind.)  Timrs-Star;  Fayetteville 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Weekly  Newspai>ers:  Berne  (Ind.)  Witness; 
Anna  (111.)  Gazette-Democrat;  Paris  (Ky.) 
Kentuckian-Citisen. 

Magazines:  Montreal  (Que.)  Paysana. 
Business  Papers:  Nca>  York  Purchasing. 

The  following  new  members  had 
been  previously  announced: 

Daily  Newspapers:  Longview  (Wash.)  News, 
Sparta  (111.)  News  Plaindealcr. 

Weekly  Newspapers:  New  Jersey  Afro- 
American,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Journal  &  Guide- 
Newport  News  Star,  Newport  News,  Va.; 
Enterprise,  Bastrop,  La.;  The  Catholic  Messen¬ 
ger,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Magazines:  Time  (International  Air  Express 
Edition). 

Business  Papers:  Modern  Plastics. 

■ 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Denies  It  Is  for  Sole 

In  answer  to  repeated  rumors  and 
a  recent  radio  broadcast  by  Pearson 
and  Allen,  in  which  the  Washington 
columnists  “predicted”  the  sale  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  to  Marshall  Field, 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  the  Daily 
News  carried  the  following  “notice” 
on  its  editorial  page  for  April  17: 

“To  those  interested  in  starting  or 
repeating  rumors: 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Daily  News 
has  bought  the  Chicago  Times. 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Daily  News 
is  trying  to  buy  the  Herald- American. 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Daily  News 
is  a^ut  to  buy  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Daily  News 
is  interested  in  buying  the  Chicago 
Sun. 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Daily  News 
is  for  sale.” 

BERRYMAN  IS  73 

Clifford  K.  Berryman,  Washington 
Star  political  cartoonist  whose  sketches 
have  been  publicly  commended  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  other  high 
officials,  recently  celebrated  his  73rd 
birthday  anniversary. 


Neiv,„1942  Edition 


KEEP  POSTED 


In  these  “ALL-OUT”  days  changes 
take  place  with  machine  gun  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  and  service  will  keep  you 
abreast  of  these  changes.  The  new 
1942  edition  is  off  the  press;  now 
'*  the  time  to  put  this  service  to 
work  for  you. 

H'e  Register  lists  over  12,000 
notional  and  sectional  advertisers. 
It  gives  the  executive  personnel  of 
the  advertiser,  including  advertising 
manager,  sales  manager,  divisional 
managers,  etc.  It  shows  the  agency 


or  agencies  placing  the  account,  in 
most  instances  with  the  agency  ac¬ 
count  executive.  It  outlines  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  advertiser’s  prod¬ 
uct  and  shows  the  advertising  media 
used. 

In  fact,  it  gives  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  effectively  solicit  the 
advertiser  or  agency  either  by  mail 
or  in  person.  Get  more  information 
about  this  valuable  service. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.  333  N.  Michigan  Av«. 
N*w  York  Chicago,  III. 


'HE  RED  BOOK. ..’’THE  ADVERTISING  V/HO'S  V/HO" 


WAR  TIME  CIRCUS 

THE  GRE.ATEST  Show  on  Earth  must  go  on. 

Hence,  another  season  opens  —  a  season  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  task  of  bringing  to  our  people  an  hour 
or  so  of  joyous  escape  from  the  high  and  demand¬ 
ing  job  of  winning  this  war. 

Thanks  to  Uncle  Sam,  that  truly  American  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Ringling  Bros  and  Bamum  &  Bailey 
Circus,  will  tour  the  land  on  its  four,  long,  silver- 
enameled  railroad  trains,  streamlineel  throughout 
in  red,  white  and  blue. 

Again  the  newspaper  men  of  the  Big  Show  — 
Roland  Butler,  chief;  Frank  Braden,  story  man; 
Gardner  Wilson  and  Allen  Lester  —  are  grateful  to 
John  Ringling  North,  president  of  the  huge  outfit, 
who,  with  hLs  brother,  Henry  Ringling  North,  has 
fashioned  a  show  worthy  of  its  special  mission  in 
this  momentous  year.  The  1942  circus  emphasizes 
spectacular  and  beautiful  production  numbers, 
pageants  and  two  all-out  patriotic  panoramas.  Its 
theme,  however,  is  gayety. 

The  Big  Show  press  men  realize  that  conditions 
in  the  city  rooms  over  the  country  changed  radi¬ 
cally  on  December  7th,  1941,  and  that  editors  have 
nightmarish  space  problems.  However,  the  circus 
heralds  are  old  hands,  and  they  know  their  old 
friends  —  and  new  —  on  the  desks  are  ahead  of 
them  when  it  comes  to  escape  values.  Nobotly  will 
be  downhearted,  no  matter  what.  The  Big  Show 
is  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  and  it  and  its  ser¬ 
vants  must  carry  on  with  that  in  mind. 

So,  here  they  come  again  —  Butler,  Braden, 
Wilson  and  Lester,  looking  forward  with  deep 
pleasure  to  reunions  with  their  comrades  of  many 
years  in  newspaper  plants  here,  there  and  everj’- 
where.  It’s  their  life,  and,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
meeting  each  year  the  old  friends  becomes  a  very 
precious  thing. 

The  nation  is  fighting  and  there’s  little  time  out, 
but  relaxation  must  sometime  relieve  grim,  deter¬ 
mined  endeavor.  That’s  why  the  white  ring  horses, 
the  beloved  elephants,  the  clowns  and  the  pretty 
girls,  aloft  and  ahorse,  are  coming  to  town. 

Surcease  and  escape  —  for  an  hour. 
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Publishers  Have  Need  for 
Constructive  Bargaining 


U  B  L  I  S  HE! 

cedure.  It  is  equ^ 


Functional  Program  of  Collective  Bargaining  to 
Meet  Needs  of  Press  As  They  Arise,  Is  Urged  . . . 
Inequalities  of  Practices  Cited 


to  deal  with  all  problems  arising  with-  ing,  by  that  procedure.  It  is  eqm 
in  the  labor-management  area.  An  apparent  that  wage  increases 
unwillingness  at  this  time  to  recognize  fundamentally  a  redistribution  of  bi 
that  the  business  itself,  even  as  those  ing  power  rather  than  a  total  incre 
whom  it  supports,  has  its  needs,  can  therein  and  that  in  a  period  of  ded 
be  catastrophic  for  all  concerned.  ing  production  of  consuiner’s  go 
The  rules  requiring  a  six-year  ap-  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing, 
prenticeship  period  in  newspaper  me-  creased  buying  power  to  certain  c'^ 
chanical  departments  and  the  restric-  fications  of  workers  must  inevi 


tions  which  have  been  created  around  be  counter-balanced  by  lost  bi.,^py 
such  rules  are  unrealistic  and  a  men-  power  for  those  whose  incomes 


Inequalities  of  Practices  Cited  ace  to  any  effort  designed  to  keep  maintain  the  pace.  As  responsft— 

newspapers  abreast  of  changing  con-  government  officials  have  pointed—* 
Bv  PRESTON  LOW  ditions  affecting  the  supply  of  man-  one  of  the  principal  questions  now 

uy  ^  power.  fore  the  nation  is  whether  the  in-^* 

©r,  CNPA  Stotisticol  Biireou  Newspapermen  should  likewise  be  able  decrease  in  the  standard  of 

.  .  giving  consideration  to  the  use  now  will  be  shared  equitably  or  wh 

•  war  has  virtually  elmunated  many  made  of  the  present  reserves  of  certain  groups  will  be  compelled 

large  advertising  accounts  from  news-  materials  and  labor.  Today,  our  whole  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 

Preston  Low  has  been  man-  paper  colics.  So  called  heavy  in-  economy  is  functioning  around  an  ex-  burden, 

ager  of  the  California  News-  dustries,  in  which  advertising  is  a  panding  program  of  conservation,  This  does  not  mean  that  no  w. 

paper  Publishers  Statistical  Bu-  major  aspect  of  marketing  have  been  focusing  upon  the  utilization  of  every  should  be  increased  at  this  time, 

reau  for  the  past  two  years.  particularly  affec^  ^d  me  loss  of  available  resource  where  it  will  be  does  mean,  however,  that  collet 

Pr«*iou«lv  he  was  with  the  Pa-  advertismg  has  l^n  k^nly  felt  helpful  in  promoting  the  war  bargaining  councils  should  be  " 

•c  „  u  n  VI  u  s  newspapers  throughout  the  coun-  We  take  for  granted  that  in  cemed  with  whether  a  particular 

cific  Northwest  Publishers  Asso-  try.  In  other  branches  of  industry,  no  one  will  intentionally  increase  will  be  an  equitable  in> 

elation.  rigid  government  control  of  basic  com-  ^aste  or  destroy  materials  which  adjustment  or  whether  it  will  entalj 

•  modities  of  supply  have  eliminated  gnj  usefulness  in  that  effort,  distortion  of  buying  power. 

numerous  pri^ucts  from  the  retail  Similarly,  any  waste  of  much  needed  Hiahsst  Livina  Stasdarii  ^ 

THE  ultimate  future  of  the  newspa-  market  with  the  result  that  advertis-  manpower  should  be  our  grave  con-  I  I 


Preston  Low  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Statistical  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  past  two  years. 
Previously  he  was  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


per  business  is  more  closely  integ-  mg  appropriations  in  many  lines  have 


rated  with  the  collective  bargaining  been  drastically  reduced. 


Highest  Living  Standard 

The  collective  bargaining  pi 


relationship  be¬ 
tween  publishers 
and  their  em¬ 
ployes  than  with 
any  other  condi- 
tion,  excepting 
only  the  contin¬ 
ued  existence  of 
a  free  press,  it¬ 
self. 

In  no  American 
business  has  col¬ 
lective  bargain¬ 
ing  achieved  the 
status  it  now  oc- 
cupies  in  the 
newspaper  field. 


Problem  of  Snpply 


cem.  Considerations  of  the  present  ^  collective  oargaining  procet 
make  it  advisable  and  perhaps  neces-  brought  to  newspaper  workers  6i 
sary  that  our  councils  of  collective  highest  sustamed  living  standard  < 


Newspapers,  likewise,  are  faced  with  bargaining  reconsider  the  pros  and  ^oup  within  the  ran^  of  lab 


a  critical  problem  of  supply. 


their  importance  to  the  war  effort  has  oped  from  that  relationship. 


cons  of  practices  which  have  devel-  Whether  that  procet  will  Jong  w 


been  recognized  by  the  granting  of  Employer-Employe  Relations  n.  laige  upuu  u.e  ui=biw  ™ 

priorities  that  are  sufficient  for  the  As  inffividuals  newspaper  manage-  vohmtary  c<»peration  or  function^ 

moiviauais,  newspaper  manage  nation  which  it  achieves  with  d* 
present,  no  one  can  foretell  what  sac-  ment  and  workers  alike  are  whole-  nlann^d  amnomv  nf  tVi=  war 

rifices  toe  entire  field  may  face  in  the  heartedlv  contributing  to  toe  war  ef-  P  P* 

„=o-  #.,*„-=  nearieoiy  coniriouung  lo  me  war  ei  Qrgamzed  labor  on  newspapers 

near  future.  Perhaps  even  more  ent-  fort.  Under  toe  circumstances  there  p^ntrihnto  that  survival  hv 

ical  than  toe  problem  of  supply  of  can  be  no  justification  for  a  failure  of  •  *v  ^  j  i  • 

^  jusuncauon  lor  a  laiiure  oi  jjjg  reahties  underlying  its  poa 

materials  will  be  the  problem  of  labor  their  representatives  to  explore  toe 

supply.  The  dollar  yajue  of  labor  field  of  employer-employe  relations  t  j  in  tha  navsm 


vive  in  its  present  form  will  depoH 
in  large  measure  upon  the  degree  A 
voluntary  cooperation  or  functions 
zation  which  it  achieves  with  th 


supply.  The  dollar  value  of  labor 
input  required  per  dollar  value  of 


Preston  Low 


product  sold  is  relatively  large  in  functional  with  current  needs 


field  of  employer-employe  relatiom  Labor  and  management  in  the  nevsl 
to  the  end  that  such  relatioiw  shall  be  business  did  much  to  establiJ 


newspaper  production,  the  ratio  be-  These  councils  should,  for  example. 


toe  principle  of  collective  bargak. 
in  this  country.  At  this  time  there 


newspaper  Held  I^blishers  were  Many  of  the  craftsmen  required  are  benefit  is  iow  being  derived  by  th'e  4““  ^I^Uve  "to  ad4^sho4 

among  the  vey  first  to  recognize  and  necessarily  adept  and  intelligent  business,  and  the  nation  which  it  bv  ert^lSdn^an^bSiSS 

accent  toe  right  of  emnloves  to  meet  wnrlrmon  woll  nii=1ifi=,l  f=r  inKc  in  _  r _ .u-  ...u _ j _ “y  establishing  an  industrial 


ing  one  of  toe  highest  of  any  business,  thoughtfully  consider  whether  any  ^eed  for  these  same  forces  to  a-’ 


accept  the  right  of  employes  to  m^t  workmen,  well  qualified  for  jobs  in  serves  from  the  widespread  practice  ^  «stablishing  an  indium 

with  their  employer  to  discuss  the  war  production  program.  Further-  =# 


'Sul;  nowspaper-s  position  and  adw 


terms  of  their  working  arrangement  more,  in  more  than  600  American  cities  which  are  appearing  in  different  „  maximum  of  cooperation  with 
and  such  recognition  has  been  re-  vacanci^  in  toe  ranks  of  newspaper  newspapers  from  being  composed  in  effort 


sponsible  m  large  ineasure  for  toe  mechanical  labor  of  journeyman  status  one  instance  and  printed  elsewhere 


war  effort. 


-  .  -.V  •  aV  t_  •  £  - - - •  - •' - v/lic  ailLA  UllltLCVL 

development  within  toe  busmess  of  may  be  filled  only  by  those  who  have  from  mats  or  plates.  A  business  alert 


some  of  toe  nation  s  most  prog^sive  served  a  six-year  apprentice  period.  to  the  need  for  conservation  of  labor 
^d  democratic  trade  umons.  Today,  Under  the  circumstances,  any  gen-  in  a  nation  at  war  will  review  toe 
in  the  newspaper  business,  toe  col-  eral  labor  shortage  is  certain  to  have  economic  aspects  of  utilizing  skilled 
lective  l»rgaming  process  is  ^re  serious  repercussions  in  toe  newspa-  manpower  to  set  and  correct  composi- 
universally  accepted  and  more  widely  per  business.  Yet  due  to  the  six-year  tion,  which  is  to  be  thrown  back,  un- 

♦naTi  in  anv  nfripr  _ : _ a.  a1 _ • _  ;  .  .  ...  .  .  ’ 


Under  the  circumstances,  any  gen-  m  a  nation  at  war  will  review  toe 
eral  labor  shortage  is  certain  to  have  economic  aspects  of  utilizing  skilled 


practiced  than  in  any  other. 

Nawipapcrs  Pioaearad 


Gov't  Printer  Gove 
Out  4  Million  in  Jobs 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20—' 
unprecedented  rush  of  business  at 


apprenticeship  requirement  there  is  no  used,  into  toe  melting  pot  becau^  toe  Government  Printing  Office  h^ 
business  which  would  find  itself  in  finished  product  is  useful  only  to  sym-  suited  in  “farming  out”  to  priva 

J2iSC^ 1a — 1 _ U _ 1* A _ A_  =  =.  .....  '  v%«*9nferkr\v\e  on 


The  degree  to  which  toe  collective  Sweater  difficulty  should  readjustoents  bolize  wanton  industrial  extravagance 

bargaining  process  is  utilized  through-  °  .  ^y  loagoitude  sud^nly  re-  which  can  be  ill  afforded.  is’^’nto*!  arror<hne"in*^Piihlic  Prin 

out  toe  business  constitutes  a  dial-  *^y  on  ^ute  Jabor  shortage.  At  if  these  and  other  contract  provi-  ’  occorfmg  to  Public  P 


lenge  to  toe  social  and  economic  value  ™  present  toe,  toe  busmess  is  not  sions  which  seek  to  compel  the  em-  L»iegengacic. 


Newspapers  operating  job  plants 


of  that  mechanism  at  this  time.  If  col-  °"*y  "lam^ing  UMece^arily  long  ployment  of  more  labor  than  is  neces-  Newspa^rs  o^ratii^  job  pto 

lective  bargaining  has  such  value,  it  fPPr^tice^p  m  its  mechan-  sary  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  ^av  «w= 

should  be  a  constructive  factor  within  departments  but  toe  unions  in-  waste  that  labor  and  add  unnecessarily  faculties  may  share  m  this  bus 

toe  field.  The  fact  that  newspapers  yolved  are  e^  now  actively  engaged  to  production  costs  were  removed,  ^ 

have  pioneered  the  development  of  re^^iftmg  toe  number  of  enough  funds  would  be  released  to  nffll  thf 

this  social  experiment  should  be  an  apprentices  that  may  be  trained  provide  group  insurance  policies  for  Government  Printing  Office,  the 


this  social  experiment  should  be  an 


important  asset  which  toe  business  therein 


may  now  place  in  toe  balance  against  Prlorlflei  of  Members 

the  liability  that  exists  in  toe  uncer-  That  toe  various  trade  unions  an 
tainties  of  toe  future.  aware  of  the  drain  of  mechanical  labo 

There  is  no  longer  need  to  speculate  from  newspapers  into  toe  war  indus 


upon  toe  effect  of  total  war  upon  tries  is  indicated  by  toe  fact  that  sev- 


therein.  newspaper  employes  or  to  institute  volume  of  their  potential 

Priorities  of  Members  other  practices,  toe  benefits  of  which  orations.  .  .  u 


newspapers  generally.  The  responsi-  eral  have  already  taken  steps  to  pre-  Apparent  too,  is  toe  need  for  col- 


*>■ — - j-  - -  luu,  la  uic  iiccu  lor  wi-  N  Qip  TKITTTM/^'rT/^lM 

bility  of  newspapers  to  their  commu-  serve  priority  of  members  who  leave  lective  bargaining  councils  to  enter 


nities  has  been  greatly  increased.  They  newspaper  jobs  for  work  in  war  in-  upon  wage  negotiations  with  a  more  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 


have  demonstrated  that  their  columns  dustries.  However,  at  a  time  when  realistic  attitude  than  is  now  being  ex-  lishers  have  been  granted  an  in 


provide  toe  principal  means  of  dis-  toe  exigencies  of  toe  moment  clearly  hibited. 


tion  restraining  toe  California 


tributing  detailed  and  up  to  toe  min-  state  toe  need  for  freedom  of  action  It  is  evident  that  toe  nation’s  living  Labor  Commissioner  from  hoi 
ute  information  on  the  war  and  its  that  will  enable  newspapers  to  deal  standard,  which  in  toe  last  analysis  hearings  to  investigate  the  sale 
relation  to  each  individual.  Today,  effectively  with  any  contingencies  is  determined  solely  by  toe  amount  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
newspapers  are  toe  nation’s  most  im-  which  may  arise,  collective  bargain-  goods  available  for  public  consump-  middle  of  streets  by  minors  under 
portant  liaison  agent  between  toe  ing  councils  are  prevented  from  con-  tion,  must  necessarily  be  reduced  as  years  of  age.  Judge  George  Sd« 
government  and  toe  people.  As  such,  structively  approaching  this  important  industrial  conversion  from  toe  pro-  felt  of  San  EYancisco  granted  the 
they  are  destined  to  play  an  important  matter  by  immutable  imion  appren-  duction  of  consumer’s  goods  to  the  junction  but  no  date  has  be«i  sd 


role  in  a  successful  war  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  newspaper  pub 


duction  of  consumer’s  goods  to  the  junction  but  no  date  has  be«i  sd 


ticeship  laws  which  are  incompatible  production  of  toe  materials  of  war  yet  for  a  trial  making  the  res 


lishers  are  witnessing  a  general  “tight-  hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
ening  up”  of  marketing  expenditures,  toe  newspaper  head. 


The  diversion  of  many  industries  from 


with  present  needs  and  which  today  takes  place.  order  permanent.  Under  Califon* 

hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  It  should  be  apparent  that  living  child  labor  laws,  toe  labor  cobM 
toe  newspaper  head.  standards  for  toe  nation  as  a  whole  sioner  may  forbid  minors  under 

A  collective  bargaining  program,  cannot  possibly  be  raised  solely  by  from  engaging  in  a  trade  or 


I 


the  production  of  consumer’s  goods  to  functionalized  to  meet  toe  needs  of  increasing  wages.  Unfortunately,  we  tion  declaim  hazardous  after 
the  production  of  toe  implements  of  newspapers  as  they  arise,  must  be  free  do  not  create  something  out  of  noth-  hearings  of  investigation. 
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“among  men  who  play  the  game  ac- 
to  niles  who  do  ex- 
pect  to  have  the  rules  the 

the 

Hits  Rotes 

Tribime  employes’  “may  be 

affected  sharply,”  Ward  declared  in 
charging  that  Mr.  Field  was  using  his 
wealth  to  sell  advertising  space 
“give-away”  rates  and  had  offered 
three  times  the  prevailing  wage  scale 
to  reporters.  “Anything  that  hurts 
the  Tribime  hurts  us,”  “To 

my  knowledge  no  one  on  the  Tribune 
fears  competition.  All  we 

competition  be  clean,  wholesome 

prison,  GisenvilU  (Ps.)  Rscord-Argus;  G.  ScoH  .  declared  Ae  Sun  wm  accept- 

ry  Baker  Reilly,  Somerset  (Pa.)  American;  and  *”®  abnormally  high  circulation  re- 
(Mich.)  News,  left  to  right.  at  a  total  loss  of  “a  couple  of 

million  dollars  a  year.”  The  reason 
new  pared  talk  in  a  ba^ball  vein,  spewing  for  this,  he  alleged,  was  that  “most  of 

'  ^  Mr.  Field’s  losses  would  be  made  up 

by  his  savings  in  income  taxes.”  Ward 


Drops  Right 
Protest 


continued  from  page  100 


Arnold  as  early  as  1940  had 


hunnan 

?ld  her  he  would  “break  that  monop- 
iy*_^eferring  to  the  AP.  Mrs.  Pat- 
[rson  said: 

•Furman  Arnold  sent  for  me  two 
ears  ago  and  said:  ‘If  you  want  an  AP 
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under,  Joseph  Me<^  Patterson,  and  by-law  changing  admission,  he  said,  of  an  “imported  slugger”  who  after 

t  lister  of  Captain  Joseph  Medill  For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  as  few  weeks  finally  convinced  the  Chi-  _ s.., nam 

.Iterson,  New  York  DaUy  News,  and  though  the  Sun  application  might  be  cago  Cubs  that  “he  couldn’t  hit  major  also  argued  that  if  the  application  was 
cousin  of  Col.  McCormick,  said  of  withdrawn  and  another  request  for  league  pitching.”  It  concluded  with  granted  “any  rich  man  would  be  will- 

hurman  Arnold’s  purported  sug-  membership  made  immediately  by  his  opinion  that  he  was  chosen  by  ing  to  start  a  paper  in  competition  with 

stion:  Mr.  Field  with  the  understanding  that  Tribune  stockholders  and  other  em-  yours  if  he  knew  in  advance  it  would 

Mrs.  PoHersoi  Aaswers  Araold  it  would  be  acted  upon  within  “60  ployes  to  present  “their  side  of  this  cost  him  little.” 

1  come  from  four  generations  of  o*"  days.’  Mr,  McLe^  '^ught  75  case”  because  he  came  from  the  sports  Mr.  Ewing  declared  he  had  never 

ew^paper  people  and  I  didn’t  like  would  be  required.  After  some  department  and  had  spent  his  life  (Continued  on  page  104) 

-1  didn’t  like  the  smell  of  it.  I  hesitation  amid  floor  calls  for  a  vote, - 
rmt  home  and  thought  it  over  and  I  Evans  decided  to  let  the  orig-  j 
efused  to  act”  ‘"3^  application  stand. 

S.  E  Thomason,  Tampa  Tribune  Evaas  Addresses  Members 

aember  who  also  is  publisher  of  the  Mr.  Evans  told  the  meeting  the  ap- 
^kajo  Times  and  served  as  a  mem-  plication  was  made  after  he  had  ne- 
ler  of  Mr.  Knight’s  committee,  de-  gotiated  unsuccessfully  to  buy  a  mem- 
lared  Tuesday  morning  that  the  com-  bei^p  from  “a  member  of  the  Hearst 
cittee  did  not  share  with  the  board  organization”  for  $250,000.  “Where- 
'its  fears  of  action  of  that  kind”  by  upon,”  Mr.  Evans  said,  “Mr.  Field 
[he  Justice  Department.  “I  don’t  feel  sent  a  letter  to  you  all  stating  his 
W  ‘must  or  else,’  ”  he  said.  desires  for  membership  and  asking 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Shreveport,  during  for  your  proxies.  I  leave  his  state- 
us  heated  reply  to  Arch  Ward’s  ap-  ment  with  you.” 
leal  for  rejection  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Thomas  J.  White,  Chicago  Herald- 
ipplication,  said  he  hated  to  see  the  American,  clarified  Mr.  Evans  refer- 
mpression  that  “this  body  of  bodies,”  ence  to  the  Hearst  morning  member- 
he  AP,  was  running  to  cover  because  ship  negotiations  by  Mr.  Field  by 
cmebody  says  the  FBI  is  on  their  explaining  that  the  offer  was  inade- 
ail.”  He  held  the  viewpoint  that  the  quate.  A  total  of  $1,300,000  was  paid 
:5-laws  were  being  changed  because  for  the  morning  membership  and 
we  have  truly  been  in  a  horse  and  $100,000  for  Sunday.  The  7-day  in- 
Juggy  age.”  The  AP  was  changing  divisible  morning  membership  could 
ts  rules,  he  said,  “because  it’s  com-  ^ot  be  sold,  Mr.  White  explained, 
non  sense  to  speed  up  an  80-mile-an-  without  losing  the  Sunday  right  which 
our  pace  to  the  300-mile-an-hour  the  Herald-American  uses, 
pace  around  us.”  “There  was  nothing  lax  or  sub- 

One  of  the  hottest  fights  raged  over  versive  in  not  accepting  the  offer,”  Mr. 
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It’s  reassuring  these  days  to  see  those 
sturdy  Bell  System  trucks  along  the 
highway. 

They  are  mechanized  motor  units.  Each 
has  a  highly  skilled  crew;  each  has  its 
own  tools,  power  and  materials.  They 
are  ready  and  efficient  and  can  be  mobil¬ 
ized  anywhere,  any  time.  And  there  are 
more  than  27,000  of  them. 

This  is  just  one  way  the  Bell  System  is 
prepared  to  keep  lines  open  and  ready 
for  war-time  service  —  no  matter  when 
or  where  the  test  may  come. 
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'We'll  keep  'em  roMing 
■  wherever  th* 

war  need*  call." 


BELL  TQEPHONE  SYSTEM  .Service  to  the  Nation  in  Peace  and  War 
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Sovollon  Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  &  Bulletin,  G.  P.  Metcalf,  Providence 
Journal,  and  C.  H.  Tryon,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal,  at  the  AP  discussions. 


.pplioation  is  filed,  provided  that  such 
member  or  members  in  such  field  and  city 
.fldiall  have  waived  the  payment,  in  whole 
^[or  in  part,  of  the  moneys  payable  to  them 
|u  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Article. 

Members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  which  worked  out  the  com¬ 
promise  after  two  revisions  were: 
Mr.  Knight,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
|New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Thomason, 
(or  the  membership  committee;  and 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter,  for  the  board..  Others  who 
saved  on  the  Special  Committee  with 
those  already  named  were:  Charles  P. 
Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times;  Howard  C.  Rice,  Brattleboro 
(Vt)  Reformer;  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union;  Oscar 
Stauffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Trav- 
eler;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Other  Revisions  Adopted 
Incorporated  in  the  board’s  reso- 
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(Pa.)  Standard  Sentinel;  Arthur  R. 
Treanor,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  and 
Oscar  Stauffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Traveler. 

Elected  to  the  auditing  committee 
were:  Howard  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  chairman;  Frank 
Huntress,  Jr.,  San  AnUmio  (Tex.) 
News;  William  J.  Pape,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  and  Clark  F. 
Waite,  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News  Pilot. 


J.  C.  Seacrest  Dies; 
Nebraska  Publisher 

Joseph  C.  Seacrest,  77,  publisher  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal  and  the 
Evening  State  Journal,  Lincoln,  died 
April  21  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Sea¬ 
crest,  who  entered  the  newspaper 
business  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  his  birth¬ 
place,  as  a  printer’s  apprentice,  went 
to  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  23  to  take 
a  post  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Journal. 
He  became  a  part  owner  of  the  paper 
in  1897  and  by  1922  had  acquired  a 
majority  holding. 

In  1937  Mr.  Seacrest,  who  had 
served  a  number  of  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Associated  Press  auditing 
committee,  was  honored  as  a  member 
of  a  small  group  of  “fifty-year  mem¬ 
bers.”  He  was  an  AP  charter  member. 

Several  years  ago  he  transferred 
ownership  and  management  of  the 
State  Journal  and  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  to  his  sons,  Fred  S.  and  Joe  W. 
Seacrest,  and  by  a  trust  agreement 
perpetuated  the  control  of  the  papers 
by  his  family  for  generations. 


McCormick  Comment 

COMMENTING  on  the  vote  de¬ 
clining  membership  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  Colonel  McCormick  said 
Wednesday,  according  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press: 

”1  hope  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  yesterday  means  that  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  is  out  of  American  newspaper 
offices  forever. 

"Some  of  the  members  were  so 
apprehensive  they  asked  the  bal¬ 
lots  be  burned  so  they  would  not 
fall  Info  the  hands  of  the  FBI. 

"It  Is  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
American  publishers  that  they  will 
not  stand  for  that  coercion.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  question  between  Mr.  ' 
Field  and  myself  but  one  between, 
a  free  press  and  Government  co- 


^roeding  ssciiajlution  Monday  were  these  by-law  re¬ 
visions,  which  were  adopted: 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that: 
Article  II.  Section  1  (a)  of  the  By-Laws 
be  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "right  of 
protest"  where  they  appear  therein. 

Article  HI.  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  By- 
Laws  be  repealed  in  their  entirety,  and  Sec¬ 
tions  1,  2  and  3,  .as  hereinabove  set  forth, 
be  substituted  therefor. 

Article  III,  Section  fl  of  the  By-Laws 

be  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "it  shall 
state  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  member’s 
right  of  protest,  if  such  right  shall  have 
been  acoordeil  to  such  membership  under  the 
By-Laws  as  hereinafter  set  forth”  where 
they  appear  therein. 

Article  HI.  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  By- 
Laws  be  repealed  in  their  entirety. 

Article  III.  Section  5  of  the  By-Laws 

be  amended  by  substituting  the  wonls  “Sec-- 
lloB  5"  in  place  of  the  words  "Section  4" 
where  they  appear  therein. 

Article  III,  Sections  3,  4,  5  and  6  of 
Ihe  By-Laws  be  renumbered  as  Sections  4. 
b.  6  and  7  respectively. 

Article  IV.  Section  4.  Article  V,  Section 
|.  Article  VI,  Section  1  and  Article  Xn, 
Section  3  be  amended  by  substituting  the 
wrds  "Section  6”  in  place  of  the  words 
"Section  5”  where  they  appear  therein. 

Article  VII.  Section  3  of  the  By-Laws  be 
upended  by  deleting  the  words  “to  grant  a 
news  service  in  violation  of  the  right  of 
protest  as  hereinbefore  specified,  or”  where 
they  appear  therein. 

Amendment  to  Article  XV  of  By-Laws  as 
Wnded  (on  vote  required  for  amending  by- 
jjw) — Erase  words  “a  majority,”  fourth 
line  from  the  bottom  of  page  39,  and  insert 
worts:  “two-thirds.” 

Substituted  for  the  deleted  amend- 
went  proposing  geographical  election 
of  directors  was  the  following,  which 
toas  adopted: 

ARTICLE  V 

SEC.  1.  The  affairs  of  the  Corporation 
**11  he  managed  by  eighteen  Directors,  at 
toast  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
"•te  of  New  York.  At  least  three  of  such 
™®ctorB  shall  each  own  or  represent  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  a  city  of  less  than  50,000 
population  according  to  the  last  United  States 
*usuB.  which  newspaper  shall  not  be  owned, 
eonlrolled  or  operated  by,  or  allilialed  with, 
wy  newspaper  or  owner  of  a  newspaper  pub- 
ashed  in  a  city  of  more  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  Director  resi- 
•nt  In  the  state  of  New  York,  and  candidates 
I”  the  office  of  Director  owning  or  repre- 
■wiing  a  newspaper  published  in  a  city  of 
than  50,000  i>opulation,  shall  be  sep- 
*™>ely  nominated  and  separate  ballots  shall 
“*  aast  for  such  offices. 

2  to  11  inclusive  (no  change  in 
•“toodments  as  printed). 

Elected  to  the  nominating  commit- 


rd  of  ^  Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma 

"  “  jWBsh.)  Ledger,  chairman;  Charles 

-R  ^®“'ship.  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
r^es,  secretary;  W.  W.  Knorpp, 

(Ariz.)  Gazette;  Frsmk 

onsflp  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader- 
me  m  Kenukii/./... .  Henry  Walser,  Hazleton 


'  JOE  COSTA,  one  of  America's 

•  most  famous  press  photogra- 

pliers,  has  repeatedly  tvonacrlaim 
for  Ills  striking  aerial  pictures 
and  '‘front  page”  action  shots  of 
disasters,  fights,  animals,  and 

In  the  New  York  Press  Photog- 
raphers  .Association  Exhibits, 
Mr.  Costa  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  won  more 
awards  than  any  other  photographer.  In  this  year’s  show 
at  Radio  City,  Mr.  Costa  walked  tiff  with  2  first  prizes 
and  an  honorable  mention. 


JOE  COSTA  SAYS:  '‘In  20  years  of  taking  pictures.  I 
realize  the  importance  of  top-quality  lamps.  T  use  West- 
inghouse  Mazda  Photoflash  T.amps  because  they  give  me 
the  uniform  and  dependable  lighting  required  for  gtMnl 
pictures  as  well  as  the  split-second  accuracy  so  essential 
in  press  photography.” 

'Fake  this  worthwhile  tip  from  a  top-noteh,  experient-ed 
photographer  and  use  sujierior  IX  estinghoiise  Mazda 
Photoflash  Lamps  to  help  you  take  superior  pictures. 
They  are  precision-built  lamps  made  to  exacting  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality.  Order  a  supply  of  ^  estinghouse  Mazda 
Photo  Lamps  today. 


W^stin^ouse 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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lea«inK  schedules  that  necessitate  a  eelec- 
tion  of  newspapers  and  markets.  So  their 
appropriations  ro  —  often  regretfully  to 
other  mediums  and  all  newspapers  are  the 

'^^S's  is  a  condition  which  cannot  be  insti- 
fled  by  any  business  or  ethical  logic,  or  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Most  earn¬ 
estly  the  Bureau  recommends  that  mernwra 
weigh  carefully  the  situaUon  as  outlin^ 
here.  Let  each  one  ask  himself  frankly 
whether  or  not  his  own  sales  methods  include 
any  such  tactics  of  which  advertisers  com¬ 
plain  with  ample  jiisUllcaUon.  To  news¬ 
papers  that  follow  these  practices  it  may 
then  become  plain  that  the  small  amount  of 
business  gained  occasionally  lor  themselvM 
is  overshadowed  by  losses  In  prestige,  as  well 
as  linage  suflered  by  the  medium  as  a  whole. 

Resesrrh  and  Promotion 

The  Burean’s  reoearch  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  several  noteworthy  aspects. 

The  material  on  the  whole  has  been  more 
specific  and.  perhaps,  more  practical  than  the 
material  in  previous  years,  which,  neces¬ 
sarily.  had  to  deal  with  wide,  general  aspens 
ol  newspaper  advwtisinj  before  the  apecifle 
aspects  could  be  tackled. 

We  have  tried  to  make  all  our  promotion 
as  realistic  as  possible.  And  since  December 
7.  we  have  adjusted  all  ol  our  operation  to 
Kvtime  conditions.  For  example: 

Within  a  week  alter  Pearl  Harbor  we 
issued  an  8-page  "Ad  PacU"  folder  entitled. 
Now  that  We  re  at  War  .  .  .  what  can  «d- 
vertising  dof  Each  of  our  **Ad  Facts  since 
the  war  has  emphasised  the  usefulness  of 
newspaper  space  under  wartime  conditions. 
All  of  our  promotion  ads  have  contained 
some  reference  to  the  war.  and  a  few  of  our 
ads  have  been  built  entirely  on  the  war  theme. 
Notable  among  these  are  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  in  a  Nation  at  War  and  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium  That  is  Geared  to  Today  s 


As  a  practical  and  handy  Guide  lor  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  we  recently  issued  More 
Business  in  Wartime  which  briefly  describes 
all  of  the  important  material  prepared  by 
the  Bureau,  and  points  out  the  specific  and 
practical  uses  that  can  be  made  of  it  in  times 
like  these. 

Bureau’s  Latest  Book 


In  the  printer’s  hands  now  is  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Advertising  Goes  to  War  which  will 
review  and  illustrate  some  ol  the  unusual 
uses  that  have  been  made  of  newspaper  space 
since  the  war  began,  and  which  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  case  for  newspaper  advertising 
under  wartime  conditions. 

We  blazed  another  new  trail  during  the 
past  year  in  instituting  a  series  of  ads  in  be¬ 
half  of  advertising  as  an  institution.  This 
aeries  is  addressed  to  consumers  and  the  first 
ad  is  entitled  In  Wartime,  Advertising  Per¬ 
forms  Even  Greater  Services  lor  You.  To 
date  orders  for  mats  have  come  from  360 
newspapers,  or  68%  of  our  members.  Folders 
reprinting  this  ad  have  been  issued  to  our 
members  lor  distribution  locally. 

For  our  own  sales  staff  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  comprehensive  Railroad  Presentation, 
pointing  out  the  opportunities  for  railroad 
advertisers  under  wartime  conditions.  The 
presentation  has  been  used  to  good  efiect. 

We  have  stepped  up  the  schedule  of  promo¬ 
tion  ads  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of 
member  newspapers  because  of  the  demand 
from  our  members.  And  practically  all  ol 
our  ads  have  been  reprint^  in  folder  form 
and  ordered  in  large  quantities  by  Bureau 
members  lor  local  use. 

We  have  had  fewer  elaborate  jobs,  and 
more  inexpensive  and  simple  jobs.  This  was 
caused  partly  by  economy  and  partly  by  the 
fact  that  “super"  jobs  became  less  necessary- 
after  the  initial  impact  of  the  Bureau's  new 
and  expanded  promotion  program. 

Dealer  Education  Program 

Noteworthy  in  our  past  year's  promotion 
operation  has  been  our  concentration  on 
dealer  education.  Too  many  dealers  are  still 
recommending  radio  and  magazine  advertising 
to  the  manufacturers  whose  products  they 
sell.  There  is,  we  feel,  an  urgent  need  for 
correcting  this  condition,  and  for  convincing 
dealers  that  newspaper  advertising  by  their 
manufacturers  is  the  kind  of  advertising  that 
will  help  the  dealers  most.  Many  a  national 
advertiser  is  influenced  in  his  selection  of 
media  by  the  recommendations  and  wishes  ol 
his  dealers. 

The  dealer  education  campaign  has  been 
a  three-way  operation: 


(1.)  Dealer  Cards  ...  a  series  of  small 
cards,  each  one  calling  attention  to  one  perti¬ 
nent  fact  sdiout  newspapers,  and  offered  to 
our  members  for  distribution  among  local 
dealers  on  a  one-a-month  basis.  Eight  cards 
(two  sets  of  four  each)  have  been  issued  to 
date  .  .  .  and  196,000  cards  in  all  have  been 
ordered  by  members  for  local  distribution. 

(2.)  Dealer  Ads  .  .  .  planned  lor  insertion 
in  the  columns  of  member  newspapers,  and 
calling  dealers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  sales  aid  they  can  receive  from  their 
manufacturers  is  newspaper  advertising  in 
their  own  towns.  Five  ads  have  bera  issued 
to  date  .  .  .  and  mats  for  each  of  them  have 
been  ordered  by  more  than  half  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  ranging  from  a  low  ol  62%  to  a  high 
of  67%. 

(3.)  Folders  Merchandising  the  Dealer  Ads 
•  •  •  ®sch  of  the  live  dealer  ads  has  been 
repriirtod  in  the  form  of  a  folder,  and  made 
available  to  onr  members  for  local  distribu- 


9  WouUri't  ‘BeHeteThw 
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AGENCY'S  WAR  SECRETS  WARNING 

To  |>roinot«  fko  campaiQn  for  civilian  sHenco  on  troop  movomants  and  other  war 
sacrats,  Hiithon-Garfiald,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  is  distributing  free  mats  of  the 
above  cartoon.  The  piscatorial  morel  of  keying  one's  mouth  shut  was  the  idee  of 
Myron  Silton,  of  Hirshon-Gerfiald's  Boston  office.  The  cartoon  was  widely  distributed 
to  retailers  in  New  England,  where  it  was  published  by  the  Boston  Herald.  Mats  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Arthur  Hirshon,  executive  vice-president,  Hirshon-Gerfield,  Inc., 
580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


tion.  Total  orders  for  these  have  ranged 
from  a  low  of  4,200  copies,  to  a  high  of 
6.200  copies,  with  a  grand  total  for  the  five 
of  26.000. 

While  this  campaign  is  aimed  primarily 
at  dealers,  it  has,  aa  its  aeo«ndary  objective, 
an  appeal  to  national  advertisers  and  to 
consumers,  too. 

The  ads  and  the  folders  help  to  convince 
national  advertisers  .  .  .  and  branch  man¬ 
agers,  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  advertising 
agencies  .  .  .  that  the  best  way  to  help  the 
dealer  is  to  advertise  in  newspapers.  The 
Bureau  has  been  mailing  copies  of  the  folders 
to  a  list  of  important  national  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Significantly,  several  national 
advertisers  have  utilized  our  dealer  ads  and 
our  dealer  folders  among  their  own  sales 
forces,  and  their  own  dealers. 

The  ads  also  emphasize  to  consumers  the 
importance  of  newspaper  advertising  in  their 
daily  lives  ...  by  showing  how  newspaper 
advertising  works,  and  pointing  out  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  performs. 

Other  I’romotinn  Material 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau 
has  issued  the  following  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  material  since  April  1941 ; 

(1.)  “They  Don’t  Stop  Buying"  ...  a  48- 
page  book  presenting  a  factual  argument  for 
continuous,  year-round  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  based  on  consumer  buying  habits. 

(2.)  “Newspaper  Circulation  at  All-Time 
High"  ...  a  four-page  fohier  citing  record 
newspaper  circulation  in  1941,  even  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  pointing  out  the  siguifi- 
eance  to  advertisers. 

(3.)  “The  Eyes  Do  Most  of  the  Buying” 
...  a  four-page  folder  giving  factual  evidence 
that  most  sales  are  made  through  the  eye. 
not  the  ear. 

(4.)  “The  Blue  Book"  (1041  edition  of  an 
annual  publication)  ...  a  case  history  col¬ 
lection  of  the  noteworthy  national  campaigns 
appearing  in  newspapers  in  1940.  The  1942 
edition  will  be  maiM  soon. 

(6.)  “Trade  Paper  Campaign"  .  .  .  this 
campaign  of  monthly  ads  started  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1941  and  three  of  the  ads  were  issued 
since  the  last  convention.  The  campaign 
consisted  of  double  spreads  in  Printers’  Ink 
and  full  pages  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(6.)  “Folders  Merchandising  Trade  Paper 
Ads"  .  .  .  for  advertisers  and  agencies,  and 
made  available  to  members  for  distribution 
locally. 

(7.)  “More  Business  in  Wartime”  .  ,  . 
a  simple  and  bandy  Guide  for  the  newspaper 
space  salesman,  to  help  him  make  better  use 
of  the  Burean’s  material. 

(8.)  “Expenditures  of  National  Advertisers 
in  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Farm  Journals 
and  Chain  Radio”  (1941  edition  of  an  an¬ 
nual  publication)  ...  a  compilation  of  the 
dollars  spent  in  each  of  the  four  media  by  all 
national  advertisers  whose  expenditures  in 
any  one  medium  totaled  $26,000  or  more. 
The  1942  edition  will  be  out  shortly. 

(9.)  “National  Advertising  Expenditures 
by  Classifications"  (1941  edition  of  an  annual 
publication)  ...  a  study  showing  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  national  advertisers  in  1940  by 
classifications  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
farm  journals  and  chain  radio. 

(10.)  “Memos  for  Members”  (launched  In 
November.  1939)  ...  a  monthly  “house 
organ"  distributed  to  members  and  their 
representatives,  keeping  them  in  touch  with 
Bureau  activities  and  current  developments. 

(11.)  "Advertising  Facts”  .  .  .  nine  new 
folders  in  a  continuing  series  of  mailing 
pieces  devoted  mainly  to  successful  national 
campaigns  in  newspapers. 

(Ifl-)  “Promotion  Ads  Emphasizing  the 
Importance  of  the  News  and  the  Newspaper" 


...  a  continuation  of  the  campaign  started 
in  May.  1940. 

(13.)  “Folders  Merchandising  the  'News’ 
Ads"  .  .  .  planned  for  distribution  among 
advertisers  and  agencies;  available  also  to 
members. 

(14.)  “Ads  Emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  Under  Wartime 
Conditions"  .  .  .  two  ads,  “Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  nation  at  War.”  and  “The  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium  That  is  Geared  to  Today’s 
Needs,"  have  been  issued  to  date.  The  first 
of  these  two  ads  has  been  reprinted  in  folder 
form. 

(16.)  “Institutional  Campaign  on  Adver¬ 
tising"  .  .  .  addressed  to  consumers,  and 
pointing  out  the  services  that  advertising 
performs,  especially  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  This  campaign  was  recently  launched, 
and  one  ad  has  been  issued  to  date.  (Re¬ 
printed  in  folder  form.) 

(16.)  “The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading”  .  .  .  this  continues  to  be  the 
Bureau’s  most  noteworthy  research  project. 
It  continues  to  be  most  useful,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  the  Bureau’s  sales  staff  (as  has 
already  been  said),  but  also  to  member  news¬ 
papers.  large  and  small.  In  giving  (actual 
proof  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  news¬ 
papers  are  read,  and  in  revealing  what  types 
of  newspaper  ads  are  most  successful  in  at¬ 
tracting  attention,  the  Study  is  offering  prac¬ 
tical  assistance  to  those  who  sell  newspaper 
space  and  to  those  who  buy  advertising. 
The  Studies  issued  since  Pearl  Harbor  have 
been  of  particular  value  because  they  show 
how  war  news  .affects  newspaper  reading  .  .  . 
.and  because  they  show  that  war  headlines 
do  not  diminish  the  reading  of  newspaper 
ads  .  .  .  but  rather.  Increase  it. 

Bureau  promotion  material  is  produced 
primarily  for  national  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  but  it  is  also  sent  to  Bureau  members 
for  use  in  their  markets.  Judging  from  the 
comments  of  our  members,  and  from  the 
orders  for  additional  copies,  members  are 
making  greater  use  of  our  promotion  matter 
than  heretofore.  For  example: 

580  Members  Use  Mats 

More  than  680  members  have  orderetl  mats 
for  one  or  more  of  all  the  ads  issued  by  the 
Bureau  to  date.  This  constitutes  97%  of 
all  our  members. 

Of  all  the  17  promotion  ads  which  the 
Bureau  has  issued  to  date,  every  one  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  orders  for  mats  from  more  than 
half  of  cur  members.  Eight  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  ads  were  ordered  by  more  than  60% 
of  our  members  .  .  .  and  five  of  the  seventeen 
were  ordered  by  more  than  66%. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  from  mem¬ 
bers.  a  number  of  our  pieces  have  had  to  be 
reprinted  .  .  .  sometimes  three  times. 

In  several  cities  newspapers  have  used  our 
folders  and  cards  and  ads  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  In  Cincinnati,  for  example,  the  three 
newspapers  are  jointly  mailing  out  400  copies 
of  each  of  the  folders  reprinting  t^  dealer 
ads.  In  Pittsburgh,  three  papers  are  jointly 
mailing  out  1,000  copies  of  each  of  the 
dealer  cards. 

Several  newspapers  have  established  per¬ 
manent  libraries  for  the  display  and  the  use 
ol  Bureau  material.  Notable  among  these 
are  the  Washington  Star,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star. 

In  numerous  instances  members  have  or¬ 
dered  large  quantities  of  Bureau  material 
and  have  called  our  attention  to  business 
secured  through  their  use  of  it.  Here  are 
just  a  few  typical  examples: 

TSbe  Saskatoon  (Canada)  Star-Phoenix 
used  the  “Ad  Facts"  an  Sears,  Boebui^  to 
work  up  a  fall-page  od  Irooi  that  concern 
.  .  .  ITie  Port-Huron  (Michigan)  Times- 
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Herald  used  the  trade  paper  ad  fohlen  a 
line  up  some  new  business  locally  .  .  .  ih 
Phoenix  (Arizona)  Republic  and  Gasua 
sent  copies  of  the  “Ad  Facts"  on  Heim  a 
all  salesmen,  brokers  and  wholesalers  of  kq 
accounts  in  its  territory  .  .  .  The  BsIb 
(Wisconsin)  Daily  News  distributed  coping 
the  folder  on  Wilson  and  Company  to  ewq 
grocer  in  Beloit. 

Agencies  Use  Bnrean  Promotloa 

When  advertisers  and  agencies  order  eoMs 
of  a  medium’s  promotion  material  for 
own  use,  it’s  news.  Also,  it’s  encouratjn 
Here  are  a  few  instances: 

Armour  A  Company  ordered  1,000  csBn 
of  the  dealer  folder,  Here’s  How  AdrertMi 
Works  and  distributed  them  to  its  sales  itit 

Carling’s  Black  Label  Ale  reprinted  en 
of  our  dealer  ads  on  the  back  of  a  bmt 
side  for  dealers. 

Seagram  ordered  3,600  copies  of  the  “U 
Facts”  on  Kessler’s  Whiskey  which  tkg 
mailed  with  a  special  memorandum  to  il 
division,  state  and  district  managers,  and  k 
all  Seagram  salesmen  and  all  jobbers’  tala 
men. 

The  Climalene  Company  distributed  cops 
of  the  Heinz  folder  to  its  salesmen  to  rim 
what  another  grocery  advertiser  has  aceta 
plished  with  newspaper  space. 

Kellogg  ordered  600  reprints  of  the  folie 
reprinting  the  Kellogg  trade  paper  ad  to  A 
tribute  to  members  of  its  sales  organixatha 

Heinz  distributed  400  copies  of  the  Hob 
“Ad  Facts"  at  one  of  its  conventions  .  .  .at 
ordered  1.100  more  copies  to  distribnie  k 
all  its  salesmen. 

Wilson  and  Company  distributed  ootki 
of  the  folder  dealing  with  its  successfni  w 
of  newspaper  space  to  all  its  district  ma- 
agers,  branch  managers  and  plant  manacm 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associatki 
wrote  to  all  its  members  urging  them  k 
study  “A  Guide  to  Better  Retail  Advertlitag.' 

Schools  and  colleges  in  increasing  aaa 
bers  are  asking  for  our  material  to  use  hr 
classroom  purposes. 

One  of  the  Bureau’s  promotion  pieea 
They  Don’t  Stop  Buying,  has  been  aaepM 
for  inclusion  in  the  1942  edition  of  ths  An 
Directors’  Annual,  and  is  being  included  ■ 
this  year's  Art  Directors’  Exhibit  kt  fle 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row  the  New  T«k 
Employing  Printers’  Association  iMOri 
awards  to  Bureau  material.  This  tmt) 
awards  were  for  three  pieces  .  .  .  Attentla. 
National  Advertising  Expenditures,  by  Cliai 
fications,  in  1940  .  .  .  and  the  20th  Anmi 
Bureau  Dinner  Menu. 

The  Days  Ahead 

Wartime  business  conditions  have  broolU 
a  host  of  new  problems  for  manfuactum 
retailers,  service  institutions  .  .  .  and  MS 
Burners,  too.  The  solution  of  these  probkai 
depends  largely  on  the  effleient  use  of  sdrer 
tising  ,  .  .  especially  on  the  use  of  new- 
paper  advertising. 

The  natural  and  long-recognized  adTsu- 
tages  of  newspaper  advertising  become  ae 
cenluated  and  more  valuable  under  wartlas 
conditions.  The  very  characteristics  of  tk 
newspaper  make  it  the  one  medium  that  k 
completely  geared  to  today’s  needs,  iind  bes 
equipped  to  solve  the  advertiser’s  warthat 
problem  .  .  .  whether  that  problem  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  sales,  build  good-will,  detcribf 
the  company’s  part  in  the  war  program.  M 
vise  consumers  on  the  wartime  use  of  tk 
advertiser’s  products,  or  to  maintain  brok 
identity,  dealer  friendship  and  public  acotp- 
tance  for  the  peace-time  years  to  come. 

This  has  been  the  underlying  theme  ri 
our  research  and  promotion  material  rim 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  will  continue  to  be  »* 
theme  for  the  duration. 

Representing  as  they  do  the  bulk  of  dsB) 
circulation  in  the  United  States  and  CansA 
membership  newspapers  offer  an  ideal  vehldi 
of  coverage.  For  this  reason  the  figures  dk 
closed  on  previous  pages  in  the  section  (kri- 
ing  with  promotion  department  work  cowr 
ing  the  use  of  Bureau  copy  in  memb* 
columns  are  of  great  significance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  loam  that  nearly  > 
members  have  printed  one  or  more  pM 
of  Bureau  copy.  The  recent  ads  re'®** 
that  strike  timely  keynotes  appropriate  >* 
conditions  developed  by  the  war,  and  the  aW 
series  dealing  with  the  vital  services  e 
advertising  as  an  institution,  have  been  F 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  members. 

To  keep  the  public  fully  informed — 
above  all  correctly  informed — about  sdTF 
tising,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  insurm# 
we  know.  Critics  of  advertising,  never  1<* 
silent,  are  using  the  present  emergenW* 
become  extra  vocal.  They  are  best  answriw 
by  a  public  that  kno-ws  the  facta.  i 

Covering  Conventions 

There  are  nearly  a  hundred  convent!* 
and  meetings  occurring  annually,  many  • 
which  present  opportunities  of  which  * 
should  take  advantage.  A  plan  is  in  op^ 
tion  to  secure  a  place  on  these  progr^ 
and  provision  will  be  made  for  supply>" 
the  necessary  speakers. 

Because  ol  the  relatively  small  size  of  * 
sales  force,  and  the  requirement  of  l■on^lz•• 
it  as  far  as  possible  to  sales  work  kithk 
counts  and  agencies,  these  speakers  can* 
in  every  case  be  Bureau  men.  We  shall  M* 
upon  our  membership  to  assist  in  this  nodF 
taking,  and  we  will  make  speech  and  ^ 
sentation  material  available  to  members  s* 
volunteer.  We  urge  our  members  alto  * 
speak  on  newspapers  to  groups  or  meetBP 
in  their  own  cities  whenever  the  opporttW" 
offers. 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  annual  m* 
ing  in  New  York,  the  Committee  in  Ch^ 
of  the  Bureau  held  a  special  three-dsy  * 
Sion  in  October  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  At  >* 
session  the  Bureau's  program  was  revie^ 
in  detail,  and  plans  were  approved  for  fn^ 
procedure.  Mr.  Walter  M.  Dear,  l‘™**^ 
ol  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  *r 
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ii  Tioe^airman.  held  a  number  of  meeting  a 

nlth  the  director  and  his  staff  in  New  York  *  - 

^  (jiicaKO.  To  these  conferences  the  Bu-  ; 

is  greatly  indebted  for  pertinent  advice  , 

ind  new  the  of  its  program. 

Wifth  Ainiiates 

The  Pacific  Cana-  JflH 

dian  Daily  Newspapers  Association.  Bureau 

of  Advertising,  continue  their  cooperative  3|Ka 

work  with  ns  on  accounts  their  respective 
tmitories.  Both  organizations  are  supplied 

with  all  our  sales  promotion  material  and  ' 

aa  it  to  excellent  advantage.  AWftl 

The  its  work  as  an  .  ., 

aatooomous  under  the  direction  an 

AdriMry  Board,  of  which  Norman  Chandler,  ^  '-^S'' 

(coeral  manager  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "  vIavS,! 

nts  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa- 
tioB  Bureau’s  keeps  constant  contact 

vUh  our  offices  furnishes  valuable  data 

os  Canadian  affairs  and  activities.  The  ex- 
oelleot  among  the 

Dosiinion's  Bureau  has  organized  with  sig- 
nal  niecess  has  been  studied  by  our  stall,  and 

erery  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us  to  — 

adapt  any  of  its  principles  that  may  be  prac-  ^  csv^bwk  tnt 

tical  in  our  work.  IM.  I.  blQzMA  DX 

The  Bureau's  contribution  to  the  armed  Pfilffikf  Hoyt,  right,  national  pratidant,  Sig 
forces  has  been  considerable,  in  proportion  praianting  to  Dr.  Paul  F.  Lazarstald  tha 
to  the  size  of  onr  organization.  The  fol-  journalitm— medallion  and  cartificata — a 
lowing  men  are  now  in  the  service:  Ensign  C.,;.  nrad/ta/d  mkA 

WiUiam  A.  Greene.  1st  Lieutenant  WlUiam  Wiring  praiidant  Barry  Pant  pratidad  and 
X.  Spierer,  Snd  Lieutenant  Edward  M.  Mur-  Otcar  Laiding,  cable  editor,  tha  Attoci 
tiy,  Sergeant  Edgar  L.  Abbott,  Private  Fred-  general  newt  manager  United  Pratt:  ta 

*Ti  t*6rkle.  .,  .___.  critic  World-Telegram;  tecratary-traatui 

The  Bureau  expresses  again  its  deep  appre-  _  »  i_i_  a'  •  i 

dstlon  of  the  loyal  support  and  the  en-  Spaakart  ware  &lann  Babb,  tha  Attociats 
thoMutic  cooperation  of  the  memberahip.  United  Pratt  authority  on  Ruttia,  and  ' 
So  organization  could  ask  from  its  sup-  bui 

porters  a  finer  expression  of  confidence  than 

tkit  voiced  in  the  flood  of  letters  written  in  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  , 

iMPonse  to  the  Chairman's  recent  reports,  now  being  made  in  plants  formerly  de- 
fhm  voluntary  assurances  impose  on  jour  voted  to  the  tfranhic  arts 
CoBimittee  and  upon  the  Bureau’s  staff  a  K*«Ktuv  oi«. 

further  obligation  to  get  behind  an  exacting 
job  with  renewed  vigor.  Now  more  than 
ersr  we  need  the  practical  criticisms,  the 
host  ideas  of  our  members.  Working  to- 
icther  constructively  we  can  do  more  than 
my  other  force  to  Insure  the  stability  of 
MWipaper  advertising  and  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  emerge  from  the  war  years  with  still 
pester  prestige. 

To  the  officers  and  management  of  the 
ANPA,  to  regional  and  state  newspaper  asso- 
dstions.  and  to  publishers  representatives, 
roar  Committee  offers  sincere  thanks  for 
Dsay  courtesies  and  lor  constant  coopera¬ 
tion.  Also,  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
ihe  splendid  help  given  by  the  business  press 
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At  a  dinner  preceding  the  Ordnance 
program,  tendered  by  J.  T.  Mackey, 

Gen.  Campbell  stressed  the  unusual  president  of  Linotype,  to  Gen.  Camp- 
demands  made  by  the  Ordnance  Dept.,  bell  and  his  fellow  of&ers,  the  equip- 
not  alone  for  quantities  of  products  but  ment  manufacturers  held  a  brief  war- 
for  extreme  precision  in  their  manu-  work  convention  with  their  new  and 
facture.  He  showed  that  the  normal  most  urgent  customers,  the  represen¬ 
peacetime  activities  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers  had  prepared  them  for  this  fur¬ 
ther  demand  upon  their  men  and 
equipment,  but  that  the  precision 
limits  of  printing,  which  are  usually 
expressed  in  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  must  be  subdivided  into  the  ten- 
thousandth  fraction  of  an  inch  to  main¬ 
tain  accuracy  of  gimfire. 

Ilie  sponsoring  manufacturers  were 
American  Type  Founders;  Dexter 
Folder  Co.;  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.; 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.;  Harris-Sey- 
bold  Potter  Co.;  R.  Hoe  and  Co.; 

Lanston  Mionotype  Machine  Co.;  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Co.;  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.;  Miehle  Printing  Press 
and  Manufacturing  Co.;  Mohr  Lino- 
Saw  Co.;  Walter  Scott  and  Co.;  Wood 
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iBd  its  continuing  interest  in  all  our  acUv- 
ities. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  in 


Cksece  of  the  Bureau  ol  Advertising. 

FRANK  E.  TRIPP,  Chairman, 


#  Your  message 
Reproduced  automatically 
Anywhere  in  the  country - 
At  record-breaking  speed! 
No  time-wasting  human 
Relays  and  delays— 

No  errors  creep  in 
£n  route— 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


TOOKers  bponsor 
Ordnance  Show 

A  confidential  and  unpublicizet 
^onstration  of  war  material  prO' 
™<»d  by  the  printing  equipment  in- 
«“by  was  presented  April  21  to  45( 
P**^per  publishers  and  manufac- 
™^rs  in  the  Jade  Room  of  the  Wal- 
*>n-Astoria.  Mai.  Gen.  Levin  H 


Experience^ 

Intelligent  writ^  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the 
unworthy. 


Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 


This  amazing  service 
Perfected  by  oar  engineers,  is 
Exclusive  with 


convenli^ 
ly,  many  • 
f  which  * 
is  in  onkk 
se  iirogrs* 
or  supply** 

11  size  of  ** 


•  Th*  only  journal  giving  the 
newt  of  edvertitert,  edverfit- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  end 
eommarciel  boedeesting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ol. 

A  nutiofi-unde  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

fubttshad  Monthly 

Subteripfioe  rat*  $1.50  par  year 
post  free 


For  defcriptive  folder,  address 
Postal  Telegraph,  1)7  Chambers 
Street,  N.  Y.  C  — or  ask  your 
local  branch  manager. 


ITaneiek  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney 
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Three  ANPA  Speakers 
Urge  Paid  U.  S.  Ads 

continued  from  page  12 

fellow  who  thinks  government  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  a  grab,  would  dis¬ 
credit  the  medium  which  accepts  it. 
Tve  barely  touched  the  surface  of 
advertising’s  glorious  achievements. 
They  answer  such  a  fellow  at  every 
turn  and  justify  advertising  whenever 
and  wherever  judiciously  applied.” 

Getting  back  to  his  appraisal  of 
selling  methods,  Mr.  Tripp  said: 

“We  have  got  to  make  it  possible 
for  an  advertiser  to  use  the  news¬ 
papers  he  wants  to  use,  in  the  way  he 
wants  to  use  them,  without  buying 
his  way  into  a  civil  war.  It  we  don’t 
do  this  and  if  we  don’t  protect  the 
advertiser  who  tries  to  use  news¬ 
papers  we  will  never  resume  our  old 
position,  we  will  deprive  our  readers 
of  a  great  economic  service,  we  will 
sacrifice  millions  in  revenue,  throw 
thousands  out  of  work  and  we  will 
destroy  a  group  of  men  who  played  a 
big  part  in  putting  newspapers  at  the 
top  of  the  national  picture — ^the  special 
representatives.” 

Suggests  Fewer  Rate  Bargalas 
Mr.  Tripp  proposed  that:  “We  need 
more  selling  of  newspapers  as  a  me¬ 
dium  and  less  knock  down  and  drag 
out  for  particular  papers  and  groups. 
We  need  more  than  ever  before  Ae 
type  of  selling  which  for  29  years  has 
been  pursued  by  your  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  We  need  to  create  for  each 
of  our  own  papers  the  confidence  and 
acceptance  which  sound  selling  has 
established  for  that  Bureau.” 

“We  need  fewer  rate  bargains  and 
circulation  packages  and  more  straight 
old  fashioned  sales  talk  about  what  a 
newspaper  is,  what  it  does,  how  it 
lives  and  throbs  the  every  day  life  of 
its  community. 

“We  don’t  need  the  kind  of  selling 
which  says  ‘You’re  not  a  newspaper 
advertiser  imless  you  use  my  paper.’ 

“We  can’t  survive  much  longer  the 
kind  of  selling  that  bedevils  an  adver¬ 
tiser  through  his  distributors,  his 
salesmen  and  his  retailers  and  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  when  he  stepped  into 
newspapers  he  did  the  biggest  damned 
fool  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

“We  can’t  get  far  toward  a  newspa¬ 
per  share  of  the  advertising  which  will 
constitute  a  major  portion  of  general 
for  the  duration  if  we  make  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  of  these  advertisers 
in  a  few  papers  the  signal  to  start  a 
Roman  holiday  of  high  pressure  on 
every  officer,  director  and  important 
stockholder  of  that  company. 

“The  one  potential  advertiser  in 
which  we  all  have  the  greatest  interest 
is  the  United  States  government. 

“I  can  understand  damned  awful 
well  why  newspapers  haven’t  gotten 
to  first  base  in  Washington.  If  any 
man  in  this  room  thinks  he  knows 
how  to  honorably  induce  the  U.  S. 
government  to  advertise  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  of  space  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  all  government  activities, 
or  to  do  any  important  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  at  all  without  like  consider¬ 
ation  for  all  advertising  mediums  he’s 
a  slacker  in  the  ranks.  Why  hasn’t 
he  stepped  up  in  the  firing  line?” 

West  Reports  on  Survey 

Mr.  West  said  that  the  reports  he 
received  from  ANA  members  con¬ 
cerning  their  advertising  plans  were 
generally  encouraging. 

He  said  the  reports  showed: 

(1)  37%  of  the  reporting  companies 
plan  to  spend  the  same  amoimt  of 
money  in  all  advertising  this  year  as 
they  did  last  year. 

(2)  40%  will  spend  less. 

(3)  19*%  will  spend  more. 

Mr.  West  reminded  the  Ad  Bureau 


session  that  a  similar  survey  last  Sep¬ 
tember  revealed  that  62%  of  the  com¬ 
panies  reported  no  change  in  adver¬ 
tising  plans,  compared  to  37%  now. 

“The  major  shift  from  eight  months 
ago,  you  will  note,  has  been  by  those 
companies  which  have  switched  from 
‘unchanged’  to  decreased  appropria¬ 
tions,”  he  declared. 

Referring  to  the  recent  reports  on 
newspaper  advertising  Mr.  West  said 
the  answers  showed  that: 

Incrooia  in  Food  Linoga 
“The  bulk  of  increased  newspaper 
advertising  will  come  from  the  food 
and  distilled  spirits  industries.  In  the 
beverage  field,  80%  of  our  members 
are  going  to  spend  more  in  newspapers 
this  year  than  they  did  last.  One  com¬ 
pany  anticipates  doubling  its  1941  ap¬ 
propriation,  another  is  increasing  by 
25%. 

“In  the  food  field,  increased  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  planned  by  25% 
of  the  28  companies  reporting.  Here 
increases  range  from  15%  to  80%,  and 
in  the  case  of  one  company,  100%.  It 
might  be  noted,  for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  that  the  same  percentage  of 
the  food  industry,  that  is  25%,  in&cate 
that  they  will  maintain  their  ’42  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  same  level  as  in 

1941,  as  reported  increased  expendi¬ 
tures.  Decreases  range  from  20%  to 
a  high  of  60%. 

“The  greater  percentage  of  drug 
companies,  namely  41%,  expect  to  du¬ 
plicate  1941  newspaper  advertising 
budgets  in  1942.  17%  may  spend  more, 
and  25%  will  spend  less.  One-half  of 
the  petroleum  companies  expect  to 
carry  on  this  year  as  they  did  last. 
40%  will  spend  less,  and  only  10%  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase.  50%  of  automotive 
money  in  all  advertising  this  year  as 
spend  less,  ranging  down  from  80% 
to  ‘slight  decreases.’ 

“One  beverage  company  will  double 
its  usual  newspaper  appropriation  for 

1942,  and  other  companies  will  in¬ 
crease  from  5  to  25%. ” 

Advcrtiserf*  Suggnstiont 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  submitted  by 
ANA  members  to  Mr.  West: 

“(1)  It  I  were  a  publisher  today  1  would 
want  to  be  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  I 
think  I  would  put  up  a  pretty  yood  story 
to  advertisers  about  the  value  of  my  medium. 

“(2)  I  would  like  to  sukrest  that  the 
newspaper  publishers  insist  that  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  become  posted  on  current  situa¬ 
tions  and  problems  facing:  food  advertisers. 
Tou  would  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
newspapermen  who  have  called  on  me  and 
have  no  knowledige  of  the  tin  restrictions, 
of  the  rubber  problem,  as  to  closures,  as 
to  the  labor  situation  for  farmers  and  can¬ 
neries.  It  is  appallinir  that  men  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  a  medium  in  the  food  industry 
when  they  cannot  intelli;rently  discuss  the 
advertisers’  problems  particularly  when  their 
problems  have  been  openly  discussed  and 
written  about  in  the  medium  they  are  selling. 

“(3)  I  think  that  conttratulations  are  in 
order  to  those  publishers  who  have  cour¬ 
ageously  faced  the  matter  of  subscription 
and  single  copy  rates  and  raised  their  rates 
so  that  advertisers  will  not  have  to  bear  the 
lull  burden  of  the  inercaw'd  costa  of  pub¬ 
lication.  And  I  believe  that  it  might  be  well 
to  urge  publishers  to  set  good  examples  on 
the  use  of  direct  mail  and  other  solicitation 
material  aimed  at  the  advertising  manager. 

“(4)  I  know  that  in  our  p.articular  case 
our  management  is  fully  as  cognizant  of  our 
advertising  problems  as  we  are  here  in  the 
a<iverti8ing  department.  But,  because  of  the 
job  they  have  to  do  today,  which  is  taking 
all  of  their  time,  they  cannot  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  long  range  problem.  I  know 
that  once  their  big  job  is  under  way  we 
will  get  lull  and  complete  cooperation  from 
them,  that  the  corporation  they  manage  may 
be  stronger  than  ever  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  when  this  deal  is  over  with. 

“So.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  publishers, 
as  far  as  our  particular  case  is  concerned — 
be  patient.  We  recognize  the  public  rela¬ 
tionship  job  that  must  be  done.  We  recognize 
the  important  part  that  publications  will 
play  in  helping  us  maintain  that  relationship. 
Sooner  or  later,  depending  upon  the  progress 
of  the  present  war  i>roductlon  job.  our  at¬ 
tention  will  again  turn  to  this  public  rela¬ 
tionship  job.  and  it  will  be  done  in  the  same 
efficient  manner  that  our  industry  has  al¬ 
ways  handled  such  problems  in  the  past.” 

In  submitting  his  annual  report,  Mr. 
Thomson  said  the  Bureau  noted  “with 
great  satisfaction  the  organized  sales 
work  now  planned  by  publishers’ 
representatives  in  New  York  and  Chi- 


E  D  I 

cago'for  the  further  development  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

“The  bureau  will  cooperate  with 
these  broad-spirited  men  to  the  limit 
of  its  ability,”  Mr.  Thomson  said. 

He  predicted  that  “as  former  adver¬ 
tisers  diminish  or  disappear  for  the 
duration,  others  are  there  to  take  their 
places.” 

“It  all  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
we  have  the  gumption  and  the  imagin¬ 
ation  to  seek  them  out,  and  to  do  a 
constructive  job  of  selling.  The  quick 
adaptability  of  the  newspaper,  its 
timeliness,  and  the  speed  with  which 
its  forces  can  be  marshalled,  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  newspapers  give  to 
make  news  of  advertising,  all  should 
operate  strongly  in  our  favor,” 
Commenting  on  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1941  showed 
greater  receipts  than  in  any  year  since 
1937,  Mr.  Thomson  said  that  most  of 
this  new  advertising  came  from  the 
grocery  manufacturers.  He  said 
newspapers  registered  a  1S%  gain  in 
this  department  over  last  year. 

Hoios  Bolievot  in  Advertising 
Mr.  Heinz  said  his  company,  of  which 
he  is  president,  “believes  in  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  tool  of  management,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  newspaper  advertising,  as  a 
powerful  and  indispensable  one,  for 
we  must  continue  to  maintain  our 
close  touch  with  the  ‘big  boss,’  yours 
and  ours,  the  man  on  the  street.” 

“He  reads  your  columns,  with  new 
intensity,”  Mr.  Heinz  said,  adding  he 
hoped  this  was  also  true  of  the  ads. 

“In  the  period  of  readjustment  and 
transition  to  new  kinds  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  even  as  we  expend  every  ounce 
of  energy  toward  helping  win  the 
peace,  we  would  be  short-sighted  in 
it  if  we  did  not  look  forward  and  plan 
for  the  future,”  Mr.  Heinz  said. 

“We  recognize  that  any  business 
depending  on  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  does  yours  and  ours,  must 
hold  that  confidence  and  friendship 
now  if  it  is  to  retain  its  position  later 
— and  friendships  both  personal  or 
business  are  hard  to  maintain  if 
communication  is  cut  off. 

“That  is  why  when  we  have  been 
temporarily  unable  to  sell  some  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  Heinz  Company  continued  to 
talk  to  the  people  with  institutional 
ads,  whose  public  acceptance  in  both 
high  places  and  low  has  been  most 
gratifying.” 

Miller  McClintock  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
saying  that  the  Council  will  not  solicit 
government  advertising  but  stands 
ready  to  offer  advice  and  assistance  if 
such  a  move  is  made. 

Fred  Dickinson,  Bureau  sales  man¬ 
ager,  illustrated  with  slides  a  typical 
bureau  presentation  on  institutional 
advertising. 

William  G.  Chandler  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  bureau,  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  bureau’s  session. 

In  his  address  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session  of  the  ANPA,  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  M.  Dear  came  out  strongly 
for  government  use  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

After  recommending  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington  study  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
governments  in  the  use  of  paid  space, 
Mr.  Dear  refuted  arguments  that  such 
a  plan  would  affect  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  press  and  indicate 
a  lack  of  patriotism  by  the  fourth 
estate. 

“The  fallacy  of  that  objection  seems 
obvious,”  Mr.  Dear  said.  “Advertising 
is  professional  in  its  skill  and  execu¬ 
tion  and  the  equipment  for  newspaper 
advertising  represents,  in  addition, 
very  substanti^  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  investment,  including  extensive 
employment  of  skilled  labor  and  large 
consumption  of  commodity  goods.” 


TOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Mr.  Dear  recognized  that  a  natioD^ 
campaign  by  the  government  woiili 
not  necessarily  enlist  the  services  i 
all  newspapers.  “However  in  the  mau 
ter  of  propagating  a  nation-wide  aof 
substantial  increase  in  the  sale  of 
the  government  is  offering  for  sale, 
there  would  be  demonstrated,  we  ma; 
be  sure,  the  real  value  of  what 
urge.” 

Mr.  Dear  said  there  was  nothing  def¬ 
inite  to  report  on  efforts  to  persua4 
the  government  to  use  paid  space,  bat 
he  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Burea 
of  Advertising  and  the  newly  found 
Advertising  Council  along  this  line. 

Highlights  of  AM  Sossloa 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Dear’s  speed; 
other  highlights  of  the  Wednes^ 
morning  session  were: 

Reports  of  ANPA  conunittees; 

Awarding  of  a  $1,000  cash  prize  ani 
gold  medal  to  Miss  Anne  Dianuni 
senior  at  the  Syracuse  Univenitj 
School  of  Journalism,  for  writing  tbt 
best  monograph  of  5,000  words  on  th 
achievement  of  the  daily  newspapers 
public  service; 

Announcement  of  awards  in  the 
ANPA-International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  newspaper  fled 
safe-driving  campaign; 

Appointment  of  George  N.  Dale  a 
chairman  of  the  ANPA’s  Spedii 
Standing  Committee  dealing  with  labor 
problems.  Mr.  Dale,  a  lawyer  who  ha 
represented  many  newspapers,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Eugene  MacKinnon  who  is  tun 
in  Philadelphia  as  secretary  of  the  dt; 
publishers’  association  there;  and 

Discussion  of  a  resolution  made  b; 
Mr.  Dear  that  newspapers  go  all  out 
in  their  support  of  the  war  effort  and 
maintain  this  support  for  the  duration. 

In  discussing  the  resolution  Mr.  Deir 
said  that  should  make  evident  the 
fact  that  they  are  “duly  appreciative 
of  the  gravity  of  the  times  and  of  our 
responsibility  for  a  full  share  in  the 
effort  that  must  bring  victory.” 

Urgot  AUrtnot*  by  Poport 

Mr.  Dear  intimated  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  continue  on  the  alert  ic 
appraising  new  laws  and  regulatkeu 
coming  out  of  Washington. 

“While  we  might  be  willing  to  make 
no  opposition  of  a  given  provision  of 
law,  or  a  given  rule  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  body  who  can  say  on  the  instaid 
that  such  a  course  is  the  wise  one?" 
Mr.  Dear  asked. 

“For  all  that  anyone  can  tell,  the 
statute  or  rule  in  question  might  be 
the  beginning  of  a  tendency,  one  des¬ 
tined  to  run  to  extreme  lengths 
When  later  developments  are  reached, 
it  is  often  too  late  for  successful  con¬ 
troversy.” 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  yeei 
Mr.  Dear  mentioned  that  the  ANPA 
had  constantly  maintained  that  the 
newspapers  are  constitutionally  «*- 
empt  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act » 
it  applies  to  newspapers. 

He  reviewed  opposition  of  the 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee  to  the 
“attempt  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  classify  and  thus 
inferentially  to  stigmatize  new-spap*** 
applying  for  radio  licenses.” 

Mr.  Dear  described  the  Los  Angcke 
Times  contempt  case  as  a  “magnificc** 
victory  for  all  newspapers.”  “It  has 
definitely  provided  a  yardstick 
salutary  measuring  of  the 
power  to  declare  a  contempt 
which  imports  a  principle  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press.” 

He  also  praised  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  bonds  by  newsboys. 

In  a  discussion  of  advertising  as  a 
legitimate  expense,  Mr.  Dear  warn** 
that  “certain  governmental  depart' 
ments  and  members  of  Congress  art 
(Continued  on  page  HO) 
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®erican  family  that  would  appeal  Hyde  Park  News.”  Danny  has  con- 
J  newspaper  readers  of  all  ages,”  ex-  tinued  his  weekly  journalistic  efforts 
isined  Mrs.  Baer.  “We  deliberately  for  the  past  three  years  and  last  year 
d  out  to  make  the  Toodles  a  mod-  he  was  invited  to  appear  on  the  “W’e 
m  family,  with  the  father  and  mother  the  People”  radio  program.  His  mime- 
®t  too  old  to  enjoy  the  companion-  ographed  newspaper  has  a  weekly 
“JP  of  their  childiren.”  circulation  of  100  copies. 

'The  Baers,  however,  are  not  artists.  His  sister,  Jane,  is  still  too  young  to 
^en  they  finally  were  convinced  worry  about  a  career. 

*  story  to  tell  and  had 

l^t  on  paper  the  continuity  for  a  “rlO  1  vJv?  All  AdvfcilJ 

strip  covering  an  eight-week  Eugene  T.  Sharkey,  a  former  as- 
^nod,  they  set  out  to  find  an  artist,  sistant  prosecutor  and  erstwhile  police 
ran  a  classified  ad  in  a  Chicago  judge  in  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  was  indicted 
“Jd  received  125  replies.  They  by  the  Hudson  County  Grand  Jury 
|'*-cr',iewed  25  applicants  and  chose  April  21,  charged  with  violating  a 
^  5^aw  their  characters  on  a  statute  forbidding  “interference  with 
^  basis,  paying  each  for  a  week’s  a  newspaperman  in  pursuit  of  his 
None  provided  suitable,  how-  duty.”  Sharkey  was  accused  of  punch- 
and  the  Baers  were  still  in  the  ing  Edward  E.  Hannigan,  Bayonne 
Pyket  for  an  artist.  (N.  J.)  Times  photographer,  during  a 

1  Mr.  Baer  related  his  troubles  to  vice  trial  recess  in  the  Jersey  City 
P  advertising  agency  friend  who  put  Courthouse. 
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Plaques  Awarded 
Newspapers  for 
Safe-Driving 

Dear  Makes  Presentations 
To  18  Winners  in  ANPA- 
ICMA  Fleet  Competition 

Eighteen  group  winners  in  th 


•iencing  2  accidents,  or  a  rate  of  .39  acci-  Price  as  an  “exjjerienced  newspa- 

its  per  100,000  vehicle  perman”  who  has  surrounded  himself 

second  Place  Award — Providence  (R.  I.)  i  i  .  « 

irnal.Bulietin  operated  17  motor  vehicles  Capable  and  experienced  asso- 

1,490  miles,  exiwriencing  5  accidents,  or  a  ciates  who  have  been  efficiently  carry- 
e  of  1,27  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  ing  out  a  difficult  assignment,” 

Discussing  the  conservation  of  news-  . 
traced  s%'7  print,  Mr.  Dear  reviewed  the  adoption  died  at  his  honi 

periencing  17  accidents,  or  a  rate  of  1.33  of  three  reconunendations  at  a  general  there  April  17.  He  was  82  years  of  agt 
:idents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles.  newspaper  meeting  on  Monday  night  Death  was  due  to  an  attack  of  broc- 

Coatroct  Meter  Carrier  Divisiea  convention  week.  The  rec<xnmen-  chial-pneumonia  and  a  genenBj 
GROUP  A  dations  provide  that  (1)  all  returns  weakened  condition  resulting  fng 

CitcuLATioN  Up  to  100  000  elimhiated;  (2)  a  committee  be  several  operations  performed  on  ii 

Twelve  newspapers  in  this  group  had  oper-  appointed  to  study  steps  which  should  eyes  wthin  the  past  two  years.  Unj 
k1  for  their  account  202  motor  vehicles  a  be  taken  affecting  their  size,  the  num-  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago, 
al  distance  of  6,308,022  miles,  experiencing  tjgj.  gf  their  editions  and  the  reduc-  Straughn  continued  in  active  chai|| 

0  r  “  don  of  content  material;  and  (3)  of  the  newspaper. 

wsTperTt'^thiTtoup  a'e:  Publishers  take  all  necessary  steps  to  M.  Dav«  publisher  of  tJ 

First  Place  Award— Homi/ton  (Ont.)  Spei>  conserve  gasoline,  oil,  tues,  trucks  Ottawa  (Ill.)  LaSalle  County  LeM 

tor  had  oiierated  for  its  account  s  motor  and  other  materials  used  in  the  pro-  and  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Jopll 
hides  a  distance  of  104,894  miles  without  Auction  of  newspapers.  (Mo.)  Globe,  died  April  17  at  Br* 

S^'n'd"*Piace  Award— tP./m.Hptoa  (Del.)  In  8  further  review  of  the  year’s  ^ 

■wt-Joumal  had  operated  for  its  account  17  activities,  Mr.  Dear  mentioned  the  “y  automobile  from  U 

otor  vehicles  a  distance  of  684,122  miles,  ex-  ANPA's  Work  in  getting  a  priority  Springs,  Ark.  I 

loo'olTfrmiier  "  rating  for  newspapcTS,  the  wage-houT  ,  Clyde  E.  Towner,  68,  president  i 

Third  PUce  Award— jyprVnpttc/d  (Ill.)  Illi-  job  classification  suTvey,  the  work  of  the  Monong^ela  (Pa.)  Publ^ 
i«j  State  Register  had  operated  for  its  ac-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  his  Company  ^d  former  editor  of  fli 
unt  14  motor  vehicles  a  total  distance  of  own  attendance  at  various  meetings  i^eptiolicciTi,  died  April  16  sfto 

18,582  miles,  experiencing  2  accidents,  or  a  conventions  ®  short  illneSS. 

te  of  .31  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles.  '  r*  c-..  .  ss  i  ^ 

OROUP  R  Mart  Essay  Coirtast  Charles  D.  Chaf^,  51  cuculatia 

GROUP  B  At*  x/r-  r»-  j  1,  j  director  of  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  s  Sou4 

M0«e  Than  100,000  After  Miss  Diamond  had  been  California  Associated  New«!^ 

Eight  newspapers  in  this  group  had  operated  awarded  the  first  cash  prize  in  the 

r  their  account  685  motor  vehicles  a  total  aNPA  Contest,  it  Was  decided  that  the  t 

stance  of  23,153,460  miles,  experiencing  102  __i__  Ko  LTlcpo  (Cal.)  Union  and  TrtbUTV«-Sa 

cidents,  or  a  rate  of  .44  accidents  per  100,000  .  mi  j  1  'tu  *u  u"  died  April  15  in  a  San  Diego  hospili 

?hide  miles.  The  three  winning  newspapers  and  Will  deal  With  the  acl^vc-  after  a  long  illness.  Since  his  first  jd 

this  group  are;  ment  of  the  newspaper  in  time  of  war.  ^t  the  age  of  15,  as  a  carrier  for  th 

First  Place  Award — Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Miss  Diamond,  a  22-year-old  native  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-Newa  C^hafieel 


nk  AiMaal  Newspaper  vehicles  a  tot^  disunce  of  3,836,670  miles,  invest  most  of  her  prize  money  in  war  Conlev  organization  He  became  «. 

tim  _ ! _  -A  aL*  experiencing  5  accidents  or  a  rate  of  .13  S.,  T,..,o  ol,«  organizauon.  tie  Decame«< 

accidents  Ter  100,000  vehicle  miles.  bonds.  Aft»  graduation  in  June  ^e  culatKMi  manager  of  the  Beacon-Nw 

meg.  Apm  ZZ.  settioa.  Award-Konro.  City  (Mo.)  and  later  was  named  circulatioo  & 

eafe-rleivinw  eatnnaion  operated  for  its  account  403  motor  father  s  ttiTow-away  paper,  pub-  rector  of  the  Copley  papers  in  Illinoi 

we-tmvmg  c^pwgn  ^  of  1,086,523  miles,  ex-  lished  weekly  in  connection  with  his  in  1929  Col.  Copley  sent  Chaffee  t 

^o,  mver  ana  bronze  experiencing  41  accidents,  or  a  rate  of  .29  chain  of  grocery  stores.  California. 

(ident  Dear  at  Wednes-  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles.  J4.1J  4.  u  ▼  .SI 

ANPA  session.  Third  Place  Award-5t.  Louir  (Mo.)  Post-  nn  A  P^O^  retired  assodd 

»  are  file  official  win-  DUpatch  had  operated  for  its  account  43  ve-  ^g^n  workmg  on  her  monograph  ©f  the  Charles  Partlowe  Comp*? 

hides  a  total  disunce  of  1,086,523  miles,  ex-  back  in  July  and  did  not  finish  it  newspaper  circulation  and  promot* 

P  .  periencing  6  accidents,  or  a  rate  of  .55  until  the  deadline  for  entries  in  organization  with  main  offices  in  b 

■ROUP  A  accidents  per  100,000  vehide  miles.  December.  She  Said  she  rewrote  the  dianapolis,  Ind.,  died  at  his  Indianip 

..  piece  10  times.  oils  home  April  14.  He  was  80  yen 

lOK  Up  to  20,000  .  rilA 

icrs  in  this  group  operated  K  C*  1  announced  the  appomt-  0‘U- 

a  total  distance  of  1,631,420  Xlir©©  ATIPA  OP©CLlC©rS  m«it  of  the  nominating  committee  at  Henderson  D.  Bell,  86,  writer  of 
j  33  accidents,  or  a  rate  w*  T>.^J  TT  C!  II  .J...  il'®  Wednesday  morning  session.  The  historical  column  in  the  Sharon  (Pi 

*QlCl  U.  Ads  chairman  is  Verne  E.  Joy  of  the  Herald,  died  in  the  Sharon  Hospifl 
vehides  143"m5  mHes  continued  from  page  108  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel.  Other  two  after  a  short  illness. 

It.  '  '  —  members  are  William  H.  Reed  of  the  Patrick  V.  Doyle,  48,  one-time  dl 

Award— W'ojhiiiptoM  (Pa.)  inclined  to  discourage  by  one  means  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette  and  John  F.  editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Ttibw 

acrident**  *  101,644  qj.  another  the  use  of  advertising,  and  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tele-  and  later  in  the  newspaper  circulalii 

,ard— Ouebec  (Que.)  Chron-  f^us  through  ill  will  or  Utter  heedless-  grom-Tribunc.  field,  died  suddenly  at  Dubois,  Pa,  o 

rated  2  motor  vehicles  15,-  ness  to  injure  the  main  source  of  Mr.  Williams  submitted  a  report  on  April  15,  following  a  heart  attack, 

an  accident.  newspaper  income.  censorship  in  war  times  at  the  Thurs-  Thomas  G  Ford  42  a  former  le^ 

GROUP  B  “Particularly  I  refer  to  the  original  day  morning  meeti^.  He  was  ap-  correspondent  for  the  Alb* 

BOi  TO  50,000  suggestion  that  advertising  expense  plauded  when  he  said  there  were  but  /jj  y )  Times-Union  and  one-tit 

^papers  in  this  group  oper-  be  not  allowed  as  deductible  by  firms  two  kinds  of  censorship:  (1)  volun-  •*■  ejjtnr  of  the  old  Albany  Knickt 
xt;riencin,‘M'acS",  S  ®ngaged  in  war  work,”  Mr.  Dear  said,  ta^;  and  (2)  “the  type  of  censorship  boTfcer  Press,  died  April  15.  Heb 
ccidents  per  100,000  vehicle  ‘‘If  this  is  established  it  will  go  hard  which  no  free  press  wants.  most  recently  been  director 

winning  newspapers  in  this  with  every  commercial  line.  For  “That’s  why  the  ANPA  is  doing  the  WPA  information  service 

d— V  Fall  (N'  Y )  penalized  by  the  re-  everything  possible  to  make  it  volun-  Albany. 

5^c"^ci“s''82“.i47  mile,  with-  qulrement  that  the  ^ount  of  adver-  tary  censorship,”  Mr.  Williams  de-  Whxiam  Hoster,  68,  formeriy  a  r 

A  .  c  •  .  porter  on  the  old  Neui  York  Amerio 

Award-^<w.«a«.  (M.ch.)  profit  account  With  resulting  increase  Mr.  WUUams  told  members  of  the  ^ed  of  nneumonia  in  the  Cohiffll 
motor  ve  ices  ,  mica  in  &e  income  tax.  newspaper  editor’s  “censorship  school”  Hospital,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  April 
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Jhicago  and  N.  Y.  ap  vettoa^'  group 

'  ^  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  organ- 

iD0Cial  Rons  Form  *  permanent  basis,  all  Asso- 

^  elated  Press  men  and  women 

l/rtinTirrl  Acen  have  ccmipleted  25  years  or  more  of 

aaooXla  continuous  active  service.  Nearly  100 

Ihe  New  York  and  Chicago  News-  persons,  not  counting  those  on  pen- 
aper  Representatives  Association  sion,  are  eligible,  according  to  George 
irmed  a  national  association  this  W,  Turner,  AP  biographical  editor, 
wk,  to  be  known  as  the  American  New  York,  who  is  serving  as  acting 
an.  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  secretary  until  the  organization 
After  its  first  meeting  in  New  York  formally  launched.  Suggested  names 
K  new  organization  said  its  purpose  for  the  group  are  “AP  Veterans”  and 
ras  “to  elevate  the  standards  of  prac-  «ap  Twenty-five  Year  Club’ 
ce  of  the  business  of  serving  news-  stars  for  each  edditional  five  years’ 
apers  in  the  general  advertising  field;  service) 


persistent  attempt  to  induce  customer  3tGphGIl  EqtIv  IflcGd  Clt 
contact  with  the  advertiser,  even  __  ^ 

though  it  is  at  present  impossible  for  PTGSS  GOirGSpOIldGIltS 
who  him  to  make  a  purchase.  Suggestions  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  17-Cor- 
as  to  how  to  prolong  the  life  of  equip-  respondents  flocked  to  the  White 
ment  are  being  offered  wiA  a  fre-  jjouse  this  morning  expecting  a  mo- 
t^ency  that  would  have  been  un--  mentous  announcement  of  war  or 
thinkable  in  a  period  when  sales  of  economic  policy  and  were  told  that 
new  equipment  could  be  pushed.”  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  will 
The  Departmental  analyst  noted  the  meet  in  Canada  soon  to  integrate  their 
is  growth  of  a  type  of  advertising,  by  efforts  in  the  field  of  military  aviation, 
companies  whose  entire  product  is  ab-  Speculation  was  aroused  last  night 
sorbed  by  the  government,  to  recite  when  the  White  House  advised  that 
(with  performance  records  and  describe  im-  the  Friday  morning  conference  with 
provements  which  will  create  a  wider  President  Roosevelt  would  be  can- 
post-war  desire  for  the  improved  celled  and  in  its  stead  Secretary 
products.  Good  will  is  being  built  Stephen  Early  would  have  a  statement 
among  distributors  by  advertising  di-  for  the  press.  Uncertainty  over  Gen- 
rect  to  their  customers,  explaining  in-  MacArthur’s  Pacific  command, 

ability  to  deliver  and  recommending  the  pending  reorganization  of  govern- 
use  of  the  dealers’  maintenance  equip-  ment  press  relations,  a  statement  of 
ment.  official  policy  on  wages  and  profits. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  sum-  legal  steps  to  curb  inflation— these 
mary  which  says’  ®  1^°^^  others  were  discussed 

“The  reaction  of  advertising  men  to  and  sp^ated  ui»n  in  news  stories, 
the  implications  of  the  long  war  period  The  let-down  that  came  with  the 
ahead  of  us  is  optimistic,  flexible,  and  l^^s  than  sensational  announcement 
resiUent.  Above  everything  else,  it  is  »  meetmg  m  Canada  was  followed 

realistic.  It  augurs  well  for  the  gen-  ,  conj^unng  t^t  an  important 

eral  economy  that  it  b  so.”  statement  actually  had  been  prepared 

niir  WQQ  cirlerraolrfkn 


ribune-Si 


CAREFUL  DRIVING 

may  keep  you  in  business 

SAFE  DRIVING 


u  OUllS  A^OmSl  stressed.  The  desirability  of  main- 

OnG  Dcrily  for  $550,000  tabling  dealer  connections  and  cus- 

_  ,,  .  tomer  reliance  on  dealers’  service 

Chawjston,  W.  Va.,  April  21— Edi-  faciiuiec  «  emnhasized 
torial  comment  in  the  Charleston  ^  j 

D<ulv  Mail  about  the  State’s  purchase  ..  .  ,  ^  r  ®  ^ 

of  the  Silver  Bridge  at  Point  Pleasant  legitimate  function  are  an- 

was  made  the  basis  recently  for  the  the  frequent  mention  of 

third  libel  action  to  be  filed  against  mdispen^ble  founda^n 

the  newspaper  by  State  offiebb  when  ®  noncontrolled  press.  The 

Hoad  Commbsioner  Ernest  L.  Bailey  ?^\11  P^Portion  of  advertismg  costs 
sued  for  $100  000.  the  price  of  finished  producb  b  also 

The  suit,  ’  directed  against  the  brought  frequently  to  the  attention  of 
Charleston  Mail  Assoebtion  and  Pub-  thebuying  public, 
lisher  Walter  E.  Cbrk,  brought  to  ‘Trom  all  apparent  mdications  these 
<550,000  the  total  damages  asked  in  argumente  are  meeting  with  a  gratify- 
the  three  separate  litigations.  hig  acceptance.  Cancellations  and  re- 

Govemor  Matthew  M.  Neely  filed  ductions  are  in  main  more  than  corn- 
suit  April  8  for  $250,000  and  on  April  pensated  by  increased  activity  on  the 
15  President  W.  S.  Wysong  named  the  part  of  other  clients,  and  what  can- 
same  defendanb  in  a  libel  action  for  cellations  there  are  do  not  fall  into  any 
<200,000.  recognizable  patterns,  either  of  prod- 

Govemor  Neely  has  announced  the  uct  class  or  of  business  sbe.” 
fonnation  of  a  corporation  to  publish  Coaiumer  Goods  Unoffocted 
a  newspaper.  He  was  one  of  five  m,  c  j 

incorporators  Ibted  in  a  charter  b-  T  a 

wed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  April  consumer  gemds  as  yet  unaffected 
18  to  the  Monitor  l4blbhing  Com-  ^y  shortages  and  advertising 

Pany.  Neely  said  that  the  corpora-  ^tiU  stressing  de- 

tion  “b  being  created  for  the  purpose  «>-abih  y  and  avaUab^ty  of  the  given 
of  publishing  a  State  paper  in  Product.  Tie-in  with  the  war  effort 
Charleston  that  wUl  be  as  Democratic  to  be  general, 

as  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  progressive  as  h^itiitioi^  advertuing,  chiefly  in 
Pranklin  Roosevelt  and  as  unapolo-  the  mdustrial  goods  field,  was  anal- 
*etic  as  Andrew  Jackson.”  ’The  first  former 

®<Ution  of  the  newspaper  is  to  appear  pre^nt  idea,  says  the 

^fore  July.  report,  is  to  avoid  all  of  its  possibly 

The  newspaper  has  criticized  on  stodgy  implications  and  to  insbt  that 


M  An  educational 

^  Campaign  now  being  conducted  by  the 
||  ANPA-ICMA  will  help  eliminate  wear 
■  and  tear  on  your  trucks,  keep  repaired 
m  parts  functioning  and  add  thousands  of 
r  miles  to  your  tires. 

I  That’s  not  all.  You’ll  find  more 

V  hidden  profits  in  less  repairs,  lower 
insurance  rates,  and 
more  work  days. 

k  Don’t  fail  to  be  an 

^  active  participant  in 

the  ANPA-ICMA 
SAFE  DRIVING 
CAMPAIGN. 


ENTER 

TODAY 


dicatioos 


Company 
i  he  was  i 


For  details  write  to 


ontebello 


I  INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION 

Louis  McFetridge,  Secy.  MANAGERS’ 
The  Tulsa  World  •  ^  a 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  AS80CiUttOK 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


01 


CLASSIFTED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(C«sh  with  Ord*r) 

1  tim*  —  .90  p*r  lin« 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cesti  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  tima  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  advar* 
tisers*  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
profeuions. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  spaca  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or 
your  own  address  as  the  signature  for  re¬ 
plies,  is  considered  as  three  words. 


Basiaats  Opportuaify 


ADVEBTISINQ  ICEH,  PBIHTESS,  pub¬ 
lish  endorsed  NEW  DEFENSE  PLA¬ 
CARD  any  communtty.  Six  way  attrac¬ 
tion  appeal  all  classes  of  business. 
IJ  Proven  profits  over  $100.00  weekly; 
county  rights,  actual  specimens  com¬ 
plete  working  kit  of  details  $5.00.  Can’t 
cover  country  so  passing  “good  word” 
along.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

^  ADVEBTISmO-PUBUSHINa  A8SO- 
-fd  OIATES,  110  Orestmont  St.,  Beading,  Pa. 


Hawipopars  Per  Sola 


•  *  •  A  BABOAIN  •  •  * 

Will  sacrifice  Shopper’s  publication,  com¬ 
plete  plant  and  job  shop,  becanse  of  mis¬ 
management.  Investment  totals  $30,000, 
bnt  will  sell  for  $20,000,  with  small  down 
payment.  Investigate  this  business  in  de¬ 
fense  area  with  shipyards,  and  three 
camps.  Owner  has  iarre  tavern,  and 
knows  nothing  about  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Write: 

1910  16th  Street _ Tampa,  Florida 

For  Sale:  Unopposed  weekly  in  modem  fire~ 

froof  building.  Net  $5,000.  Asking  $7,- 
00 — $8,000  cssh.  Why  work  for  the  other 
fellow!  MURRAY  E.  HILL,  Broker,  Nash- 

ville,  Tenn, _ 

■ewspaper  for  sale,  egelnslve,  carrying  good 
legals.  Large  local  volume  totalling  over 
$82,000  for  1041.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Reason  for  selling  and  all  facts  given  to 
reliable  parties.  Substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment  required.  Newspaper  located  less 
than  60  miles  from  Pbilsdelphia,  Penna. 
Inquire  Box  880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Nowipopor  Brohorg _ 

Oapahle  handling,  buying  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 
Harwell  A  FeU.  Birmingham.  Alabama,  have 
for  82  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  S. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder — “WHY  A 
BROKER!’’ 


_ H»lp  Wqwftd _ 

All  ’round  general  reporter  wanted  for  West¬ 
ern  city.  Photo  and  general  background 
essential  in  any  application.  Must  be 
draft  exempt.  Box  050,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

^OOD  news  writer  wanted  by 
large  corporation  which  has 
information  that  must  be  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  local  newspapers  and  trade 
press,  and  occasionally  to  press  ser¬ 
vices.  Man  must  be  able  to  do  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  straight  news.  Ac¬ 
curacy  important.  Corporation  or¬ 
dinarily  has  staff  of  three  news  men. 
One  has  already  gone  into  military 
service.  Another  is  expected  to  go. 
Man  who  is  added  now  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stay  on  when  those  on 
leave  for  military  service  return. 
Opportunities  for  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  advancement.  Address 
Box  965,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PATRIOTIC  OIVE-AWAT 
Your  Opportunity 


S«ll  America’s  most  timely  business  card. 
Merchant’s  advertisement  printed  free. 
Sells  on  sight  to  everyone  in  business. 
Free  samples.  No  car,  experience  or  cssh 
necessary.  Reply  air  mail  today.  Box  51, 
Dept.  D,  Norwood  Branch,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. _ 


WANTED 

Edltorlol  AsslstaAts 

preferably  with  teaching  experience. 
For  complete  information,  write  to: 

James  J.  Fflanm 
THE  YOUNG  CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER  SERIES 

124  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Sltaatloas  WoRtad 

_ Adwinbtrative _ 

Advertising  or  Business  Manager — 45  years 
of  age— 26  years  of  practical  newspaper 
experience  on  metropolitan  and  secondary 
dailies.  Highly  efScient.  Sober  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Soccessful  record  as  an  exeen- 
tive  and  producer.  My  peat  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Desires  connection  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  in  need  of  the  services  of 
a  man  with  these  qualifications.  Avail¬ 
able  about  June  1st.  Box  905.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Advertising  or  Business  Manager:  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  both  departments.  Practic¬ 
al  knowledge  others.  Aggressive.  Sea¬ 
soned  Jndpsent.  Executive  ability.  College. 
Age  44.  Married.  Excellent  record.  Box 

899.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

College  graduate,  84,  draft  exempt,  consid¬ 
ers  fifteen  years'  of  newspapers  good 
grounding  for  management,  personnel,  or 

fiublic  relations.  Sound  judgment.  Invite 
nterview.  Box  963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MB.  PUBLISH^ 

Now  Available 

Former  Business  Manager  and  Secretary  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  where  employed 
thirty  years.  Thoroughly  experienced  ail 
departments.  Handled  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  union  negotiations,  purchasing, 
budgeting,  etc.  Well-known  in  newspaper 
field.  Excellent  references.  Make  in¬ 
quiry  about  me. 

M.  B.  McNab 

5502  Webster  Street _ Omaha.  Nebraska 

Secretary-Assistant.  Experienced  stenogra¬ 
pher,  typist,  stalTwriter.  University  grad¬ 
uate,  28,  personable.  Deferred.  Box  976, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


This  O’Reilly 
is  a 

Marine  Reporter 

Yes,  marine  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  DAY.  O'Reilly  was  pieced  in  the 
job  by  the  Personnel  Service. 

Every  week  newspapermen  are  placed  on  the  staffs 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  by  the  Personnel 
Service  or  through  their  "Situations"  ads  in  our 
columns.  Details  in  classified  masthead. 


Donald  E.  O’BelUy 


E.  &  P.  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Tower  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sihiations  WaRted 
Admiuutrative  (Coat’d) 


MB.  FUBUSHEBt 

AN  ALL  ’BOUND  NEWSPAPEB  MAN 
IS  AVAILABLE 

Can  you  use  a  good  one  who  can  relieve 
you  of  today's  added  responsibilities! 
Not  fussy  about  titles  or  salary;  can 
fit  in  anywhere  or  take  complete  charge. 
Draft  exempt.  Married.  University 
graduate.  Twenty-five  years’  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  write,  sell  or  manage. 
Have  successfully  directed  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments: 

Editorial,  Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation,  Promotion,  Labor  and 
Personnel. 

Expert  on  cutting  coats  and  building 
revenue  and  circulation. 

Have  been  secretary  and  aa.sistant  to 
head  of  National  Newspaper  chain;  also 
Publisher  and  Oenerai  Manager  of  news¬ 
papers  here  and  in  Europe. 

Am  selling  own  publishing  business  to 
return  to  straight  newspaper  work. 
Will  go  anywhere.  No  paper  too  large 
or  too  small.  Available  for  interview 
at  ANPA  Convention. 

JACK  HABBINOTON 
441  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  City 

Murray  Hill  2-0196 


FUBLISHEB.  FUBLISHEB’S  ASSISTANT 
OB  GENEBAL  MANAOEB— 

Wide  experience  in  ail  departments — espe¬ 
cially  capable  in  circulation  and  news.  Go 
anywhere,  bnt  prefer  non-metropolitan 
small  daily.  Prefer  pay  baaed  on  results. 
Not  afraid  of  difficult  field  or  competition. 
Age  46.  married. 

D.  0.  Nance  Box  83,  Flora,  HUnola 


SitROtioRt  WoRtRd 

_ AJvertitit _ 

Advertliing  go-getter,  eighteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  expert  copywriter  and  layout  man, 
■elling  experience  on  big  league  city  pa¬ 
pers,  executive  experieoee.  Knows  how 
to  service  retail  stores  where  copywriting 
ie  neeetaary — knows  how  to  handle  strong 
competition.  Seven  years  in  present  Job. 
Age  87,  married,  draft  exempt.  Desires 
connection  at  a  staff  man  on  large  city 
paper  or  advertising  manager  on  medinm- 
tiied  daily.  Box  902,  Editor  A  Publlthor. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGES 

Records  show  ability  to  produce  linage  and 
revenue  at  low  tales  coat.  Now  key  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  large  Eaatem  paper.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  but  practical — secures  confidence 
and  respect  of  advertiaera.  Sixteen  years’ 
experience  on  2nd  and  3rd  papers  in  high¬ 
ly  competitive  fields.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  local,  national  and  classified.  Prefer 
modest  salary  and  bonus.  Reasons  for 
changing  acceptable  to  any  publither. 
Married,  draft  exempt.  Box  954,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Advortialng  Manager  with  experience  and 
ability  to  analyte  existing  conditions,  and 
with  initiative,  ideas  to  aolve  them  I  Age 
43.  Twenty  years’  advertising  experience. 

Box  968,  Editor  A  Publither. _ 

AdTertlaln$  Manager  •  Saleiman,  employed 
small  daily,  teeka  advancement.  Married. 
8- A,  hard  worker,  producer;  can  increase 
your  butinets  and  maintain  pleasant  rela- 
tiona  with  clients.  Box  886.  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

Advortltiag  Saleaman— elsatifled  or  display. 
Eighteen  years’  experience:  copy,  layonta, 
and  service — large  or  small  newapapers. 
Reasonable  salary.  Married.  A-1  record. 
John  Stuckey,  226  H  Main  St.,  Ames, 

Iowa. _ 

Clasflflod  Manager,  twelve  years’  experience 
city  of  500.000.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
at  once.  W,  S.  Block,  5416  Wentworth 

Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. _ 

New  York  ropresontatlTO— experienced  space 
salesman  offers  one  or  two  newspapers 
capable  New  York  representation  with 
diatingniahed  address  and  telephone  (Lor¬ 
raine  7-8700).  Editorial  aaaiatance  also, 
if  desired.  Thomas  H.  Davison,  5000 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Prodndng  AdTortliing  Manager.  Now  86, 
draft  exempt,  twenty  years’  experience. 
Expert  layout,  credit,  business  man.  All 
phases.  Available  May  lit.  Box  937, 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Retail  AdTcrtling  Specialist  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  as  manager  or  key  salesman.  Now 
manager  small  daily.  Well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  includes  six  years  metropolitan 
field.  Snccesafnl  sales  record.  Knowledge 
all  phases — plana,  copy,  production,  Isy- 
ont.  Age  82,  married.  Enthusiastic,  ag¬ 
gressive.  cooperative.  Box  972,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Wanted  to  Place:  Triple  advertising  equa- 
tion;  ethical,  intellectual,  commercial, 
carrying  high-grade  musical  publicity  ser¬ 
vice.  Address  PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE 
STANDARD,  c/o  Box  920.  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher,  _ _ 

Woman  advertising  aaleaman,  copywriter, 
seeks  Job  on  daily  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion  on  Weat  Coast  or  Arisona.  Four 
years'  experience  daily  newspaper— eight 
month’s  experience  radio  station.  Some 
publicity  work.  Batchelor  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Shorthand  and  typing.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed.  Single,  25, 
good  health.  Write  Box  865,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SyndicatR  FRataras 


TAILOR  MADE  COPY  FOR 
SYNDICATE  RATES 


A  complete  newspaper  copy  senriei 
written  especially  for  yon.  Authorita¬ 
tive  amusement  copy  backed  by  tM 
research  of  a  world  wide  organizatioa. 

Regardless  of  quantity,  the  cost  k 
the  same: 


$5 


.00  weekly  for  dailies 


monthly  for  weekliM 

PARS  RESEARCH  SERVICES 
BOX  3086 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


FEATURE 
-  1  &  2  Column  Pan*! 
Proofs  are  rea^y  nowl  /UiA 


THE  RAY  DOHERTY 

)9I  Rolph  St.  Son  Froncisco.  Co 
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may  be  the  answer  to  your  competitlw 
problems. 


Scores  of  newspspera  are  finding  OlA 
“backgronnders”  on  the  headliai 
news  sound,  informative,  intereatlai. 
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OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 
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101  Park  Ava..  New  York  City 
MU  3-2997 
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AIR  OPINION 

A  New  Column 


Here  is  a  new  weekly  radio 
column  —  “Air  Opinion” — that 
every  wide-awake  newspaper 
will  want  to  feature. 


Imli 

year 

itroi 

000 

Bin 

Box 


It’s  a  digest  of  air  opinion,  u 
expressed  by  commentators  and 
speakers  on  national  networb 
and  in  local  stations  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 


pen 

vei 


It  will  give  your  readers,  in  a 
couple  of  sticks,  the  gist  of  the 
week’s  radio  opinion,  plus  the 
outstanding,  pithy  quotes. 


HE 


The  material  represents  the 
essence  of  1,000  to  1,200  pro¬ 
grams  a  week,  totaling  more  than 
200  hours  of  listening  time.  Last 
week,  for  example,  1,366  pro¬ 
grams,  ruiming  for  a  total  of 
217  hours  and  24  minutes,  were 
covered. 


-1 1 


'The  column  is  a  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  week’s  highspots  in 
radio  opinion.  There’s  nothing 
else  like  it. 


“Air  Opinion”  is  the  product 
of  a  staff  of  trained  newspaper¬ 
men.  It’s  available  immediately- 


■ftei 


Write  for  samples. 


Radio  Reports,  Inc* 

220  E.  42nd  Sf. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

TRUphoRR  MRrray  Hill  2-3564 
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Sitaatieos  Waatad 
CircuIatioB 


K^at  Circulation  Manager,  yean  of 
*0trience  on  small  dailies  and  large 
Miklies.  seeks  connection  with  publisher 
iMiring  increased  cirenlation.  P.  O.  Box 
1003.  Altoona,  Penna. _ 

t^tsBt  or  Cirenlation  Manager,  seventeen 
experience.  Married,  age  37.  Boy 
•remotion.  Excellent  past  record  for  in¬ 
flate  snd  revenne.  Draft  exempt,  now 
iployed.  Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Leolition  Manager  eighteen  years’  expe- 
litnce  on  Metropolitan  dailies.  Recog- 
liKi  need  of  strict  war-time  economical 
eperitions — at  the  same  time,  continued 
importance  of  cirenlation.  A  balanced 
eperstorl 


H  806 


Editor  8k  Publisher 


irtslstlon  ExeentiTe:  Suceessfnl,  energetic, 
monrceful:  thoroughly  familiar  with 
8silj  snd  Sunday  promotion  and  mainte- 
luee.  Ten  years  district  manager — sue- 
—  Nsded  by  six  years'  administrative  ca- 
Spseity.  Want  department  over  20.000 
‘"drcnlstion.  Age  36,  family.  Your  inquiry 
sppreeiated  as  confidential.  Box  960, 
Miter  A  Publisher. _ 


OIBCULATION  EZEOTJTTVE 
to  make  change — good  reason — good 
iw'ord.  Age  41,  married,  good  habits. 
Isqsest  for  details  confidential.  Box 
PIT.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


^Kilstlon  Manager.  Capable;  experienced; 
leliable.  Good  record.  References.  Box 
•M.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Boturts 


eompetitln 


Inding  OXi 
e  headliai 
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sqnest 

AGENCY 

ork  City 


Btodatlon  Manager:  Forceful,  hard-hitting 
aMutive;  successful  record:  twenty-five 
rears'  experience  with  morning,  evening 
isd  Sunday  newspapers  40.000-300.000 
drenlation.  Home  delivery  specialist. 
Msnd,  efficient  and  economical  methods. 
Quiiled  to  relieve  publisher  completely 
rf  all  his  circulation  and  management 
problems.  Excellent  references.  Detailed 
statement  of  qualifications  and  complete 
record  of  past  experience  will  be  presented 
is  strict  confidence.  Age  45,  married, 
Iraft  exempt.  Box  922,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 
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Itcilstion  Manager,  progreisive  and  eeo- 
lemical,  understands  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  making  seventy  per  cent  profit. 
Hetropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt. 
Box  958,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


bslatlon  Manager:  Several  years  home 
delivery  promotion  experience.  Modem, 
practiesl  snd  economical  methods.  Ex- 
eellrst  record  and  references.  Box  828, 
Editor  A  Pnblishev. _ _ _ 


keslatlon  Manager — Successful  twenty-five 
rear  record  with  same  paper — still  going 
strong.  Desire  connection  with  paper  15,* 
000  to  85,000  circulation.  Draft  exempt, 
■srried.  Illinois  or  Indiana  preferred. 
Box  960,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  or  Oonuty  drcnlatlon  BCanagor 
or  Assistant  Cirenlation  BXanager 

^irteen  years'  experience  on  Metropolitan 
Homing,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
Drsft  exempt,  expert  carrier  promoter. 
Me  29,  married.  Go  anywhere.  Best 
Kferenees.  Box  901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatioRf  Waat*d 
Editorial 


SifiatioRS  WoRfod 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


BIO  FISH  SEEKS 

MORE  SAKE  POND 

as  editor  of  small-town  daily,  preferably  one 
needing  wise  doctoring.  Now  employed 
New  York  City;  gladly  swap  present  high 
salary  for  real  chance — saner  living  in 
American  community.  Exceptional  train¬ 
ing,  metropolitan  and  smsil-town.  Thir¬ 
teen  years’  Washington;  Congress,  White 
Honse,  international.  Traveled  abroad. 
Int'mate  background  current  events,  keen 
understanding  public  interests.  Age  47, 
top  health,  family,  strictly  dry. 


I^titmsnt  Management.  Eleven  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  large  daily  and  Sunday,  mid¬ 
west  and  Pacific  Coaat.  Supervisory  ca- 
loeity,  city  and  country — men  and  boys. 
Ontatanding  record.  Age  40,  employed, 
fraft  exempt.  Best  references.  Box  897, 
Xditor  A  Publisher. 


Box  962 


Editor  A  Publisher 


XEED  A  GOOD  CIBCDEATION  BIAN7 
In  employed,  but  desires  advancement. 
Over  ten  years’  experience.  10.000  to 
50,000  preferred.  Good  organiser.  Best 
references.  Box  875,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


‘•1  Bustler,  24,  six  years’  varying  experi¬ 
ence  reporter,  sports  editor,  cartoonist; 
ueo  circulation  and  sd  promotion  work. 
Employed — deferred.  Box  879,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


copyreader,  proofreader,  makeup,  pro- 
unction  man.  Age  27.  Draft  deferred.  New 
lork  City.  Box  826,  Editor  A  Pnblither, 


p*  .?***  Ulan;  imaginative,  accurate,  vor- 
estile;  reliable  reporter,  feature  writer; 
*?®.wledge  makeup,  layout,  typography; 
^10.  promotion,  trade  paper  experience ; 

I^bli  h  ***’  ®*^^*®*^  * 


nporUug  Job— NYC  newspaper,  trade 
»?*.**“**■.  Besponiiblo  experience,  large 
oa'iy.  email  daily.  Woman,  age 
vji.  8®®*!  references.  Box  883, 

Miter  A  Publisher. 

C®uventton  ScoopI  If  you’re  in  New 
J®®.  Bernard  Hill.  This  young. 
^Msrjsck,  reporter-deskman  aeeks 
Braft-doferrod.  1880  Morris 
DAyton  9-6041. 


E^tor  Urge  H.  T.  weeklj,  wante 
jTJ*  ®r  house  organ  Job.  Age  26,  mar- 


Copyreader — 40.  draft  exempt.  Metropolitan, 
small-town  experience.  Box  936,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. _ 

Competent  writer,  newsman.  32  (3-Al; 

dally,  weekly,  creative  experience;  em¬ 
ployed  (East) ;  prefer  special  assign¬ 
ments.  magazine  staff  publicity.  Box 

815.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

Deskman,  Reporter,  thoroughly  experienced, 
seeks  position  with  metropolitan  daily. 
Age  26,  Colnmhia-.Tonrnaliam.  draft  de- 
ferred.  Box  895,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Editor — former  basineas.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  NYC  newspaper — nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  30.  deferred — seeks  connection  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  advertising.  Box  906,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  deskman,  editorial  writer,  30.  eight 
years’  broad  experience  small  dailies, 
weekly.  Employed.  Box  925,  Editor  A 

Piihlieher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAS,  AGE  83. 
who  combines  flair  for  writing  with  solid 
backgronnd  of  twelve  years'  reporting, 
editing,  wants  msgasine.  newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity  Job.  Now  employed  daily.  Assign¬ 
ments  include  court,  features,  farm  acti¬ 
vities,  movies.  Makeup  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  relations  with  public.  Personable. 

Write  Box  930.  Editor  A  Pnblieh er; _ 

Experienced  sports  writer — copy  with  color, 
pages  with  punch.  Five  years’  Southwest 
dailies — three  years’  college  p.a..  BA,  29, 
single,  4-F.  Go  anywhere.  Box  945,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

GoTemment  hackle  wants  honest  Job  writing 
on  small-city  daily.  Wire  and  pnblteity 
experience — Intimate  knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  organisation  and  affairs,  research 
writing;  deferred  eisssifleation.  refereneeo. 
A8SDJ  Gradnste.  1940.  Box  908,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

Have  ^n  an  opening  for  a  hard-working, 
eapahle  newspaper  nomait.  with  exeeption- 
si  recommendations!  Twelo  years  edi¬ 
torial.  reporting  and  pnblieity  experienee 
in  northeast.  Box  896,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

iisher. _ 

If  yon  need  newsman  of  exceptional  qnall- 
fleations.  starting  at  $85.00,  write  0-15, 
at  8656  Dnmbsrton  Road.  Detroit,  Mich. 

JAPS  BOBfBED  MB  OUT  I 
Ex-teaman,  slated  Hawaii  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher  before  Pearl  Harbor,  now  looking 
for  apet  on  lively,  mainland  aheet  city 
50.000  np.  850  salary.  No  genina.  but 
A-1  hnman  interest,  good  general.  Single, 
26,  college,  still  deferred.  Employed  Jer¬ 
sey — experienced  Ohio.  Box  918,  Editor 

A  PnMIeher, _ 

Managing  editor,  23  years’  experienee,  pro¬ 
ficient.  Republican,  age  46.  family,  war 
veteran,  employed  nighta.  wants  day  work. 

Box  890,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor-Editor.  Executive  ability. 
Editorial  writer.  Expert  in  improving  cir¬ 
culation.  Dependable.  Eighteen  years’ 
on  two  dailies.  References.  Box  932, 

EdWor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newa-Telegraph-Olty  Editor,  eighteen  yeses 
ail  'round  experience.  Now  responsibly 
employed  large  city  —  wants  change  to 
20.000  to  100.000  population.  Age  88, 
married,  exempt.  Excellent  references. 
Box  827.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PbotognphST,  well-equipped  by  breeding, 
training  snd  experience.  Twelve  years’ 
experience;  have  own  equipment,  car; 
know  all  the  techniques  of  the  business. 
Age  82,  draft  exempt,  single  and  free  to 
go  anywhere — (foreign  assignment  agree- 
able,  too).  Box  956,  Editor  A  Pobiisher. 

Position  wanted  aa  odltor,  rewrite  or  pub¬ 
licity  by  single  aoman.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Prefer  Lee  Angeles, 
San  Francisco.  Boston  or  Cincinnati.  Box 
888,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PnbUe  BaUtlons,  Promotion  man;  fifteen 
years’  magssine  snd  radio  field;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  industry.  Government  service. 
Box  881,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Reporter,  age  24,  college  AB,  draft  deferred, 
single;  now  employed  on  daily  in  other 
work-desire  reporting,  general  assign- 
ments,  etc.  Box  964,  Editor  A  Pobiisher. 

Beporter,  26,  aingle,  deferred,  admittedly 
green  —  BUT  —  showing  color.  Midwest 
managing  editor  would  like  me  to  return. 
Would  like  to,  too,  but  prefer  post  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  Seven 
years’  satisfactory  free-lance,  specialty 
sDorts.  Box  926.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

BEPOBTEB 

Two  years’  experienee  associate  editor  8- 
page  monthly  paper — all  phases  of  jour- 
naliatie  writing,  editing;  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  other  papers;  age  26,  married. 
Box  907,  Editor  A  Pablisber. 
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Shop  af^  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -And  Savo 

Sew  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Cameras  &  EquipwiRRt  Rtpoin 

Precision  Repairs,  Speed  Graphics  specialty, 
all  synchronizers,  shatters,  range  finders, 
24-hour  service.  Now  servicing  Time, 
Life,  P.M.  Official  service  station  for 
Heiland  Sol  Synchronizers. 

CAMERA  TECHNICIANS 
521  Fifth  Ave.  (Dept.  E-4)  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Lsrge 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  qnick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  tor  the  composing  room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

496  Broome  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES,  INTERTYPES,  MONOTYPES 
All  Models 
Linotype  and  Monotype  Mats 
Composing  Boom  Equipment 
PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  EgnipmeRt  For  Sole 

Eight-column  Wesel  automatic  lock  np,  serial 
(870.  Will  cast  shell  or  type  high.  Write 

Box  909,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

For  Sale:  Model  326  O  Vandercook  Power 
Proof  Press,  year  1936.  Want  quick  dis- 

posal  I  Box  908,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

For  Sale:  Richards  Multiform  Radial  Router 
and  Typhi  Planer.  110  Volt  A.C.  Motor. 
Purrhased  Jnly,  1937,  for  $350.00.  Good 
condition.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted. 

Box  955,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

One  7-eolamn  Hoe  Rocker  flat  catting  box 
One  l-ton  Kemp  remelting  pot  equipped  with 
Kemp  Gas  Immeraion  burners 
Two  one-horsepower  motors,  220  volts,  8 
phase,  60  cycle  speed  2850  to  3450  r.p.m. 
Two  12-foot  paper  lifts  with  antomstie 
return  and  complete  electrical  equipment. 

If  interested,  wire  or  write 
COTXBIEB  AND  PRESS 
EvansTllle  (Phone  6221)  Indiana 


MtchoRlcal  EqnipmRRt  Wantnd 

Kelly  Clipper  or  Mlehle  V60.  Give  full 
details.  Box  970,  Ed i tor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Slngla  width  Goss  press,  18  %  -ineh 
printing  diameter,  21% -inch  ent-off  or 
deck  tor  same.  Give  fnll  detaila  and 
pricea.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Fheto-lRgrovlRg  EqolpmRRt  For  SoIr 

For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sises — some  with  lenses. 
CHKMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 

230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  ^LLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  Clerk  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Preit  Room  Equipment  For  SoIr 

Goss  Comet;  rare  opportunity.  Long  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1315  Cherry  St.,  Phils- 
delphia,  Penna. _ 

Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  extra 
color  cylinder.  4-page  insert-feeder.  Typ® 
page  9  X  14,  delivered  size  10%  x  15%. 
Wire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Boxed 
Detroit  for  shipment.  Capper-Harman- 
Siocum,  Inc.,  1013  Rockwell  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

Two  Goss  S-impresslon  multi-color  comie 
presses,  each  with  a  pair  of  folders.  Pan- 
, coast  style.  Vertical  drive  shaft.  All 
printing  cylinders  reversible.  22%'  cut¬ 
off.  Equipped  for  hard  or  soft  packing. 
Two  practically  new  Cutler  •  Hammer 
drives.  Complete  latest  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Gan  be  seen  in  operation.  Tele¬ 
phone  Fred.  Fiore,  PAssaic  (N.  J.)  3-1740. 


_ Printing  Plant  For  SoU _ 

Comic,  circular,  newspaper  plant — sell  whole 
or  part.  Complete  stereo,  composing,  fast 
press.  Near  New  York  City. 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  City 

Phone  MXTrrsy  Hill  2-0196 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

VINELAND  EVENING 
JOURNAL 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

FriceJ  Low  for  Imooedudt  Remoool 

Duplex  Preae — 8  page.  Model  A 
1 — |A  Intertype — 1  magazine 
8 — to  Intertypea— S  magziinez 
1 — OSM  Xnterv—d  magi.— 1  anxU. 
Ludlow — ^Water  eooled — t  eablaeti^ 

88  fonts  of  mate 

Hammond  Router — ^Weeel  heavy 
duty  Stereotype  Saw— Weael  Eadlal 
Arm  Bontor 

Make-up  Banka — Cabinats — Types 
Tala.  Fra.  8100  or  write 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jafferaoa  Sta. 
Philadelphia  Peniia. 


Sitnotiont  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Seeking  opportunity  in  public  relations.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  of  newspapers.  Able,  loyal, 
conscientious.  Excellent  references.  Col¬ 
lege  gradnste,  age  34,  draft  exempt.  In¬ 
vite  interview.  Box  963,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
iisher. _ 

Beporter-Edltor-Pnbllcist-Copywriter 
Now  news  editor  second  largest  Sonthem 
California  weekly.  Three  years’  news  ex¬ 
perience;  two  years’  editorial  department 
large  manufacturer.  Phi  Bets  Kappa, 
draft  exempt.  $40  start.  Prefers  daily. 
Southern  half  U.  S.  Box  916,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Beporter-Feature  Writer,  experienced  cover¬ 
ing  interviews,  general  news,  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  dailies  and  periodicala;  currently 
free  lancing;  age  87,  draft  exempt;  seeks 
staff  Job  anywhere.  Box  825,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Bewrite-general  assignment  man,  26,  college 
graduate,  six  years’  experience  Massaehn- 
setts  and  New  Jersey  dailies.  Draft  de¬ 
ferred,  having  been  rejected  by  Army 
April  7th  becante  of  minor  eye  defect. 
Available  immediately!  Box  900,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

Sports  Writer,  desk  man,  employed,  eeeka 
change.  College,  young.  Go  anywhere. 
now.  Box  882,  Editor  A  Pobiisher. 
Telegraph  desk;  make-np;  twenty  years’ 
experience;  draft  exempt;  46;  married; 
available  now.  P.  O.  Box  2174,  Wichita, 

Kansas. _ _ 

The  man  who  gets  the  news  ii  the  man  who 
can  keep  the  prese  free  by  getting  the 
facts  snd  reporting  them  accurately. 
That’s  my  Job  and  I’m  proud  of  it  I  By 
education  and  background.  I  am  qualified 
for  a  responsible  editorial  position.  Are 
yon  interested  i  Box  887,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisber. _ _ 

Tonng  man,  college  graduate,  desires  train¬ 
ing  full-time  reporter.  Now  bntily  em¬ 
ployed  in  circulation,  elasaifled  general 
advertising.  Reporter’s  qualities  unde¬ 
veloped.  Single;  nothing  to  prevent  m^y 
(OiDR  snywhorc*  Box  8T0»  Editor  A  Pud* 
I'sher. 


Sitaotions  Woatad 

EdiiorUl  (Coat’d) 

Young  woman  graduate  Journalism  achooL 
Reporter,  proofreader,  copyreader.  Av¬ 
erage  daily.  Around  $20.  Box  813, 
Editor  A  PnblUher. _ 

Young  woman  reporttr,  five  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  college  gradnate,  desires  rewrite  or 
reporting  Job.  Twenty-nine  yeera  old. 
Write  T.  6.,  Box  65,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Young  woman,  with  eight  yeera’  city  news¬ 
paper  and  national  magazine  article  writ¬ 
ing  experienee — college  graduate,  with 
good  contacts,  now  iivr'ng  in  Miami,  Flori¬ 
da — seeks  affiliations  as  news  correspond¬ 
ent  for  paper,  magazine  or  syndicate,  or 
assignments  in  festnre  stories,  women’s 
interest  columns  or  straight  reporting. 
Can  furnish  examples  of  work,  refer¬ 
ences,  et  cetera.  Box  933,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitOOtiORS  WoRtod 

_ Mechaaical _ 

Composing  Boom  ExeentiTe,  now  employed, 
available  for  New  York  interview.  Re¬ 
markable  record.  Box  963,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


Composing  Boom  Foreman  or  Superinten¬ 
dent,  with  eight  years’  experienee  on 
large  daily,  desires  change;  know  every 
phase  oomposing  room  work.  Age  86 
(3-A)  draft.  Box  817,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Foremen,  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent — middle  aged,  union,  nation- 
ally  known.  Several  years  composing 
snperintendent  one  of  country’s  Isrgeat 
newspapers;  gnerantee  to  reduce  costa, 
improve  product,  maintain  discipline,  har¬ 
mony.  Best  references.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  924,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Printer,  ad  and  Job  compositor.  Fresswork. 
Some  Linotype.  Excellent  references.  Box 
878,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PBODUOnON  EZEODTIVE 
Sound  technical  end  administrative  experi- 
ering  operation  of  mechanical  deparUnenta 
including  Photo  Engraving  and  Delivery, 
ence  in  morning,  and  evening  fields;  eov- 
Box  928,  Editor  A  Pnblieber. 


D  I  T  O  R 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HEl 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


SOME  advertising  folks  seem  to  be 

surprised  that  an  editorial-writing 
guy,  even  on  Editor  &  Publisher. 

could  know  anything 
Sparks  about  the  problems 
■•a  in  to  advertising 

^  salesman.  That’s  one 

Nana  reactions  we 

get  from  correspon¬ 
dence  arising  out  of  the  column  that 
appeared  on  this  page  on  April  11 — 
concerning  the  many  ideas  of  selling 
a  “package”  of  newspaper  space  to 
national  advertisers.  Remember,  we 
said,  the  package  idea  is  theoretically 
attractive,  and  that  while  many  re¬ 
gional  and  partially  national  plans  had 
been  put  before  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  none  had  been  conspicuously 
successful  and  most  had  failed  dis¬ 
mally.  We’ll  have  more  to  say  on  the 
other  side  of  this  subject  before  long, 
but  right  now  all  of  the  comments  we 
have  are  in  favor  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  here  two  weeks  ago.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  a  letter  from  Ray 
McKinney,  president  of  J.  P.  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Son,  newspaper  representatives, 
another  from  W.  T.  Cresmer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co.,  and  one  from  Edwin  A. 
Bemis.  managing  director  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association.  We  have  oth¬ 
ers,  but  we  present  these  as  typical  of 
the  thought  now  prevailing  among 
men  who  sell  newspaper  advertising. 
There  is  room  for  opposing  views, 
which,  as  we  said,  we  hope  to  present 
very  shortly  in  this  space.  Let’s  hear 
now  from  Mr.  McKinney: 

“I  never  realized  you  had  so  full  a 
concept  of  general  advertising  as  you 
exhibit  in  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  of 
April  11.  My  ignorance  may  be  for¬ 
given,  for  the  business  side  does  not 
look  to  the  editorial  side  for  too  great 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
sales  promotion. 

“This  group,  or  package,  idea  is  first 
of  all,  originated  in  selfishness  and 
nothing  ever  succeeded  fathered  by 
such  a  motive.  These  96  newspapers 
selected  by  ‘United  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.’  to  form  an  exclusive  group, 
from  which  all  the  other  1,725  are  shut 
out,  substantially  say — ‘Give  us  your 
patronage  and  to  hell  with  the  rest. 
If  there  were  but  one  newspaper  in 
America,  or  two,  or  three,  would 
newspaper  advertising  even  be  exis¬ 
tent?  Of  course  not,  any  more  than 
we  would  have  radio  advertising,  or 
magazines,  if  there  were  but  one 
broadcasting  station  and  one  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  It  is  all  the  newspapers 
of  America  that  is  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  advertising. 

“Why  have  ‘groups’  failed — that  is 
broad  groups?  Because  they  did  not 
offer  a  single  thing  that  was  not  al¬ 
ready  available,  except  perhaps  a  cut 
in  rate,  and  even  that  did  not  get  the 
business.  Why  didn’t  the  lower  price 
attract  the  customer?  Because  a 
service  knows  no  price.  The  best  ser¬ 
vice  is  always  the  cheapest;  the  cheap¬ 
est  service  is  never  the  best.  If  a 
publisher  is  able  to  cut  his  rate,  it 
proves  one  thing — ^he  is  not  a  good 
businessman,  for  if  he  were,  he  would 
have  established  the  lower  rate  in  the 
beginning.  This  is  just  sound  econom¬ 
ics— to  give  the  best  and  the  most  for 
less.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
Gannett  group  of  newspapers  is  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable.  1  tell  my  cus¬ 
tomers  it  is  always  more  profitable  to 
do  business  with  a  going  concern  than 
with  one  in,  or  on  die  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  A  newspaper  should  be,  not 
the  owner  but  the  custodian  of  Ae 
income  it  receives  from  circulation 
and  advertising.  This  money  should 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

be  wisely  managed,  returning  to  the 
subscriber  and  the  advertiser  an  in¬ 
creasingly  improved  product  that  re¬ 
sults  from  careful  management. 

“How,  then,  can  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  from  a  ‘group’  and  suddenly, 
overnight,  reduce  advertising  rates  as 
much  as  25%,  unless  such  newspapers 
have  been  grossly  mismanaged?  One 
answer  is  ‘An  increased  volume  or  ex¬ 
pectancy  will  permit  a  lower  rate.’  If 
this  be  true,  then  newspaper  rates  in 
1942  should  be  but  a  fraction  of  what 
they  were  in  1842;  and  furthermore, 
where  is  the  incentive  to  increase  the 
volume  of  sales  if  there  is  to  be  no 
ultimate  reward,  but  rather  an  actual 
lessening  of  reward.  How  can  a  news¬ 
paper  progress,  attract  and  hold  good 
men  in  all  departments;  how  can  it 
improve  its  facilities,  give  more  for 
the  money,  unless  it  can  grow  profit¬ 
ably,  not  just  physically?  Who  wins 
in  the  end,  the  advertiser  who  gets  a 
cut  rate,  or  the  advertiser  who  gets  a 
progressively  improved  service?  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  price,  but  that 
of  making  all  newspaper  advertising 
pay  better  returns. 

*  *  * 

“NEWSPAPER  group  selling  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  duplicate  radio  network 
selling.  Why,  some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  coin  the 
Ditcoaat  phrase  ‘newspaper 
*  *1.  network.’  Actually, 

there  is  no  such 

Answer  thing  as  a  radio 

‘network.’  One  buys 
a  half-hour  on  NBC  Red,  and  for  all 
you  know  or  care,  the  program  might 
be  sent  out  from  one  station,  provided 
it  threw  a  signal  of  sufficient  inten¬ 
sity  to  make  the  program  available  to 
the  nation  at  large  or  a  circumscribed 
area  of  your  selection.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  FCC,  there  need  be  but  four 
radio  stations,  one  for  each  time  zone; 
or  twelve  at  the  most,  four  for  each  of 
the  three  major  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies.  I  suppose  if  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  decided  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  print  100,000  copies  in 
each  of  30  plants,  scattered  all  over 
the  land,  instead  of  3  million  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  alone,  they,  too,  would  have 
a  ‘network’  —  a  glamorous,  thrilling, 
spectacular  sales  story  to  tell  the 
advertiser, 

“Sure,  radio  operates  on  a  basis  of 
discounts.  So  do  magazines,  bill¬ 
boards,  and  when  you  buy  printed 
material  for  ‘direct-by-mail,’  and  car 
cards,  and  some  30%  of  our  daily 
newspapers.  Are  discoimts  the  ‘(^n 
sesame’  that  sold  radio?  If  so,  then 
why  doesn’t  the  advertiser  demand 
and  get  a  similar  set  of  discoimts 
when  he  contracts  for  his  radio  talent, 
an  item  of  expense  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  his  radio  time.  Instead,  we 
find  advertisers  competing  for  radio 
talent,  out-bidding  each  other  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  accepted  stars  get 
fabulous  retainers.  Why  are  they 
willing  to  pay  these  talent  costs — ^be¬ 
cause  when  they  buy  a  service,  they 
know  price  is  not  the  important  fac¬ 
tor;  it’s  what  they  get.  But  let’s  get 
back  to  discounts  Advertisers  like 
them;  agencies  like  them.  Sure  they 
do,  but  not  as  discounts;  rather  as  a 
rate  reduction. 

“Let  any  advertising  medium,  now 
sold  at  a  flat  rate,  set  up  a  table  of  dis¬ 
counts,  based  on  a  new  basic  rate,  not 
the  present  flat  one,  and  see  how  many 
citations  for  merit  it  will  get.  I  do 
not  believe  in  discounts  as  applied  to 
our  business.  In  the  sale  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  where  a  large  order  would 
permit  mass  production,  a  lower  price 


is  in  order.  You  may  think  I  am  naive, 
but  I  hold  we  should  strive  to  do 
better  selling  with  less  expense,  better 
advertising  with  small  investments. 
Advertising  returns  should  not  be  the 
result  of  big  space  and/or  frequency 
of  insertion,  but  rather  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  skill  with  which  the  service 
is  used.  That  is  what  we  should  strive 
for,  not  bulk  sales.  If  we  succeed  in 
thL  first,  the  volume  and  the  number 
of  customers  will  increase,  and  at  a 
profit  all  around.  When  times  are 
good  and  advertising  is  plentiful,  the 
buyer  of  space  earns  his  discounts, 
when  they  are  of  less  importance. 
When  times  are  bad  and  advertising  is 
scarce,  the  buyer  of  space  uses  less — 
and  at  the  time  he  needs  it  most — 
earns  no  discounts,  when  every  penny 
saved  counts  the  most.  When  other 
prices  fall,  rates,  under  a  discoimt 
system,  rise.  Discounts  place  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  advertising  under  a  direct 
economic  handicap,  and  new  business 
is,  and  always  will  be  the  life  of  trade. 
It  begins  to  get  worse,  doesn’t  it? 
But,  you  say,  why  doesn’t  all  this  ap¬ 
ply  to  radio;  their  discount  system 
works  and  they  made  their  start  and 
their  big  success  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  depression.  The  answer  is  written 
in  what  has  gone  before  and  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  all  I  have  said.  Radio 
is  a  service;  it  delivers  the  goods;  price 
is  not  a  factor.  Discounts  or  flat  rate, 
radio  would  continue  to  sell  time.  It 
isn’t  how  radio  sells,  it’s  what  they 
produce. 

“The  same  law  applies  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Let  us  forget  the  tricks,  the 
imitations,  and  solve  the  obscure  prob¬ 
lem — how  to  harness  the  impelling 
dynamic  force  of  the  daily  newspaper 
in  the  sale  of  goods,  services,  and  ideas. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  news¬ 
paper;  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  the 
way  it  is  sold.  What  we  don’t  know 
is  the  way  to  use  it.  But  we  can  if  we 
will  only  try.” 

*  *  • 

MR,  CRESMER  commented  as  follows: 

“May  I  commend  you  heartily  and 
add  my  word  of  appreciation  to  the 
dozens  I  know  you 
No  Short  ^  getting  for 

the  excellent  man- 
ner  in  whidi  you 

Volama  handled  the  subject 

‘Package  Plans’  •  in 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  for  April  11. 

“Many  of  us,  publishers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  alike,  have  been  hoping  for 
just  such  a  clear  exposition  on  the 
subject,  and  your  story,  complete  with 
interesting  historical  facts,  fills  this 
need. 

“While  our  firm,  which  as  perhaps 
you  know,  was  established  when  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  was  only  four  years 
old,  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  interested  in  the  development  and 
asefulness  of  national  advertising,  we 
agree  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  get 
business.  We  have  never  opposed  any 
group  which  we  felt  could  effectively 
develop  more  national  advertising  or 
effect  a  real  savings  for  publishers  and 
advertisers.  However,  for  over  fifty 
years  we  have  found  that  intelligent 
selling  of  individual  markets  and 
riew^apers  has  produced  better  re¬ 
sults  than  any  of  the  many  groups 
that  have  been  formed,  so  far  at  least.” 

Mr.  Bemis  said  this: 

“Just  read  the  current  issue  of  EIdi- 
TOR  &  Publisher  and  especially  your 
article  under  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty.  I 
was  much  interested  in  that  article 


because  recently  a  ‘one  packag^l 
has  been  organized  here  in  CouL 
I  think  your  analysis  of  the  pli^j 
extremely  interesting.  I  do  ai4i 
pate  that  this  arrangement  will  h 
one  or  two  years,  but  do  not  belhi 
it  will  live  longer  than  that.  Boa 
ever,  I  would  in  no  way  discoia^ 
those  who  are  in  it.” 

Esscp^  on  Press 
Achievement 

continued  from  pag^ 

will  far  outshine  its  faults.  Been 
of  advertising  we  use  luxuries  « 
matter  of  habit 

Bathtubs  were  once  a  luxury  in| 
United  States.  Advertising  has  mi 
them  a  household  necessity.  Thtil 
$1,500  automobile  is  now  the  bette 
made  $800  car.  The  12  cent  caai 
soup  once  sold  for  20  cents.  But  n 
statistics  illustrating  the  driving  pow 
of  advertising  are  endless. 

Benefits  of  Advertising 

Advertising  created  demands  i 
better  living.  It  created  impnw 
products  at  lower  costs.  It  san 
money  for  the  consumer  and  repi 
the  manufacturer  for  his  extra  £1 
gence. 

There  they  are.  The  three  m 
radical  doctrines  of  human  prograi 
social,  political,  and  economic  fm 
dom.  And  the  press  was  their 
licity  agent 

'The  newspaper  doesn’t  just  prii 
news.  Its  jobs  are  vital,  pertaiiiin|t 
these  three  parts  of  our  lives.  It  d 
fers  the  knowledge  of  men  who  intB 
pret  the  news  and  give  the  story  be 
hind  the  story.  Many  times,  it  pal 
the  light  of  print  on  hidden  plot 
and  vicious  desires.  It  offers  its  sap 
port  when  other  institutions  fail  i 
responsible  citizenship. 

'The  newspaper  is  also  a  forum  ii 
controversy,  for  the  crystallizatioa  ( 
issues,  all  for  the  voice  of  every  man- 
the  average  man  whose  voice  is  uK 
mately  the  government. 

The  newspaper  spreads  from  4 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  a  culture  ba* 
on  the  benefits  of  industrial  advc 
tising.  We  wear  better  clothes,  v 
eat  better  foods,  we  live  all-’roua 
better  lives  because  of  our  iiewga 
pers. 

This  is  in  my  sixteen-page  pape 
and  in  the  millions  coming  befmvi 
and  in  the  millions  coming  after.  K 
important  for  you  and  me  to  kav 
that.  Sir.  Because  in  this  countiyy® 
and  I  have  the  last  word. 

Now  you  see  what  the  pres 
achieves.  It’s  not  all  the  gloria# 
munificent  goals  of  which  oraton  u 
inclined  to  spout.  It’s  more 
news,  or  interpretation,  or  entertafe 
ment.  It’s  your  freedom  and  mini 
When  a  press  points  the  way  to 
three-fold  freedom,  and  holds  the  pw 
pie  to  a  three-fold  freedom,  that  pw 
has  attained  the  simple  and  trenaa 
dous  goal  for  which  it  was  bom. 

WILLEM  INVITES  PROBE 

Chicaco,  AprU  21— Jack  Willem,  re 
search  director  of  Stack-Goble  Ad‘ 
vertising  Agency  and  national  cooidi 
nator  of  bowling  under  OCD,  tol 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  would  welcom 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  wW 
affair  in  answer  to  charges  made  k 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia  t 
Willem  had  made  illegal  use  of 
free  mailing  privileges.  In  a  sen* 
speech  last  week.  Sen.  Byrd  placed 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  Wi 
stating  that  circulars  sent  out  by 
lem  under  government  frank  were  aoi 
entitled  to  that  privilege.  The  Vk' 
ginia  senator  has  called  upon  the  { 
master  general  to  prosecute  the 
cago  agency  executive. 


« 
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